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Art. 1.—Revirew or tHe Lire or Monammen. 


The Life of Mohammed ; Founder of the Religion of Islam, and of the Em- 
pire of the Saracens. By the Rev. G_vi.a. Busu, A.M. New-York, 
J. & J. Harper. 


WE took up this little work with three considerations in our 
minds, which served to awaken an interest in its favor. We recol- 
lected that it is one of a series of volumes, which have thus far 
been highly interesting and instructive; and which if placed in 
every family to the exclusion of those flimsy productions which 
only enervate and corrupt the mind, might be of incalculable ad- 
vantage to the youth of our country. We remembered, too, that 
it comes from an American pen ; and we are always gratified to 
notice any indications of a growing confidence in our own resour- 
ces, and a disposition on the part of our booksellers to call them 
forth. And lastly, the work before us promised without the trou- 
ble of long research, to make our readers acquainted with the life 
and character of one of the most extraordinary men, who has yet 
appeared in the long developement of the great drama of human 
existence. And now that we have perused it, we are gratified to 
say, that in our opinion it is in every respect worthy of a place in 
the selection of which it forms a part ;—is highly creditable to the 
taste and judgment of the author ;—and furnishes a portraiture as 
full and faithful as can now be drawn, of the great founder of the 
Islam faith. | 

In making our readers acquainted with this work, we propose to 
draw from it a brief outline of Mohammed’s life; to notice the 
means by which his doctrines were at first propagated, and the 
onan to which their perpetuity may be“ascribed ; and to remark 
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on the present state and future prospects of this master-piece of 
imposture and delusion. 

Mohammed, son of Abdallah, was born at Mecca, in Arabia, 
A.D. 569. His family belonged to the Koreish, the most power- 
ful and honorable of all the Arabian tribes; and his ancestors, 
through successive generations, had enjoyed the highest offices and 
honors of their native city. His great-grandfather Hashem, held 
the first place in the government of Mecca, and was keeper of the 
keys of the Caaba, or sacred temple. From him, the appella- 
tion of Hashemites has been applied to the kindred of the proph- 
et; and the chief magistrate, both at Mecca and Medina, who 
must always be of Mohammed’s family, is, even to this day, styled 
the “ Prince of the Hashemites.” The power and influence of 
Hasiem were inherited by his son Abdol Motalleb. From him 
was descended Abdallah, who, as he was one of thirteen sons, 
and died in early life, probably soon after the birth of the prophet, 
appears to have possessed but little wealth; and of that, the grea- 
ter part was engrossed by his rapacious brothers, so that five cam- 
els and a female slave seem to have constituted the whole inherit- 
ance of his son Mohammed. 

In order to invest the prophet’s character with becoming dignity, 
his Arabian biographers relate a multitude of marvelous occurren- 
ces, which are said to have happened at his birth. They assert for 
instance, that at that very moment, a supernatural flood of light 
illuminated the whole of Syria ;—that the waters of the Lake Sa- 
wa were entirely dried up ; ;—that the towers of the king of Per- 
sia’s palace were demolished by an earthquake ; that the sacred 
fire of the Persians was extinguished ;—that all the evil spirits 
which had inhabited the moon and stars were expelled from their 
abodes, and were never alter able to animate idols or deliver ora- 
cles on earth ;—that the child was no sooner born than he fell pros- 
trate in an act of adoration ; exclaiming * God is great! There is 
no God but God, and I am his prophet!” The name Mohamined, 


they affirm, was given him by his grand-father Motalleb, at an en- 
fertaioment provi ided on the occasion, accompanied by an intima- 
tion of his extraordinary character. 


It has been already mentioned that Mohammed early lost his 
father. When he was about six years of age, his mother likewise, 
whose name was Amina, and who was also descended from a dis- 
tinguished family of the Koreish tribe, was removed from him by 
death. Thus left a dependant orphan, he was taken into the house 
and fainily of his grand-father, who had ever manifested towards 
him a sincere affection. Only two years elapsed, however, when 
the venerable Motalleb himself was called to pay the debt of na- 
ture. Athis death, he committed his young char ge to hisson Abu 
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Taleb, with the most solemn injunctions, that he should treat him 
with the utmost kindness and respect. ‘These injunctions seem to 
have been faithfully complied with by the uncle of Mohammed ; 
who gave him such an education as his countrymen: usually recei- 
ved. And it was manifestly with the design merely of making the 
composition of the Koran appear more miraculous, that Moham- 
med affected to be wholly unable either to read or write. 

Of the childhood and youth of the prophet, few particulars have 
been preserved. Destined by his uncle to the profession of a 
merchant, at the age of thirteen he was taken into Syria with a 
trading caravan. Among the many ominous occurrences with 
which his followers represent this journey to have been marked, it 
is related, that at Bozrah, a certain Boheira, a Nestorian monk, on 
seeing him amid a crowd in the market-place, seized him by the 
hand exclaiming, “ ‘There will be something wonderful in this boy; 
for when he approached he appeared covered with a cloud.”? And 
when Abu Taleb was about to return to Mecca, Boheira, it is said, 
repeated his prediction, adding, “* Depart with this child, and take 
great care that he does not fall into the hands of the Jews; for 
your nephew will one day become a very wonderful person.” 
Early christian writers have conjectured, that this prophetic monk 
was an apostate Jew or christian ; that Mohammed was instructed 
by him in the Jewish and christian scriptures; and that they in 
concert, framed that system of imposture which was long after- 
wards given to the world with such astonishing success. Of the 
correctness of this opinion, however, nothing can with certainty be 
now determined. 

At the age of fourteen, or according to others, when nearly 
twenty, Mohammed assumed the character of a soldier ; serving 
under his uncle, who commanded the Arabian troops in a war be- 
tween two rival tribes. Success attended their arms ; and proba- 
bly the future leader of the faithful, acquired at this period that 
knowledge of the arts of war, which qualified him for the enter- 
prises of his after life. 

At about the age of twenty-five, by the assistance of his uncle, 
he was introduced into the service of a rich trading widow of his 
native city, who had been twice married, and whose name was Ca- 
dijah. As her factor or agent, he took a second journey of three 
years into Syria; and so satisfactorily did he manage her concerns, 
that on his return, she rewarded him with her hand and fortune ; and 
till the age of sixty-four, when she died, she enjoyed the undivided 
affection of her husband. By her he had eight children, of whom his 
eldest daughter alone survived him. And such was the prophet’s 
respect for the memory of his wife, that after her death, he placed 
her in the rank of the four perfect women. 
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The next twelve years of his life Mohammed appears to have 
passed in affluence, prosecuting probably, his mercantile pursuits. 
There can be little doubt, however, that during this period, his 
mind was occupied in arranging and maturing the daring plan of 
his future imposition. The motives which originally induced him 
to embark in this adventurous enterprise, it is now, of course, utter- 
ly impossible to ascertain. It has been supposed by some, that, 
at least, in the commencement of his career, he was a sincere en- 
thusiast ; but the marks of a careful policy which are impressed 
upon his whole scheme, forbid so charitable a supposition. It 
seems more probable, that possessing an active and ambitious mind, 
and having acquired by travel and careful observation, enlarged 
views of the existing state of the world, he formed his design with 
the same motives which actuated Alexander, Cesar, and Napoleon. 

The prophet was now nearly forty years of age; and his plans 
being fully ripe, he proceeded to put them into execution. He 
commenced with the practice of retiring daily to a cave in the vi- 
cinity of Mecca, called the cave of Hera, under pretense of spend- 
ing his time in fasting, meditation, and prayer. After some time, 
he began to communicate to his wife, on returning home at evening, 
accounts of having been favored with supernatural visions and re- 
velations in his retirement. Cadijah was at first incredulous. But 
as her husband persisted in his asseverations, her infidelity soon 
began to waver ; and when at length he repeated to her what he 
affirmed to be a part of a message delivered to him by the angel 
Gabriel in person, she gave it her implicit credence ; declaring, 
“‘ By Him in whose hands her soul was, that she trusted her hus- 
band would indeed one day become the prophet of his nation.” 
In the height of her joy, she immediately imparted what she had 
heard to one Waraka, her cousin, who was a christian, and tolera- 
bly well versed in the Jewish and christian scriptures. He cordi- 
ally assented to her opinion respecting the divine mission of her 
husband ; and it has been conjectured that he was not unacquaint- 
ed with the secret of Mohammed’s enterprise. The next who 
enlisted under the leader of the faithful, was his servant Zeid Ebn 
Hareth ; and soon after his cousin Ali, the son of Abu Taleb was 
numbered among the proselytes. His fourth and most important 
convert, was Abubeker, a powerful citizen of Mecca; and by his 
influence Othman, Zobair, Saad, Abdorraman, and Abn Obeidah, 
all persons of authority and rank, were induced to adopt the Islam 
faith, and were afterwards among the most efficient supporters, 
both of the political and religious power of the impostor. 

Having thus, by four years of patient effort, attached these nine 
individuals to his cause, Mohammed, now forty-four years of age, 
determined on declaring his mission ina public manner. For this 
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purpose he gave an entertainment to his kindred of the Koreish 
tribe ; and when they were assembled at his table, he arose, and 
declared to them his apostolic character and claims. His preten- 
sions were at first received with laughter; but when he persisted 
in demanding credence and respect, their mirth at length gave 
place to indignation, and the assembly broke up in complete con- 
fusion. Notwithstanding this-repulse, however, the prophet pro- 
ceeded to preach openly to the citizens of Mecca ; declaring him- 
self to be commissioned of God to recall the world to the true 
religion ;—promising paradise to the faithful, but denouncing the 
vengeance of heaven against unbelievers. But here, his success, 
at first, was little better than among his relatives. He was re- 
proached by different classes, as a sorcerer, a fanatic, and a liar. 
All this he bore with surprising patience ; taking care, however, in 
each successive portion of the Koran, which by a master-stroke of 
policy was revealed to him by separate chapters, through the long 
period of twenty-three years, to answer the cavil of his enemies, 
and to threaten them with judgments if they continued to reject 
him. The demand for a miracle in confirmation of his apostle- 
ship, with which he was incessantly assailed, the prophet at first 
evaded ; referring his opposers to the Koran, as the standing mira- 
cle of his religion. But afterward, when he was promulgating his 
doctrines at the head of a victorious army, his answer was, that 
Moses and Jesus had formerly been sent with the power of work- 
ing miracles, and yet had been rejected, and therefore God had 
now sent him, a prophet of another order, commissioned to enforce 
belief by the power of the sword. 

At the end of five years from the commencement of his mission, 
Mohammed found himself surrounded by forty followers. This 
success, together with the increasing zeal of the apostle, so exas- 
perated the chief men of the tribe of Koreish, that but for the 
protection of his uncle Abu Taleb, who it will be recollected was 
the first magistrate of Mecca, he would probably have fallen a sa- 
crifice to their resentment. ‘They assailed his adherents with‘ de- 
termined persecution ; and in consequence, permission was given 
to all who chose, to seek safety by flight. Near the end of the 
seventh year of the mission, Mohammed was left a widower by 
the decease of his wife Cadijah, who had been the patient sharer 
of his faith and labors. About the same time, also, he had the 
misfortune to be deprived of his venerable uncle ; and being thus 
left alone and unprotected, he himself found it necessary to retire 
for a season from the scene of conflict. He however soon return- 
ed, and preached boldly to the crowds of pilgrims who visited 
the Caaba. New proselytes rewarded his exertions ; among whom 
were six of the inhabitants of Medina, who on their return home, 
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extolled, in the highest terms, the prophet and his new religion. 
lu the mean time, from motives of policy, Mohammed had mar- 
ried Ayesha, the danghter of Abubeker, and Sawda, tlie daughter 
Zama, thus attaching to his interest two of the principal men of 
Mecca. 

Mohammed had _ now reached the twelfth year of his ministry ; 
a year memorable among his followers as the era of his pretended 
tourney from Mecca to Jerusalem, and thence to the seventh hea- 
ven, in one night, under the guidance of the angel Gabriel ; for 
the particulars ‘of which, we must refer the reader to the work be- 
fore us. He had become notorious, not only in his own city, but 
also abroad, as a professed apostle ;—had won over a considerable 
number to the faith, among whom were several of the highest rank 
and influence; and from this period his cause advanced with a 
greatly accelerated progress. Our limits will not permit us to fol- 
law him to the end of his career with the particularity with which 
we have traced him hitherto. We must content ourselves there- 
fore, with merely noticing the general course of events which mark- 
ed the remainder of his life. 

During this, and the ensuing year, two embassies waited on him 
from the city of Medina ; the first consisting of twelve men who 
swore allegiance to the prophet, and requested that a missionary 
might be sent to instruct them in the faith, which was accordingly 
done ; the other, of seventy-three men and two women who were 
converts to Islamism, and some others, offering the apostle an asy- 
Jum in their city, or any assistance in their power against his ad- 
versaries. ‘This offer, as his enemies were now more than ever 
intent on his destruction, Mohammed determined to accept ; and 
with great difficulty succeeded in effecting his escape. ‘This flight, 
called in the Arabic the Hejira or Hejra, has become the grand 
era of all Mohammedan nations, as the year of our Savior’s birth 
is throughout the nations of christendom. It took place A. D. 622, 
in the fifty-third year of the prophet’s age. 

Five hundred of the citizens of Medina came out to meet and 
welcome the leader of the faithful. Mounted on a camel with an 
umbrella spread over his head, and a turban unfurled instead of a 
banner, he made his soleinn entrance, into the city. And now his 
affairs began to assume a more promising aspect. He found him- 
self at the head of an army devoted to his person, obedient to his 
will, and blind believers in his holy office. Nor were they long 
allowed to remain inactive. ‘Throwing aside persuasion as an in- 
efficient weapon, he declared himself authorized to use the sword 
as the unanswerable argument for his divine commission; and en- 
tered immediately on a career of military enterprises, which result- 
ed in the complete success of his imposture, and in the establish- 
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ment of an empire, which, under his successors, came to embrace 
a large portion of the eastern world. 

In his earlier military expeditions Mohammed was repeatedly 
7 defeated ; greatly to the disparagement of his apostolical authority. 
| By attributing these misfortunes to the sins of the people, however, 
and by the most determined perseverance, he soon retrieved his 
character, and acquired a power which was irresistable. His cld 
enemies the Meccans, were soon reduced to entire subjection, and 
his ascendancy in his native city became undisputed and complete. 
‘The army of the neighboring tribes, who had united to check his 
rising power, was entirely overthrown. And, lastly, Moseilama 
who had set up as a rival prophet, and had succeeded in gaining a 
, considerable party, was defeated and slain, and his heresy extin- 
guished. 

Mohammed had now the satisfaction of witnessing the complete 
success of his consummate system of delusion. After the con- 
quest of Mecca and the Koreish, all Arabia had submitted to his 
political and religious usurpation ; he had spread among the sur- 
rounding nations the terror of his arms; and had Jaid broad and 
deep the foundations of an extensive and enduring empire. But 
his career was now hastening to aclose. In the course of his 
victories, he had captured Chaibar, a city of Arab Jews. Here 
he took up his quarters at the house of one of the principal inha- 
_ bitants, whose daughter inserted poison into a shoulder of mutton 
: which was served up at an entertainment. His companion had no 
sooner begun to eat, than he was seized with convulsions and died 
upon the spot. But the prophet by rejecting the greater part of 
what he had taken into his mouth, escaped immediate death, The 
fatal drug, however, had found its way into his system ; and new, 
after having conflicted with its ravages for more than three years, 
his constitution was rapidly y yielding to its consuming influence. 
For several days previous to his Sisdabition:, he was aware of its 
approach, and awaited it with the utmost firmness and composure. 
‘Three days before his death, he caused himself to be carried into 
the mosque, where he addressed his followers for the last time, and 
gave them his dying benediction. He declared to his attendants, 
that it had been granted to him that the angel of death should not 
take away his soul without first respectfully asking his permission— 
a permission which he was so obliging as to grant. Recovering 
from a swoon into which he had fallen during one of the paroxysms 
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of his disease, he raised his eyes and exclaimed “O God! par- 
. don my sins. Yes, 1 come among my fellow-laborers on high ;’ 
then having sprinkled his face with water with his own hand, short- 


ly after, he expired. 
The remains of Mohammed were deposited at Medina, beneath 
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the floor of the room in which he breathed his last. The story of 
his body being suspended in the air in an iron coffin, by the pow- 
er of a loadstone, and that too at Mecca, is wholly a fab ica- 
tion. His tomb is of plain mason-work, placed upon the level 
surface of the ground ; and thousands of pilgrims are continual- 
ly resorting thither to render their homage to the leader of the 
faithful. 

What we have aow given is only a brief epitome of the work 
before us. ‘The reader will find in the filling up of this sketch, a 
variety of interesting details relative to the character, doctrines, 
and times of the impostor. And in an appendix, Mr. Bush has 
made a very ingenious and striking application of several prophe- 
cies of scripture, to this wonderful individual, and his equally won- 
derful system of delusion. 

We proceed now, as we proposed, to inquire how it came to 
pass, that so gross an imposition as the Moslem faith, should ever 
have been thus effectually palmed upon the world. After Mo- 
hammed had acquired sufficient power, the sword, as we have seen, 
was his unanswerable argument. But what were the causes whose 
influence gained him a footing at the outset, when he stood forth 
alone, as the champion of a new religion? In our view, the three 
following, are those to which the success of Islamism is chiefly to 
be attributed ;—the peculiar moral condition of society at the time 
when it was broached,—the personal character and apparent sin- 
cerity of the prophet,—and lastly, the genius and spirit of the 
scheme itself. 

The age in which Mohammed lived, was eminently favorable to 
such an enterprise, as that in which he ventured to embark. 
Christianity, which had early been diffused throughout nearly the 
whole of the Roman empire, no longer retained its primitive pu- 
rity and glory. The days of Martyr and Polycarp, of Cyprian 
and Gregory, had passed away ; and as the fires of persecution 
had been permitted to expire, so the flame of piety had declined 
almost to extinction. ‘The unity of the faith had been broken by 
numerous and conflicting heresies. ‘The eastern and western 
churches were contending with great violence, for ecclesiastical 
supremacy. And finally a cloud of ignorance had settled down 
upon the whole face of society, amid whose darkness men grop- 
ed their uncertain way, ready to follow any glimmer of light which 
might dawn upon thein, without inquiring whether it were a beam 
from the Sun of Righteousness, or the glare of a bewildering me- 
teor. How could the way have been more effectually prepared, 
for the introduction of a new religion, which was at once specious 
in its claims, licentious in its requisitions, and imposing in its whole 
character ? 
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Nor is it easy to conceive of an individual, whose circumstances 
and personal endowments should be better fitted to ensure success 
in the execution of so difficult a design, than were those of the 
Arabian impostor. Descended from one of the most distinguished 
families of Mecea, and surrounded, as he was at the opening of 
his ministry, with all the gratifications which wealth could furnish, 
he was the Jast man to be suspected of being actuated by interest- 
ed motives. He had acquired by travel an acquaintance with the 
shattered and decayed condition of society ; and had gathered 
from extensive observation, a thorough knowledge of mankind. 
He inherited from nature, an active, penetrating, and energetic 
mind; a steady, yet svewierous and aspiring spirit. His patience 
seemed inexhaustable ; his perseverance unyielding ; his self-pos- 
session imperturbable. Add to this, that, in the commencement of 
his career, he was rigid in his habits and devout in his deportment, 
and that his person and address were eminently prepossessing, and 
it will appear less surprising, that those about him though at first 
they slighted, should at length respect, believe, and almost worship 
him. 

But although every circumstance, connected with his person or 
the times in which he lived, seemed favorable to the success of 
Mohammed’s enterprise, yet after all, the peculiar character of his 
religion, seems to us to have been the weight which turned the bal- 
ance in his favor. We have not room to state particularly the 
doctrines of the system. ‘The reader will find them in detail, ia 
the appendix to the life. We shall, however, notice some of those 
general features of the scheme, to which its reception and estab- 
lishment must chiefly be ascribed. 

And first we would observe, that the religion of the Koran pre- 
sented a medium between the pure requirements of the bible on 
the one hand, and the gross absurdities of idolatry on the other, 
which was exactly suited to gratify the prevailing taste. For while 
christianity was too holy and uncompromising to be acceptable if 
uncorrupted, the mass of society were sufficiently well informed 
to be but poorly satisfied with idolatry ; ; and to adhere to it with 
no very strong attachment. A faith, therefore, whose fundamen- 
tal article was “the Unity of God, and which at the same time dis- 
pensed with all that was spiritu: 1 and self- denying ; thus seeming 
to rise above the abs irdity of polytheism, while in fact it imposed 
no new obligation to holiness of heart and life—was just adapted 
to meet the feelings and the views of men; and of course, to find 
a welcome and credulous reception. 

To this, in the next place, it may be added, that the punishment 
denounced against those who rejected the message of the prophet, 
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was most fearful and appalling. ‘Thus we find in the Koran the 
the Most High represented as using the following language. 


And verily, this book isan admonition unto the pious; and we well know 
there are some of you who charge the same with imposture: but it shall 
surely be an occasion of grievous sighing unto the infidels; for it is the 
truth of a certainty. Because he is an adversary to our signs, I will af- 
flict him with grievous calamities ; for he hath devised contumelious ex- 
pressions to ridicule the Koran. May he be cursed! I will cast him to be 
burned in hell. And what shall make thee understand what hell is? It 
leaveth not any thing unconsumed, neither doth it suffer any thing to es- 
cape ; it searcheti men’s flesh; over the same are nineteen angels ap- 
pointed. We have appointed none but angels to preside over hell-fire. 
Verily we have prepared forthe unbelievers chains, and collars, and burn- 
ing fire. Verily those who disbelieve our signs we will surely cast out to 
be broiled in hell-fire : and when their skins shall be well burned, we will 
give them other skins in exchange, that they may taste the sharper tor- 
ment. pp. 66, 67. 


A system backed by sanctions such as these must have commen- 
ded itself powerfully to the hearts of those, who had little confi- 
dence in any of the prevailing forms of religion, and who of course 
must have felt, that should it at last prove false they could lose no- 
thing by accepting it, and that should it turn out true, they must 
lose every thing by its rejection. 

But again ;— if the doom with which Islamism threatened unbe- 
lievers was highly terrible, the rewards which it promised to the 
faithful were in an equal degree alluring to the depraved and _ pol- 
luted minds of men. In this respect, the state of future happiness 
which is promised by the Koran, resembles every other which has 
ever been imagined in accordance with the corrupt wishes of the 
human heart. Christianity alone, reveals a heaven into which 
* nothing that defileth shall enter ;”’ a bliss which is entirely pure 
and spiritual, and wholly uncongenial with the natural taste of man. 
The views of darkened, biased reason have ever borne the impress 
of sensuality. ‘Thus when the savage has ventured to send for- 
ward a thought to the land of souls, he has pictured to himself 
boundless forests and exhaustless game, an eye to direct his aim, 
which shall be undimmed by the progress of age, and a nerve to 
draw the bow, which shall never lose its vigor. The elysium of 
refined antiquity in like manner, was merely the perfection of those 
enjoyments which had afforded the highest delight on earth. So 


we find it described by Virgil : 


Devenere lucos laetos, et ameena vireta 
Fortunatorum nemorum, sedesque beatas : 
Largior hic campos ether et lumine vestit 
Purpureo: solemque suum sua sidera norunt. 
Pars in gramineis exercent membra palastris, 
Contendunt ludo, et fulva luctantur arena : 
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Pars pedibus plaudunt choreas, et carmina dicunt. 

Nec non Threicius lorgo cum veste sacerdos 

Oblequitur numeris septem discrimina vocum : 

Jamgue eadem digitis, jam pectine pulsat eburno. J£nerd 6. 633. 


The lover of rural life, was there to be surrounded with woods 
and streams and fields, all gilded with the brightness of perpetual 
spring. ‘The lyre of the poet, instead of being broken at the grave, 
was there to wake to loftier numbers, and to warble richer melody. 
The philosopher, with expanded views, and a clearer mental vis- 
ion, would discourse upon his favorite topics, in groves more quiet 
and beautiful than those of Academus. And thus every class was 
to find its happiness in the full gratification of its ruling passion. 

Of this disposition of mankind to be captivated with the idea of 
a future happiness congenial in its nature with their present inclina- 
tions, the Moslem prophet availed himself with consummate art, 
and, we may add, with complete success. He well knew the ar- 
dent temperament and glowing passions of his countrymen ; and 
he applied a torch, which, as the result has shown, was but too well 
fitted to inflame the nations of the East. His paradise was of such 
a nature, as to appeal most powerfully to the strongest passions of 
the heart. ‘The true believer should there repose with unalloyed 
delight in the bowers of sensual indulgence, and drink, without sa- 
tiety, at a thousand streams of animal pleasure. 


There him the maids of paradise, 
Impatient to their halls invite ; 

And the dark heaven of Howri’s eyes, 
On him shall glance forever bright. 


The language of the Koran on this subject, is such as follows. 


They shall repose on couches, the linings whereof shall be of thick silk 
interwoven with gold; and the fruit of the two gardens shall be near at 
hand to gather. Therein shall receive them beauteous dainsels, refraining 
their eyes from beholding any besides their spouses, having complexions 
like rubies and pearls. Besides these there shall be two other gardens 
that shall be dressed in eternal verdure. In each of them shall be two 
fountains pouring forth plenty of water. In each of them shall be fruits, 
and palmtrees, and pomegranates. ‘Therein shall be agreeable and beau- 
teous damsels, having fine black eyes, and kept in pavilions from public 
view, Whom no man shall have dishonored before their predestined spouses, 
nor any genius.” ‘ They shall dwell in gardens of delight, reposing on 
couches adorned with gold and precious stones; sitting opposite to one 
another thereon. Youths, which shall continue in their bloom for ever, 
shall go round about to attend them, with goblets and beakers, and a cup 
of flowing wine: their heads shall not ache by drinking the same, neither 
shal] their reason be disturbed.’’ ** Upon them shall be garments of fine 
green silk, and of brocades, and they shall be adorned with bracelets of 
silver, and their Lord shall give them to drink of a most pure liquor—a 
cup of wine mixed with the water of Zenjebil, a fountain in paradise 
named Salsabil.” ‘* But those who believe and do that which is right, we 
will bring into gardens watered by rivers, thereim shall they remain for- 
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ever, and therein shall they enjoy wives frec frem all infirmities; and we 
will lead them into perpetual abodes.” ‘ For those who fear their Lord 
will be prepared high apartments in paradise, over which shall be other 
apartments built; and rivers shall run beneath them.” ‘ But for the 
pious is prepared a place of bliss ; gardens pianted with trees, and vine- 
yards, and damsels of equal age with themselves anda full cup.” pp.71,72. 

Unquestionably, to this most fascinating feature in its character, 
the religion of Islam is in no small degree indebted for its estab- 
lishment ; and to this almost entirely, we are inclined to think, must 
be ascribed its perpetuity. While however, in these various 
ways, we attempt to assign the causes to which, im the natural 
course of things its success is to be attributed, we would not be 
thought to leave out of view an overruling Providence. He who 
raised up another, and permitted him to wield the iron sceptre of 
civil and religious tyranny, that in him he “ might show forth his 
power,’’—ruling as he does in the kingdoms of the earth,—un- 
doubtedly in a similar sense, and with like design, raised up the 
false apostle, and permitted him to become a Scourge of Earth, 
in comparison with which Attila was but a fairy’s wand. 

In passing now to our concluding topic, our limits admonish us 
to be very brief. A! who regard with enlightened views the wel- 
fare of their species both for this and the coming world, must 
agree that the vast multitudes who are sitting quietly under the 
corrupting and destroying thraldom of the Mohammedan impos- 
ture, make up one of the darkest shades in the moral picture of 
mankind. ‘They sleep on enchanted ground ; and made torpid 
by its drowsy atmosphere, they utterly refuse to be awakened. 
Selfish in their views, ferocious in their dispositions, sensual in 
their enjoyments, and generally licentious in their manners, they 
seem but little elevated above mere animal existence. And yet 
so entirely satisfied are they with this debasement, that to propose 
to them any improvement in their faith or practice, is regarded as 
the foulest insult which can be offered to their honor. Such, ac- 
cording to the best authorities, is the condition, and such the char- 
acter of one hundred millions, or nearly one sixth part of the 
human race. 

But appalling as is the view which is here presented, to those 
who are anxious!y looking for the day when the sun of truth shall 
shine with full and universa! sple udor, there are some circumstances 
from which we may take encouragement to hope for a a thorough 
and speedy transformation. ‘The believers in the inspiration of 
the Koran, are divided into two great classes ;—the Sunnites and 
the Schiites or Seperatists ; the former of whom receive and the 
latter reject the book of apostolic traditions. The Persians who 
belong to the latter class are somewhat open to conviction ; and 
perhaps a way may thus eventually be prepared for introducing 
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leaven sufficient to pervade the mass. All the great political 
changes, too, which have transpired since the commencement of 
the present century, have resulted in the diminution of Moslem 
power and influence, while the nations of christeadom have been 
making an onward progress. Prophecy also, if it is not grossly 
misapprehended, bids us expect at no distant period the downfall 
of this colossus of impiety. And finally, though the edifice seems 
built on a strong foundation, and though its columns of darkness 
have stood unshaken through successive ages, its sudden demoli- 
tion would be no more surprising than was its first erection. Only 
let the prayers aud efforts of the christian world be steadily direct- 
ed toward such a consummation, and it need not be doubted for a 
moment, that He by whose permission it was reared, will blot it 
from existence, and erect upon its ruins, his own kingdom of right- 
eousness and peace. 








Art. IL.—Letrrer on THE Roman CampPaGNa. 


My dear Friend,—The Roman Campagna, or plain, is so im- 
portant in the history of the world, that I think you will be gratifi- 
ed with a brief account of several excursions through parts of it; 
one of which in particular occupied me several days, and enabled 
me perhaps to see it more thoroughly than most travelers. Still [ 
would not have you believe, that I have not left much unseen, espe- 
cially along the sea-coast of ancient Latium south of the Tiber; 
which, being almost depopulated, affords few or no accommoda- 
tions for travelers, aud has nothing to show except the ruins of An- 
tium, Ardea, Lavinium, and Laurentium. I mean to say the least 
possible concerning ruins; for the description of an edifice still 
standing can hardly be made intelligible, and that of one nearly de- 
stroyed is very often but a “ beggarly account” of brick and mor- 
tar, to which perhaps only the conjectures of antiquaries have at- 
tached a certain name and use; while the unprejudiced eye sees in 
it nothing but rubbish, and the sober mind is content with reflecting 
on it as a scene of desolation, and a mockery of the works of man. 
At the same time, I cannot prevail upon myself to pass by remains 
of early times in entire silence, for they connect more powerfully 
than any thing else, one’s feelings with the past; nor can I willingly 
view them with a sceptical eve, whenever they can be made with 
any probability to illustrate the truth of history. 

To begin then with the subject of this letter. I started early 
the morning of March 24th, for Albano, distant fourteen miles from 
Rome. ‘The carriage road to this town is the post route to Naples, 
which as far as the eleventh mile pursues a modern track ; at that 
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point it coincides with the ancient Appian way ; which may be tra- 
ced to the walls of Rome by means of the sepulchres on each 
side of it, and ran very nearly in a straight line. Between the 
fourth and fifth miles, the Claudian aqueduct makes by its fine ru- 
ins, which are sometimes two arches high, a very noble appear- 
ance: its course from the fourth mile onwards towards Rome, is 
followed by the aqueduct of the aqua felice, a work of pope Six- 
tus Vth, and its materials were used in the construction of the mo- 
dern work. About five miles from Rome are extensive ruins of an 
ancient village called Roma Vecchia, and a mile farther onward a 
number of arches still standing near the road; mark the line of a 
branch aqueduct, which probably supplied the village just mention- 
ed with water. ‘There are also between the third and seventh 
milestones, several wel] preserved sepulchres, and one small brick 
temple with pilasters of the Corinthian order, which is itself pro- 
bably nothing more than a sepulchral monument. At the eleventh 
mile, the road ascends the hill on which Albano lies ; two lofty se- 
pulchres attract attention here, and show by their ruins that they 
must have been among the most stately works of this sort in an- 
cient times. On arriving at Albano, I found an English acquaint- 
ance, whom I had appointed to meet, waiting for me; so, after a 
hasty breakfast, we provided ourselves with a : guide and donkeys, 
and set out upon our day’s excursion. We went from Albano to- 
wards a convent of the Capuchins, ascending the hill, and soon 
after came to the obscure ruins of an ampitheatre built by Domi- 
tian, a very short distance beyond which are the banks of the lake. 
The lake of Albano is a complete crater in form, as it is in origin ; 
oval, about two und a half miles long, with very high and steeply 
sloping shores. On one side is Castel Gandolto, a small viliage 
seen from Rome and from far beyond it; just opposite to the vil- 
lage lies a convent named Dossncla.—-besides these there are 
no buildings or settlements upon the bank of the lake. Our route 
for the next day was to be towards Castel Gandolfo: to-day we 
took the road towards the convent, and towards the highest sum- 
mit of the Alban mountain, which rises from behind it and looks 
down upon the lake. We coasted the lake for about two miles, 
keeping it full in view all the time. It lay perfectly tranquil and 
dark under a cloudy sky, with not a boat on its surface; and its 
trees, except some evergreen oaks and a few that were just break- 
ing into leaf, still wore the garb of winter. Altogether it is 
beautiful but sad and solitary ;—as a proof of the solitude, we met 
a young wolf along the shore to which our guide’s dog gave chase. 
Just at the convent above mentioned, are some arches cut under 
the soft volcanic rock, with a round hole in the wall above them, 
which is the supposed place of a prison. ‘The rocks here are cut 
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for about a quarter of a mile perpendicularly, and seem to mark 
the place of an ancient city. At all events, this spot and its vicin- 
ity must be the site of Alba Longa, the far famed mother of Rome, 
which lay in ruins before Rome owned even the campagna. This 
will be evident to one who has seen the spot, and remembers the 
descriptions of Alba Longa given in the classics. ‘It occupied,” 
says Dionysius, (vol. i. p. 53, ed. Sylburg.) “the space between 
the mountain and the lake, orhied-{ in some sort served as walls for 
the city and re it difficult to be taken.” ‘It was built,’’ 
says Livy, (Lib. i. 3,) “ under the Alban mountain, and from being 
extended in length, received the name of Alba Longa.” If, as I 
suppose, it lay not very distant from the steep shore of the lake, 
along a ridge now covered in part with brush-wood and rising just 
above the road, its situation would correspond with these descrip- 
tions. Its territory, after Rome was founded, seems to have em- 
braced the side of the high hill on which Albano and Castel Gan- 
dolfo lie, together with the plain as far as within five or six miles 
of Rome: it was destroyed, as you well remember, by the third 
king of Rome, and never again rose into importance. 

Soon after passing the convent mentioned above, we left the 
lake, and took a winding road leading gently up the side of the 
Alban mount, or as it is now called, Monte Cavo. After perhaps 
two miles of ascent, we came to Rocca di Papa, a most filthy vil- 
lage of laborers and coal-men, belonging to the Colonna family of 
Rome ; where one house is on top of anoth er, and which is nearly 
in the clouds. ‘The sky, which for almost a month had been con- 
tinually clear, now assumed for the first time a threatening appear- 
ance ; a few drops of rain were shed, and the vapor began to col- 
lect around the mountain and seemed about to spoil our day. As- 
cending from Rocca di Papa, you soon come to a wide square plain 
called al campo d’ Annibale, probably because an army may have 
been stationed here to oppose Hannibal, when he advanced among 
the hills as far as’T'usculum, and, not making the desired progress, 
retired to Gabii in the plain. Directly above Rocca di Papa, is a 
high rock cut perpendicularly, where stood a tower in the middle 
ages, and which seems to have been in very early times the fortress 

called Arx Albana. Hannibal’s plain is considered by geologists to 
have been the crater of a volcano; though my unpractised eye could 
trace few marks of such an origin, compared with those which 
several other spots among these hills exhibit. The path, after as- 
cending a short distance, strikes the celebrated triumphal road by 
which the consuls ascended to the temple of Jupiter Latialis, upon 
the summit of the mountain, in order to keep the Latin holidays 
and to make vows after being chosen; and by which those who 
were denied the males of a ‘triumph at the ¢ capital might ascend 
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and celebrate a Jess honorable one, for themselves. 
exposed for about half a mile: and differs little from others of 
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I shall have occasion to speak. Its width is about eight 


carriage wheels, by which it is 


sing. Ona number ff these stones are the letters N. V. 


interpreted to be Numinis Via, the Deity’s road. 
mountain was the common sanctuary of all who bore the Latin 
Here forty-seven cities united in celebrating the Latin ho- 
lidays, which instituted first according to Dionysius (V ol. I. p. 250.) 
by the last king of Rome, were kept ever alterwards, 
Of the temple dedicated to Jupiter, no 
trace remains except a few stones: its site is occupied by a con- 
vent of Passionists, whose garden seems to have been raised seve- 
ral feet above the former level, upon the ruins of the ancient buil- 


survey. 


far and wide in almost every direction. 


The top of the 


until long 


The summit of the Alban mount is 2940 French or about 3130 
Let me attempt from this elevation 
to give you a view of the Roman plain, for no other situation is so 
or so commanding ; and I shall be gratified if I can con- 
vey to you that vivid idea of the features of the country which is 
best obtained by viewing it from a point like this—a point not too 
high to confound the distinct objects, and yet high enough to afford 


The Roman plain, or Campagna, extends along the coast from 
Civita Vecchia to Terracina, about one hundred miles. 
greatest breadth is in the middle and northern parts, and may be 
stated at from thirty-five to forty. ‘The mountains which enclose 
it on all sides, are not connected together, but divide themselves 
First and nearest the coast, is the mountain 
of Tolfa, next that of Viterbo over which the road to Florence 
Eastward of this is the isolated Mount Oreste, 
racte of the ancients, a long narrow ridge of no great height, but 
On the other side 
of this hill lies the valley of the Tiber : then succeed the Sabine 
mountains, a part of the Apennine chain, which enclose the plain 
as far as Palestrina, and over which the Teverone breaks at Ti- 
Between Palestrina and Cori, there is a br 
tain wall of four or five miles; the highest ridge of hills retires 
towards the east, and a branch of the Liri, a stream which empties 
into the bay of Geta about sixty miles from Naples, here takes its 
Then come the mountains of Cori, a spur from the princi- 
pal chain of the Apennines, and enclose the plain as far as Terra- 
cina, where it is terminated by their approach to the sea. The 
whole coast is clear of high hills except one about ten miles north- 
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ward of Terracina, where the isolated promontory of Circe, or 
Mount St. Felice, rises directly out of the Pontine marshes. The 
Alban mountains stand quite alone, and have as little connection 
with the others in origin as in situation. Of the mountains which 
thus enclose the plain, those of Tolfa and Viterbo are in part vol- 
canic and in part calcareous; all the rest are calcareous. The 
hills in the plain itself are very numerous and run with no appa- 
rent regularity in every direction: they are all of volcanic origin, 
with the exception of the chain of Janiculum just across the Tiber 
from the city, which consists of sandstone. ‘The Alban hills are 
entirely composed of volcanic substances, and mostly of the hard- 
est lava. A distinctly marked and nearly circular wall, from the 
sides of which a number of hills arise in the plain, forms the main 
body of this group, and enclosed, say the geologists, the crater of 
the original voleano. When this became extinct, and an elevated 
plain was left within, a new force of subterraneous fire brought up 
Monte Cavo and the adjoining eminences, the still higher crater of 
which geologists profess to find in Hannibal’s plain above mention- 
ed. Whatever may be thought of this theory, there is, I think, 
every reason to believe that several craters may be recognised in 
this cluster of hills. ‘The Alban lake and that of Nemi are with- 
out doubt such; water has here taken the place of fire, as it has in 
very many other instances in volcanic countries. Four other cra- 
ters may be traced among these hills and a number in the Cam- 
pagna. 

The view from the top of Monte Cavo takes in a great part of 
the plain and its border of mountains. West of you, the coast 
from Ostia towards Antium and onward may be traced. Thus 
you have the scene of the latter half of the Aneid directly under 
your eyes, for Paterno, a few miles from Ostia, marks the site of 
the ancient Laurentium, and Prattica that of Lavinium; both, I 
think, were in sight. Northward are the Alban lake, the hill of 
Tusculum, the plain with its boundary of mountains, its river and 
city. On the east the distant prospect is cut off by summits nearly 
as high as Monte Cavo itself; they are covered with wood, and 
were some time since the hiding place of robbers. In this direc- 
tion, and near a hollow where the Latin way passed across the rim 
of the ancient crater, stood the castle of Algidum, the most impor- 
tant position in the wars between the Romans and the Aqui. 
The mountain bearing the name of Algidus it is perhaps impossi- 
ble to ascertain: that name seems to have been applied to the 
range which rises just above the site of the castle, not to any single 
peak. On the south the view was obscured, when I saw it, for the 
greater part of the time. It takes in, I believe, Monte Circe, the 
coast to Terraccia, and the marshes. I have also seen this same 
Vor. TU. 24 
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Monte Circe when distant about sixty miles, from the volcanic peak 
of the island of Ischia near Naples, and with it the whole coast as 
far as the gulf of Salerno to the South. The length of this line 
of sea coast thus traced from two points, cannot be less than two 
hundred miles, including the windings of the bays of ‘Terracina, 
Gaeta and Naples. 

The view described is fine as well as extensive ; not so striking, 
however, as some from the sides of this group of hills, where the 
smaller eminences which encircle the main one, and are many of them 
crowned with villages or ruined towers, appear to great advantage. 
We enjoyed at the expense of losing the general view, the pleasure 
of seeing the parts of this extensive landscape in succession through 
the clouds below us: they were threatening and dark for some time, 
but at length broke, showing through their openings, hills glittering 
in the sun, and leaving behind them, as they passed away, the 
plain and the bright sea. ‘The center of the Alban mountains was 
once filled with villas ; but at present Rocca di Papa is the only settle- 
ment, and the whole tract is singularly lonely. ‘The sides toward 
the plain are covered with villages, and their chief production is 
still the Alban wine, which ranked in classic times among the 
choicest wines of Italy. 

This is in many respects the most interesting spot in the neigh- 
borhood of Rome, and therefore you will pardon me for having 
said so much respecting it. The inhabitants of this mountain were 
the first founders of the city; its summit was the sacred place 
where even in the times of its highest power Rome kept up the 
memory of her early days. It arose from the earth by fire be- 
fore history began ; and though itself a change in the works of God, 
it is when compared with the works of man at least, unchangeable. 
It has seen Alba Longa and Rome, both pagan and papal, arise in 
turn. The last has built upon it a christian chapel in token of tri- 
umph over paganism; and, we trust, a triumph of pure christian 
faith will yet be celebrated here—a triumph in which nature also 
will join, being redeemed from the sickness and the waste which 
bad government has entailed upon the Campagna. 

A road two or three miles long led us down the southern side of 
the mountain to Nemi, a small village lying on the brink of the 
deep basin which encloses the lake of that name, a beautiful little 
piece of water, one mile and a quarter in diameter. The lake and 
the town both derive their name from a grove of Diana, (nemus 
Diane Aricine,) which existed here. This Diana was a cruel 
goddess; her priest, says Strabo,* was a runaway slave, who 
fought a public due! for the office and received it if victorious. 
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Lib. 5. Cap. 3. See. 12. 
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To this custom, a bas relief, found about thirty years since in the 
neighborhood of the lake, alludes, which represents a man stand- 
ing with uplifted sword over the body of another, in the presence of 
several women. In early times, the victims in the temple of this 
grave were human beings. A little stream empties into the lake 
at Nemi, and turns a mill. This is a far more useful employment 
than that to which it was devoted by the ancients, who held it sacred 
to the nymph Egeria, and pretended that she was turned into it. The 
lake is noted also for being a spot chosen by the Emperor Tiberius 
for his guilty pleasures. He built here a ship containing a kind of 
floating garden; the ship sunk to the bottom, and may still be seen, 
it is said, when the lake is low. ‘Two or three years since, a large 
piece of it was brought ashore, and afforded snuff boxes and canes 
enough to supply all Europe. ‘There is no natural outlet for the 
waters of this lake, but an artificial one has carried them into the 
valley of Aricia, from the earliest historical times. We passed 
along the edge of this beautiful little basin to Genzano, a mo- 
dern town belonging to the Cesarini family of Rome, and two miles 
distant from Nemi. Here we struck the post road from Naples, 
which conducts along the heights through a pretty avenue of trees, 
to the modern Aricia and to Albano. We preferred, however, 
taking a cart path which follows the course of the old Appian way, 
und descends to the valley. Most of the stones have been remov- 
ed to be broken up for the repairs of the modern post road; here 
and ‘here, however, they have preserved their old place, and among 
the rest, some of the side stones which bound the others and formed 
the border of a foot-path, may be discovered. Arrived in the val- 
ley, you have before your eyes one of the most solid remains of 
ancient masonry any where to be seen. I refer to the substruction 
or viaduct by which-the Appian way crosses from one hill side to 
the other, just along the edge of the vale of Aricia, and thus avoids 
a considerable change of level. ‘This substruction is about one 
hundred feet in length, and on one side thirty-three in height: on 
the other the rapid rise of the ground renders the height far less. 
The stones of which it is composed are about six feet long, and 
the width increases very little towards the foundation. T he valley 
just mentioned, across the head of which it passes, is one of the 
most fertile and verdant spots in the neighborhood of Rome: it is 
surrounded by a kind of rim of land, and has every appearance of 
being a drained lake. 

I shall have frequent occasion to mention ancient roads before 
close this letter; perhaps, therefore, it may not be amiss before 
leave the Via Appia, the most celebrated and among the earliest of 
them all, to say a few words concerning their nature and external 
appearance. J have seen quite a number of them, some as perfect 
as if made yesterday, and others almost impassable or scarcely to 
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to be traced. Others still which existed in ancient times, mark 
their course only by a mournful row of ruined sepulchres, which 
the custom of the Romans constructed along the road sides. 
In width, those which I have seen vary. The Appian way and 
several others, seem to have been from thirteen to fifteen feet 
wide; the Triumphal, and several discovered of late years at 
Tusculum, scarcely exceed eight feet, and these appear to be 
the extremes, if we except one bypath of four feet still exist- 
ing within a short distance of Rome. The stones, wherever I 
have noticed them, have been of one kind, basaltic, being most- 
ly quarried in the neighborhood of the Alban mountain. Other 
sorts were of course used wherever they were nearest .at hand ; 
but that the basaltic stones were found very durable is proved 
by the marks of wheels still to be seen in many places. These 
stones are of no regular form, smooth in surface and evidently 
made so before they were laid. Being bound on the sides, and 
resting upon a deep foundation of baked stone, rubbish and bro- 
ken rock, they were among the most solid of Roman works, 
and are one of the best exhibitions of that practical spirit and 
that laborious energy, by which they cemented their possessions 
into one empire. Wherever the paved roads are found in their 
original state, they are still sufficiently smooth for the ancient 
carriages; indeed I was surprised to find them so much so. 
The Triumphal road notwithstanding it had been long exposed 
to the weather and to the rain, previous to its being buried 
in the earth, was, when disinterred in such an entire state and 
so smooth, that modern carriages might pass over it without 
much shaking. ‘The expense of roads constructed like these of 
the Romans, could not be borne by any nation of Europe. The 
Appian way continued to be used from the four hundred and forty- 
second year of Rome until after the time of Justinian, a period of 
more than eight hundred years ; and Procopius, who wrote under 
that emperor, speaks with admiration of its perfect state and the 
labor with which it was built. 

Adjoining these remains of the Appian way, are the ruins of an- 
cient Aricia, a very old Latin city. Its fortress was on the hill where 
the modern town of this name stands; the old town lay just on the 
border of the valley, and apparently in a very unprotected situa- 
tion. ‘The ruins are inconsiderable: those of principal moment 
form the walls of a modern farm house, and consist of great 
stones put together without mortar. From their situation and form, 
they are supposed to have belonged to a very ancient temple, per- 
haps to that of the bloody Diana, to whom the borders of the lake 
were sacred. After ascending the hill, you come again to the post- 
road and see just at the gate of Albano the most curious sepulchre 
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existing in the vicinity of Rome, and called without any reason the 
monument of the Horatii. In form it is a square, composed of 
large hewn stones, surmounted by fine truncated cones ; of which 
the middle one is the largest and has beneath it a hole for the 
ashes. It is in part destroyed, but its form may be distinctly tra- 
ced, and the society of Roman antiquaries having resolved to save 
it from destruction, are now putting it into complete repair. ‘This 
is considered by many to belong to an age prior to that of the 
Romans, and to show marks of Etruscan taste. The only reason 
for this opinion that I have ever met with, is derived from its simi- 
larity to the monument of Porsena, King of Clusium and head of 
the Etruscan confederacy, whom you will remember as the friend 
and ally of the last Roman king. This, as described by Pliny the 
natural historian, who borrows the account from Varro, was a 
square of three hundred feet, containing a labyrinth and support- 
ing five pyramids seventy-five feet wide at the base and one hund- 
red and fifty high. On top of these was a brazen circle, in form 
like a cap, from which bells were hung by cords, and gave forth a 
sound whenever there was the least wind. ‘This circle supported 
in turn four pyramids one hundred feet high, and these again five 
others whose height Varro was ashamed to mention. ‘The Etrus- 
can fables however reported, that these upper pyramids had the 
height of all the parts below them taken together. Such is a near- 
ly literal translation from Pliny’s work which is now lying before 
me. It is highly probable that Varro never saw this wonderful 
structure, and that he drew his notice of it from some unauthentic 
source, long after it had been destroyed. The striking resemblance 
however, between the monument at Albano and the lower part of 
Porsena’s tomb, renders the former a very apt comment upon the 
words of the naturalist. Its shape is no sufficient proof of great 
antiquity. ‘The builder may have followed some more ancient 
model, just as modern times are fond of copying the Greeks in 
their ornamental architecture. 

We arrived after sunset at Albano after an excursion of fourteen 
or sixteen miles among the hills; and rising early the next morning 
pursued our way on foot to Castel Gandolfo, Marino, Grotta Fer- 
rata, Tusculum and Frascati. ‘The antiquities of Albano itself de- 
serve a short notice. ‘The town dates from the fourth or fifth cen- 
tury ; the ground on which it lies was once occupied by the villas 
of Clodius and Pompey, as appears by comparing the face of the 
country with Cicero’s oration for Milo. ‘These villas were after- 
wards thrown into a large one belonging to the emperors, of which 
Domitian was particularly fond; and I have already mentioned 
his amphitheatre, as lying upon the hill just beyond the town. 
Within the town itself a long extent of walls may be traced, 
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which may have belonged to a pretorian camp, and which contain 
within their precinct a round modernized building. There are 
here also very large reservoirs of water, and near them a dark 
building called a prison, and constructed out of large blocks of 
soft volcanic stone. But what interested me most was a collection 
of earthen vessels owned by a private person, and said to have been 
lately found in a tomb upon the borders of the Alban lake. From 
their rudeness and singularity of form, these appear to be of ex- 
treme antiquity. When discovered, they were contained in five or 
six very large urnsor pots: the whole collection amounts to seve- 
ral hundred pieces. ‘They are mostly, as far as ] could judge, im- 
itations of domestic utensils: amongst other things I noticed seve- 
ral kinds of lamps and drinking vessels, copies of the ancient lea- 
ther bottles, and of a caldron placed upon a furnace. Certain 
vessels containing bones were found, of which some were in shape 
like a house without windows, but witha door: its top was peaked 


like a roof, and there was something that resembled the ends of 


rafters projecting from it. The only other article that I will men- 
tion, bore a close resemblance to the sepulchre which | have de- 
scribed just above. If these are inded what they profess to be, | 
have seen nothing of the kind half so curious or so well deserving 
to be visited. ‘The road which we took yesterday brought us to 
the side of the lake ; and we here turned in the opposite direction to- 
wards Castle Gandolfo, situated at the end of a beautiful avenue 
of trees, a small village of modern origin and owned by the Popes. 
It was a holiday ; the boys were playing at a game of wooden balls, 
and the whole art consisted in rolling them farthest. ‘The beauty 
ef the day and the delicious prospects which the lake and hills pre- 
sented at every step, rendered this a truly delightful walk. Just 
before reaching the village we descended the steep bank (which 
must be here three hundred feet high) to the shores of the lake in 
order to see the famous drain or canal for letting out its waters. 
As I have said before, the lake has no natural outlet. During the 
seige of Veii it arose very suddenly according to tradition, and the 
Romans were told that their attempts to take their enemy’s town 
would be in vain, until they had by an artificial channel discharged 
the superfluous waters. This account of the origin of this tunnel, 
you no doubt remember having read in the fifth book of Livy. It 
is about a mile in length, and is carried through a hill composed of 
very hard lava, which rises four hundred feet, I should think, above 
the level of the conduit. It seems to have been constructed in the 
following manner. Large pits were sunk from the summit of the 
hill to the level of the lake ;_ these pits which may still be traced, ser- 
ved for drawing up the materials from the bottom, and the workmen 
placed in two adjoining ones picked through the rock towards each 
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other until they met. Some architects praise the skill with which 
this passage was made, and say that it displays a knowledge of the 
art of leveling; but it may be questioned whether any more pro- 
found science was necessary than that which is taught almost by na- 
ture itself, and reduced to practice by a good eye and the use of 
the simplest i inventions. At the mouth, this work affords a channel 
to the water of about three or four feet in width. The sides are 
faced with hewn stone apparently for ornament, and but for a short 
distance : within they seemed very irregular. ‘This drain performs 
its office after two thousand two hundred years as perfectly as at 
first, and carries the superfluous water of the lake by two small rills 
into the Tiber. 

It is worthy of remark, that a number of similar works exist to 
the north of Rome, in the volcanic region, where lakes occupying 
the places of craters are not unfrequent, and where several hollows 
that once were lakes have thus been laid bare. ‘These appear to 
be mainly works of the Etruscans, and the tradition recorded by 
Livy, points to a soothsayer of that nation as the original cause of 
the Alban conduit. 

There is one work of this kind, which on account of its size, 
history and interest at the present time I cannot pass over in silence. 
This is the tunnel cut by the emperor Claudius for lowering the 
water of the lake Fucinus, situated midway between the two seas, 
on the parallel of Rome, in the Neapolitan province of Abruzzo 
Ultra. ‘This lake is about ten miles in length, it lies under the 
highest peak of the Apennines, and is nearly four miles distant 
from the valley of the Liris, being separated by a hill three or four 
hundred feet in height. The Neapolitan government is now re- 
moving the rub bish which has for ages choked it up, and have 
finished a third part of the task, at the expense of thirty thousand 
dollars. Professor M. of Rome having lately visited it upon a bo- 
tanical excursion, gives me the following particulars. ‘The pits or 
wells are dug contiguous to each other, as in the case of the Alban 
canal; some of them, besides the perpendicular hole, have an ob- 
lique one which is furnished with rude steps cut in the rock. In 
order to be sure of meeting each other, the workmen at the bottom 
of the adjoining wells picked the rock not in the straight line of 
communication but at such an angle as to be sure of crossing each 
other’s tracks ; hence there are sometimes very sharp and almost 
rectangular turns in the path of the tunnel. ‘The level is exceed- 
ingly neglected, so that large pools of water have formed in the 
holes of the rock, and the workmen now engaged in clearing the 
passage have been obliged to plank the bottom, in order that carts 
may pass in and out. ‘This work is large enongh for two carts to 
pass: itis in some places so high that three men may stand in iton 
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one another’s heads, while elsewhere the head of one man will al- 
most touch the top. It begins a short distance from the lake, is 
carried first through the solid rock, and then passes through earth. 
The pits where the digging was through earth, were entirely filled 
with dirt, which sunk through when the tunnel was cleared. It is 
here that the excavation was begun by the government of Naples : 
my informant passed through about a mile and a half of its extent, 
and examined minutely the rest. From this description, it appears, 
that however great may have been the skill of earlier times, the 
Romans soon after the christian era carried on this work in a very 
bungling manner. The variations in the height of the passage 
must arise from ignorance of leveling, and seem to show, that the 
workmen followed their own guesses, rather than any scientific 
principle. 

We learn froin the twelfth book of the annals of Tacitus, from 
Suetonius in his life of Claudius, and from several other Latin au- 
thors, that this work was first conceived by Julius Cesar, but not 
undertaken on account of its magnitude ; that Claudius employed 
thirty thousand men for eleven years upon it, in the hope of deri- 
ving profit from the lands to be drained ; that he made a seafight 
upon the lake when the tunnel was supposed to be ready for re- 
ceiving the waters; that owing to a defect in the construction the 
water would not pass off until the channel had been made lower ; 
and that the tunnel went into use, and was cleared or repaired by 
several succeding princes. You will excuse this episode I trust, 
for though this work has been visited and described before (as by 
Sir W. Hamilton for instance) no one until very lately, has had the 
opportunity of exploring its recesses, and of seeing it as it was at 
the period of its first construction. 

Instead of reascending the hill from the Alban canal, we con- 
tinued our course for some time through the vineyards and gardens 
along the shore. A wall or quay which seems to have confined 
the waters of the lake, or perhaps served as a foundation for houses, 
may here be traced for a considerable distance. ‘The only other 
object deserving of notice is a grotto cut into the rock, called Di- 
ana’s bath. It was perhaps the summer retreat of some wealthy 
Roman ; and the situation was chosen on account of the view 
which is here afforded: from the recess of the grotto you look 
across the lake upon the conical summit of the Alban mountain. 
This is but one instance out of many which I have noticed, where 
a beautiful prospect determined the Romans in the choice of a 
place for their villas. A walk of two or three miles led up the 
hill, through a fine wood filled with wild flowers and through a nar- 
row valley to Marino. Just before reaching this village, which 
like almost all others in this part of Italy lies upon a hill, you pass 
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a copious fountain gushing from the rock. This is remarkable as 
being the “ Caput aque Ferentine,” where in early times the Latin 
cities including Rome, held their Diet in the vicinity of a sacred 
grove ; and where according to Livy (I. 51-3) Tarquin the proud 
procured the destruction of one of his rivals. The fountain is still 
called Capo d’ Acqua. Marino contains nothing worthy of notice 
excepting one or two pictures, one of which by Guido, I thought 
very good. From this place we went to Grotta Serrata, an abbey 
belonging, I believe, to Greek ecclesiastics of the Roman church. 
There was a great annual fair here to-day, and we met crowds re- 
turning from it, who saluted us as we passed and wished us a * bu- 
on viaggio.” I had previously visited this spot. On ordinary oc- 
casions, it is resorted to on account of several exceedingly fine 
fresco-paintings by Domenichino, in praise of the vigor and ex- 
pressiveness of which, too much can hardly be said. The two 
finest are a visit of the emperor Otho to the Abbey, and the heal- 
ing of a demoniac boy. As you will find descriptions of these 
pictures in books which you may have at hand, | will not go into 
details respecting them, On the present occasion, we spent a long 
time among the groups of peasants assembled at the fair ; we took 
our meal of bread and cheese and Alban wine in the midst of 
them, and had ample opportunity to observe the varieties of their cos- 
tume. Most of the women and girls were in their best attire. I 
noticed one in particular who was very pretty and richly dressed, 
and was attended by her father, a farmer of substance from Roc- 
ca Priora. ‘The principal articles sold here were horses, asses, and 
bacon. I observed besides other things some birdlime for sale, 
which I dare say was prepared after the old receipt which we have 
preserved by Pliny. I saw no appearance of intemperance in this 
great concourse, that I now remember ; nor any of those games and 
shows and jugglers tricks which abound at the fairs of France, 
England, and Germany, where I have been present. ‘The peo- 
ple seemed to have convened for sober purposes, and were con- 
tent to buy and sell and withdraw quietly. Grotta Ferrata has 
been selected without sufficient reason, as the site of Cicero’s 'Tus- 
culan villa. 

We ascended the hill of Tusculum, two miles distant from this 
place, on the southern side, where it is steep and bare, and looks 
towards the Alban mountain. ‘The other side which commands a 
fine view of the Roman plain, is covered with modern villas and 
laid out into walks. Excavations made within twenty-two years, 
have brought to light a number of ancient monuments upon the 
summit of this hill; and a road has been laid bare for a mile along the 
ridge, bordered as usual with innumerable sepulchres, and leading 
between stones that must have been the foundations of arches, to- 
Vou. HL. 25 
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wards the gate of the city. Within six months another road has 
been discovered, which left the first mentioned at right angles and 
descended into the plain. Both of these, especially the latter, are 
in good preservation. The walls of the city have been found, and 
are freed from earth for some distance. Within are two theatres in 
part disinterred and lying side by side, and adjoining them a portico 
erected, as is supposed, to protect the audience in case of rain. 
The citadel beyond is a rock of moderate height, about six hun- 
dred feet in diameter and capable of being made a strong fortress. 
Without the walls at some distance from the city and on the south 
side of the hill, are the ruins of a very extensive villa called Cice- 
ro’s ; at any rate the situation is worthy of him or any other man 
who had a taste for natural beauty. ‘The other ruins on this hill I 
must omit to notice. The view towards the Campagna is one of 
the best which can be taken. Directly north and distant about five 
miles is the lake of Gabii, near which the town of that name stood, 
and a small pond at a less distance and nearly in the same direc- 
tion, is called the lake Regillus. I had visited the hill of ‘Tuscu- 
lum before, and might say much more about it; but you will find 
it minutely described in common books, and with it the stiff Italian 
villas in the neighborhood of Frascati. ‘This is a dirty village half 
way down the hill, where we passed a most uncomfortable night at 
a miserable tavern. In the morning early, we took horses and rode 
to Palestrina, fourteen miles distant. For half that distance, our 
path followed the sides of the Alban group of mountains. We 
passed near Monte Porzio, and directly by the gates of Monte 
Competri. Shortly after leaving this latter village Rocca Priora 
came in view on the right, situated on a very high hill, and Colonna 
on the left. ‘The last is the ancient Labicum, and lies on a low 
eminence rising out of the plain. ‘Traces of an ancient road were 
often to be discovered, and soon after descending into the plain we 
followed one, which for several miles is in an excellent state, and 
still forms a part of the carriage way from Rome to Palestrina. 
This town, which I shall call by its ancient name Preneste, lies 
on a declivity of the Apennines about twenty-three miles from 
Rome. It was a very ancient and powerful Latin city. In the 
quarrels between the parties of Marius and Sylla, it espoused the 
cause of the former, and the younger Marius sustained a siege 
here in the 672d year of Rome. Itsurrendered at length to Syl- 
la’s general; the whole male population was destroyed and the 
city plundered. Sylla again rebuilt it and made it a Roman 
colony. It seems to have flourished since that time, not however 
without some reverses of fortune, for it was again completely de- 
stroyed about the year 1300, in the quarrels between pope Boni- 
face VIII, and the Colonna family. As you may judge from this 
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¢ketch, it has changed its situation : the ancient town seems to haye 
been higher up the hill than the modern. It was renowned for a 
temple and an oracle of Fortune. From the vestiges of this building 
still to be seen where the modern town stands, it must have occu- 
pied a most commanding situation above several terraces or plat- 
forms, between which there was a communication by steps. These 
terraces, several pillars, altars, etc. still exist, but the most re- 
markable thing preserved is an ancient mosatc of great size, which 
was part of the pavement of a chamber pertaining to the temple. 
Antiquaries are not agreed upon the subject of this composition : 
I have seen eight or ten conjectures of writers relating to it. All 
pronounce it Egyptian in origin, and several suppose it to refer to 
sacred rites performed upon the Nile. After all it may have been 
a fancy piece of the artist. ‘The foreground is chiefly occupied 
with a number of boats, islands, and temples ; behind are a variety 
of real or imaginary animals with Greek names. ‘This is one of 
the largest and oldest mosaics in existence. 

By far more interesting, however, to me were the Cy clopean 
walls of the ancient town. ‘This word is used to denote huge ir- 
regular stones placed together without mortar ; and includes all the 
more or less rude styles of fortification, that were successively 
adopted before stones regularly hewn and squared were introduced. 
Greece affords a number of examples of the Cyclopean style, and 
others may be seen in the hill country of ancient Latium at Cori, 
Ferentino, and elsewhere. ‘The walls of Preneste seem to belong 
to a very rude and early age: they are in part destroyed, but may 
be traced in the present town, and lead in an unbroken line towards 
the ancient citadel at the top of the hill. They seldom rise more 
than four or five feet above the present level of the soil, and must 
have been reduced in height when the ancient city was destroyed. 
The stones are shapeless masses of limestone torn from the rocks 
in the neighborhood. ‘They are quite large, but by no means of the 
size which I have elsewhere noticed, at Fiesole for instance, near 
I‘lorence, where a fine ancient wall of squared stone may be tra- 
ced for half a mile which contains some blocks fifteen feet long 
and four thick. ‘These walls of Praneste were interesting to me 
as being perhaps the oldest work of man that I had ever seen. A 
walk of half a mile conducted us to the citadel, over what was 
probably the site of the ancienttown. The hill is separated by a 
deep valley from the mountains behind, and the top commands an 
extensive view both towards the Roman plain, and towards the Sa- 
bine mountain, Anagni, and Terracina. ‘The site of the citadel 
is occupied by a cluster of houses, a church, and some ruins of the 
middle ages. Palestrina itself is a squalid miserable place. Only 
one of the streets affords a convenient passage for carriages. 
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They rise one above another on the hill side, and stairs form the 
communication between them. ‘The fine healthy looking children 
here, annoyed us more than those of any other place with their 
begging. 

After such a dinner as a fast day in a country town of Italy af- 
fords, we rode to Tivoli which lies on a hill of the same chain, and 
is sixteen miles distant from Palestrina by the road which we took. 
We followed an ancient road which must have been the Via Pra- 
nestina. For a mile or two it was in good repair, and passed through 
a well cultivated country—the most so that I have seen within the 
borders of the Campagna. But it then became bad and at length 
was scarcely passable. My horse stumbled at every moment over 
the pavement, which was lying displaced but still unbroken, and 
seemed to be rarely ventured upon by travelers. After following 
this road for some miles, we left it at a remarkable spot where a 
hill has been cut through in order to preserve the level, and taking 
a bypath along a little brook, passed by a cluster of houses called 
Passerano, and said to be built upon the site of Scaptia. No part 
of the Campagna that I have seen was so desolate as this. We 
saw neither habitation of man, nor beast in the fields. The land 
was in a great measure unenelosed and untilled, and seemed to be 
*€ enjoying its sabbaths.” 

Tivoli, the ancient Tibur, is visited by every traveler who goes 
to Rome, and has been frequently described ; I shall, therefore, 
do nothing more than give you a very brief sketch of it. It lies 
on the point of a very high hill, having on one side a deep valley 
into which the Anio falls, and on the other looking out upon the 
plain. In itself the town has no attractions aside from its romantic 
situation. A part of the stream is diverted into the town from its 
natural course, and after being used for manufacturing purposes, 
falls by several pretty cascades into the valley above mentioned. 
The main body of the stream however, falls at the head of the 
valley through two artificial channels. ‘The beauty of one of these 
was destroyed by a freshet in 1826. A path made by the French 
leads to the foot of these falls where the grottos in the rock, be- 
hind which the stream is seen descending, the singular deposits of 
limestone which the stream has made, a patural bridge below you, 
and the valley closing to the eye as you look down it, are all objects 
of singular interest. Above you is the temple of Vesta, a beauti- 
ful little circular building, which you may have often seen delinea- 
ted. A walk of several miles, through olive groves around this 
valley takes you by a number of ruined villas ; and on reascending 
towards the town itself, you observe that the high point of the hill is 
occupied. by a very extensive ruin, which is fixed on with justice 
as pertaining to the villa of Macenas. From this pile near to the 
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clouds he contemplated the smoke and bustle of Rome.* A mag- 
nificent villain the neighborhood of these ruins built by the cardi- 
nal D’Este, is fast approaching to decay. 

In the morning I bade adieu to “ 'Tibur superbum” for the second 
time, and walked to Adrian’s villa which lies about two miles from 
the town, and not very far from the road to Rome. A second ex- 
amination of these ruins confirmed my opinion formed after the 
first, that however vast the original design was, it wanted unity of 
parts, and seemed rather to have proceeded from caprice than a re- 
gard for the true principles of taste. ‘The number of buildings 
whose brick walls are here to be seen, is astonishingly great ; one 
continued line of them extends for about a mile, and there are 
others at some distance from these first. I will leave you to seeka 
more particular description of them from others. ‘The only wri- 
ter of ancient times who has spoken particularly of Adrian’s villa, 
is Spartian, who says in his life of the emperor, that he copied here 
all the most remarkable buildings he had seen in his extensive tra- 
vels, amongst others the Lyceum, Academy, and Peecile of Athens, 
and the Canopus of Egypt: that he made a vale of ‘Tempe in minia- 
ture, and infernal regions. Adrian seems to have united great vanity 
and a rage for building. Both are displayed in the castle of 
St. Angelo at Rome, which he built for his own mausoleum. I 
have somewhere read, that he had an architect killed who presu- 
med to criticise one of his plans for a temple ; if so, I suppose he 
was left to follow his own whim in erecting his villas, and was not 
cisturbed by unwelcome advice. A great number of statues have 
been dug up around these buildings and many more once existed. 
It appears that even in the sixteenth century, the marble statues 
were used to make lime of, just as the blocks of the colosseum 
were employed by Michael Angelo himself, to build one of the 
modern Roman palaces. In the neighborhood of the villa, Sir W. 
Hamilton found a number of legs, arms, feet, and trunks apparently 
amassed to be calcined in some previous age. 

Where the road from ‘Tivoli crosses the Anio, nineteen miles 
from Rome, a fine cylindrical tomb of the Plautian family is still 
standing. ‘They were originally from ‘Tibur, and, as the inscription 
on the tomb records, filled several places of dignity and trust, under 
the first emperors. Soon after, the road passes between the an- 
cient and modern quarries of 'Travertmo or Tiburtine limestone, 


which is a very hard and watery deposit. Of this stone many of 


the ancient works, and nearly all the more splendid churches and 
palaces of modern Rome, are built. ‘Two miles beyond, the wa- 
ters of the Lago Sulfureo, (Sulphur Lake,) cross the road by a 
modern drain, and diffuse their odor for a great distance round. 


* Horace, Od, HI. 29. 
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This lake has been rapidly diminishing for centuries, and is now 
not more than five hundred feet in diameter. Others that seem 
once to have existed in the neighborhood, have disappeared. You 
will find a description of it and of iis floating islands formed by 
scum entangling the seeds of plants, in Sir Humphry Davy’s Con- 
solations in Travel. ‘Two other small lakes lie a mile nearer 
Rome. One of them called the Lago dei Sartari is by the road 
side, and is worthy of remark for the depositions of limestone 
around its sides, which assume in most instances the shape of hol- 
low tubes, and form with great rapidity. From this spot to where 
the road again crosses by the Ponte Mammolo to the southern 
side of the river, a distance of about ten miles, there is scarcely a 
dwelling house, with the exception of three taverns. Instead of 
returning to Rome, which is five miles westward, from the bridge, 
I will request you to follow me three miles in a northwest direction 
along the meadows of the Anio towards another bridge, which 
keeps the place and nearly the name of the ancient Pons Lomen- 
tanus. Ascending a small hill on the northern side of the stream 
and on the right of the road, and looking down the current, you 
observe a chain of low hills, to which that on which you are stand- 
ing may be said to pertain. ‘These are with great probability con- 
sidered to be the “ Sacred Mount,” to which the plebian party of 
Rome twice retired, and which Livy, Dionysius and others place 
just across the Anio, three miles from the city. I know not when 
I have had stronger impressions of desolation and solitude, than 
when I stood upon this hill. I wasalone and no other human be- 
ing wasin sight. Scarce a house can be seen in the neighborhood ; 
a modern aqueduct alone could be traced at a distance, and just be- 
low me were two ancient sepulchres. F locks feedingin the meadow 
half a mile off, and guarded by two shepherd’s dogs, were the only 
living thing discernible. I shouted to render the loneliness less 
painful, and one of the dogs hearing me barked and advanced a 
few steps towards the hill, as though fearing invasion or unused to 
have his solitude broken by the voice of man. 

Two miles northwest from this bridge, the Anio unites with the 
Tiber, and is crossed by the Ponte Salaro near the confluence. 
A hill observed on the left before you cross the bridge and near 
the junction of the rivers, is the site of Antemne, a very ancient 
town, the nearest neighbor of Rome, and destroyed in very early 
times in order to remove a rival and to swell the numbers of the 
city by its inhabitants, which were transplanted thither. The road, 
which crosses this bridge and runs along the valley of the Tiber to 
the east of that stream, follows the course of the Via Salaria, the 
oldest Roman road of which mention is made. ‘Two miles from 
the bridge and five from the city, a chain of hills of moderate 
height are the probable site of Fidene. ‘These hills are composed 
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of a soft volcanic stone, and abound in excavations which may how- 
ever be of very modern origin. 1 observed upon them no vestiges 
of ancient times, except fragments of stone and pottery. Several 
of them might have been made almost impregnable in ancient war- 
fare. ‘The nature of the ground affords a very clear comment on 
Livy’s descriptions of the engagements which took place in its vi- 
cinity. Fidenz was destroyed in the three hundred and twenty- 
ninth year after the building of Rome, but was subsequently colo- 
nized and made a freetown. An event occurred here in the reign 
of Tiberius which shows that more than the three thousand destroy- 
ed by Samson, can perish in the ruins of a building. A certain 
Atilius built a temporary ampitheatre in order to exhibit gladiatorial 
games. A vast crowd was collected, as the town was but five 
miles from the metropolis, and the structure fell, having been 
loosely puttogether. Fifty thousand persons, according to Tacitus, 
were maimed or bruised, and Suetonius puts the number of those 
who perished at twenty thousand.* 

I will close this long letter with an account of an excursion to 
the supposed seat of Veii, which after a long siege was taken and 
destroyed by Camillus, in the three hundred and fifty-ninth year of 
Roine. The spot lies between eleven and twelve miles from the 
walls of Rome, and one mile east of the road to Florence. The 
nature of the place is as follows. ‘T'wo little streams running in 
very deep beds at an acute angle with each other, have a precipi- 
tous rock at their junction, on which stands a castellated place with 
a few houses and a church, named Isola Farnese. This is supposed 
to be the citadel of Veii, which Camillus entered by a mine. The 
two sides which are formed by the beds of the brooks, are inacces- 
sible: the third can be approached with carriages but is itself steep 
and capable of being defended. ‘This island forms a triangle or cir- 
cular segment of nearly halfa mile in diameter. ‘The united stream 
after flowing half a mile, is joined by another which has also worn 
for itself a deep channel within rocky walls. ‘The country between 
these streams is rather high, and now covered principally with wood. 
This is the site of Veii itself, which has thus a natural wall on three 
sides ; I am not aware that its boundary on the fourth side can be 
traced. In going from Isola Farnese to this spot, we took a wind- 
ing road which led by a pretty waterfall and by a mill, where they 
were grinding Indian corn, which is used in Italy, as with us for 
human food. ‘The miller was a youth from Lucca, with a coun- 
tenance fit for a statuary to model after, and quite noble in his de- 
meanor and way of speaking. From the mill we walked through 
wheat-fields and brush-wood, by the foundations of an ancient 





* Tac. Hist. 12, 62. Sucton vit. Tiberii, 40. 
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house to a place called the Ponte Sodo. The brook here runs 
under the rocks for several hundred feet, in a straight channel, 
twenty feet wide and ten high. This was undoubtedly a work of 
art constructed by the ancient Etruscan inhabitants, and I could 
find no motive for it, except defense or access to the water in a 
protected place. In its neighborhood, I observed the old walls 
peeping above the ground, and the foundations of a bridge 
which was probably crossed by a Roman road of later times. Here 
are also five or six bare rocks cut all over with holes; some of 
which are arched and others peaked at the top, while all, I believe, 
contain the usual round place for the urn which received the ashes 
of the dead. One of these holes was large, and appeared to have 
been a regular tomb with doors: the rest were not unlike in form 
or size to the small niches of some Roman tombs, in which one or 
two vessels of earthen ware containing bones are found. But these 
were in the open air and within the supposed walls of the city, so 
that I knew not what to make of them. The Etruscans buried 
their dead mostly in vaults under ground and with much splendor, 
but this looked like a burial place of savages. 

There has heretofore been much discussion concerning the site 
of Veii. Some without any reason fixed it at Civita Castellana, a 
town thirty-six miles from Rome on the road to Perugia. But 
Dionysius expressly declares that it was one hundred stadia, or 
about twelve miles from Rome, and an ancient road-book places it 
at just that distance and in this neighborhood. Excavations made 
2 few years since concur with these authorities, having brought to 
light within these very precincts a number of monuments, among 
which are several inscriptions relating to Veii, then a Roman colony. 
The colony bore the name of the old town upon the foundations of 
which it was built. All the inscriptions are of the times of the 
emperors. ‘The ruins of the Etruscan city must have lain undisturb- 
ed more than four centuries, for Propertius, in the days of Augus- 
tus speaks of it as being still desolate. His words are, ‘* Now 
within the walls the shepherd’s horn gives forth a slow sound, 
and fields are measured over your bones.”* Just within these 
same walls, we were met by two shepherds. One had just been 
dismissed by his master, and was wandering away, the picture of 
wretchedness, with all his goods in his wallet. His wages, he told 
us, were but two dollars a month. Isola Farnese contains about 
eighty inhabitants, who leave it on the approach of the sickly sea- 
son, and go elsewhere in search of employment. What a striking 
contrast to ancient Veii, a city according to Dionysius as large as 
Athens, and for centuries the most formidable foe of Rome. 





* Blea. 4, 11, 29. 
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The uncultivated and neglected state of the Roman plain is in 
good keeping with the sepulchres along the roads, the ruins in the 
city, and the broken spirit of the people. ‘The land for the most 
part, is to appearance barren ; but, though by no means so rich as 
the plains of North Italy and of Campania, would, I am persuaded, 
repay the laborer for his toil, if he had an interest in the ground 
and could stand the diseases-of summer. At present most of the 
land is owned by religious corporations and by great families. ‘This 
circumstance gives rise to a class of men, called “ mercanti di cam- 
pagna,” who pay a certain sum for the lands, and cultivate them 
chiefly by means of superintendents and day laborers, while they 
themselves reside at Rome and the other towns. ‘There are thirty 
or forty of these men at Rome, who rank in wealth and conse- 
quence, [ am told, between the bankers and the other merchants, 
and are some of them quite rich. They visit their farms during 
the sickly months, but are careful not to sleep outside of the city 
walls. 

I have heard it said, that four times as much land is devoted to 
pasturage and the raising of horses, which are exported in great 
numbers to Tuscany and Naples, as in the neighboring regions. 
This arises partly from the nature of the soil, and partly from the 
climate. The sheep feed on the plains during the winter, and in 
the summer are driven among the Apennines. Where grain is 
produced, it is usually sown, if Iam correctly informed, three 
years in succession, and then the land lies fallow two or sometimes 
three years. Sheep are pastured on it the second year, and de- 
vour what grows of itself. Human labor is scarce. Hence great 
numbers come from the Roman provinces on the Adriatic, in Oc- 
tober, and work in the plain or in the city until April or May. The 
people of the Abruzzi come down to gather the harvests on the 
plain, and return to gather their own. In winter the wages of a 
laboring man, a gardener, for example, are about twenty cents a 
day, as stated to me; in summer they rise sometimes to fifty. 

This is one of those countries which ‘ devour the men thereof,” 
and “ the burning ague which consumeth the eyes and causeth sor- 
row of spirit is appointed over it.” In ancient times the number 
of towns in the plain proves that it must have been healthy, and a 
passage of Strabo implies* that it was so, with the exception of the 
coast. ‘The Romans in their early days purposely destroyed the 
neighboring cities in order to have no rival near them. Afterwards 
the greater part of the plain was covered with villas and gardens, 
while supplies of corn were drawn from richer countries. Since 
then, in becoming a prey to summer fevers, it has had the portion 


* Lib. 5, cap, 3, § 5. 
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of other depopulated lands. I have never seen, for instance, such 
marks of an unhealthy climate as at Pastum on the gulf of Saler- 
no, a city which was once full of men : the eastern side of Cala- 
bria too -vhere of old large and powerful Greek cities stood, is now 
exceedingly unhealthy, and many examples of a like kind might 
be brought forward. Whatever be the cause of the malaria, it 
seems to follow a certain degree of decay and desolation, and to 
be slow in attacking compact settlements. The thickly peopled 
parts of Rome are little exposed to it. Some proof of this may be 
found in the fact that the population has increased about ten thou- 
sand since the peace in Europe, according to a statement published 
last year. It appears to me that the moral causes of decay here 
are far more to be dreaded than this. If the malaria eomes, as 
many think, from the deposition of undisturbed vegetable matter, 
a few generations of men by turning up the soil might arrest its 
progress; but what remedy can be found for a sunken and ensla- 
ved people ? What other than that, which the government would 
rather see a desert around it, than resort to—pure christianity with 
its invariable attendants, knowledge and freedom. When that re- 
medy shall be used, I believe that it will restore the land to what- 
ever appearance of fertility it once wore, and take away its disea- 
ses by giving it into the hands of a regenerated nation. 








Art. III.—Review or tue Works or THE Rev. Ropert Hau.* 


The Works of the Rev. Robert Hall, A. M. Minister of Broadmead Cha- 
vel, Bristol, England. First complete edition ; with a brief Memoir of 
the Author. In twovolumes. G. & C. & If. Carvill: New-York. 


THERE are some names to which Providenee assigns a sort of 
earthly immortality ; men who perhaps do not bring their powers 
into more vigorous exercise than many others, but whe have pow- 
ers to use, which others have not ;—men who leave the impress of 
their minds upon the character of an age, who are emphatically the 
master spirits of their generation, and whose thoughts scarcely as- 
sume a tangible form, before they are darting, as if by a magical in- 
fluence, all over the world. Men of this description it must be 
confessed are few. So we shall find it has been, if we look back 
upon the history of past ages ; and so no doubt it will be in respect 
to our own age. Nevertheless, we hesitate not to assign to this 





* At the moment when this article was passing through the press, the mel- 
ancholy intelligence arrived in this country, that Robert Hall is no more. It 
is now too late for us to modify our remarks with reference to this fact; they 
will be read, we trust, with increased interest, under the impressions creatcd 
by the loss of such a man. 
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highest rank of names, the venerable name of Ropert Hatv. 
For though his published works in which he will speak to poste- 
rity are far more limited than could be wished, yet what he has writ- 
ten is of such a character, and his personal influence, independent 
of his writings, will have been so great, that his life, we have no 
doubt, will, in many respects, have been one of the most impor- 
tant, which the history of the present age will record. 

Until very recently, the works of Robert Hall have existed only 
in the form of miscellaneous pamphlets, some of which it has been 
difficult to obtain even in England ; and most of which, with the 
exception of some of his occasional sermons, have been compara- 
tively little known in this country. Some of these have indeed 
had an extensive circulation on this side the water, especially his 
sermons on infidelity, which Dr. Dwight, (and we know not where 
to look for higher authority,) pronounced to be inferior to no ser- 
mons in the Janguage. We had, therefore, much pleasure in hear- 
ing that a young clergyman, a countryman of ours, who was every 
way qualified for the undertaking, was engaged in preparing an 
edition of the entire works of Mr. Hall, to be accompanied with a 
short memoir of his life. ‘The work has at length appeared, and 
is, in every respect, highly creditable to the editor, while we are 
persuaded it will prove one of the most acceptable gifts, which the 
reading public of this country has for a long time received. While 
we congratulate the mother country that she has given such pro- 
ductions to the world, we may, perhaps, congratulate our own, that 
she has been the first to collect and arrange these productions, in 
such a form as to secure for them a general circulation. 

It is our design in this article, not so much to attempt a particu- 
lar notice of the various publications of Mr. Hall, which are given 
us in these volumes, as to present an outline of his life and charac- 
ter, and especially of the character of his writings ; and to exhibit 
in several points of view the influence which he is probably desti- 
ned to exert on the interests of the present age. If, in noticing 
his life and character, we should seem to have gathered materials 
from any other source than the judicious memoir with which the 
editor has supplied us, or to speak with more confidence than might 
be expected, of a foreigner who has never been among us, we may 
be allowed to say, that we shall state nothing which has not been 
authenticated to us either by Mr. Hall’s particular friends, or by 
our own personal observation. 

Rosert Haut is the son of a distinguished Baptist minister 
in England, of the same name, who is known in this country 
chiefly as having been the author of a small, but very useful book, 
entitled, “‘ Help to Zion’s travelers.” ‘The son was born at Arnsby, 
August, 1764. In very early youth, he gave indications of the 
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rarest intellectual endowments, being able, as his father states, at 
the age of nine, fully to comprehend some of the profoundest rea- 
soning on moral subjects, which the language affords—that contain- 
ed in the most elaborate treatises of Jonathan Edwards. In 1773, 
he became a member of an academy at Northampton, under the 
instruction of the late distinguished Dr. John Ryland. ‘Thence he 
was removed to the institution at Bristol, designed for the educa- 
tion of young men for the ministry, under the care of Dr. Caleb 
Evans, a man of fine powers and enlarged views, who, at that 
time, officiated as pastor of the congregation of which Mr. Hall now 
has the charge. At the age of seventeen, he entered King’s col- 
lege, Aberdeen, where he continued nearly four years, in constant 
attendance on the lectures of Dr. George Campbell, author of the 
celebrated work on miracles, etc. During this period he formed 
an intimacy with Mr. (now Sir James) Macintosh, in many respects 
a kindred spirit to himself, which is known to have been continued, 


and which in later years has given rise to a letter from the pen of 


Sir James, which is judiciously incorporated in the memoir of Mr. 
Hall, and which one cannot read without feeling perhaps an equal 
admiration for the intellect and the heart of its author. 

About the time of his leaving Aberdeen, Mr. Hall _ the 
degree of Master of Arts, and became associated with Dr. [vans 
at Bristol, not only in the ministry, but in the instruction of the 
theologi cal academy. Here he immediately acquired a popularity, 
which would have been too great to be enduring, had it not been 
founded on the rarest intellectual endowments of the age. ‘Though 
the Dissenters in England, at that period, had far less influence than 
they enjoy at present, and though the denomination to which Mr. 
Hall belonged, was by no means the most popular even among 
them, yet such was the admiration of his powers, that the most 
distinguished divines and even dignitaries of the Established church, 
were often among his hearers. But in the midst of his almost un- 
precedented popularity, an event occurred, which, for a season, 
awakened painful apprehensions lest this bright star, which had 
risen with so much radiance, and had begun to diffuse its light in 
both hemispheres, might, so far as the present state of existence is 
concerned, be prematurely struck out of the intellectual firma- 
ment. ‘This was nothing less than a temporary derangement of in- 
tellect. In consequence of this, he was taken home to his friends 
in Leicestershire, and for some time it was strongly apprehended, 
that he was the subject of an incurable mental alienation. Gradu- 


ally, however, this most appalling malady yielded to a course of 


judicious treatment; and his great mind having regained its accus- 
tomed balance, came back to its former habit of sober, well ordered 


and majestic operations. ‘There has since been a recurrence of 
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this affecting visitation, though for several of the last years, it is un- 
derstood, there has been no indication of it; and from the ad- 
vanced period which he now has reached, it is reasonable to 
hope, that this noble intellect will never suffer another eclipse, or 
cease to operate for the benefit of the world, until it shall blaze 

forth with brighter splendor on a nobler field of existence. 
Possibly it may be with some a matter of curiosity to know, 
what were the operations of this mighty mind, at the melancholy 
: season to which we have adverted. It is said, that during no pe- 
i riod of his life, did he ever evince, in a higher degree, his native 
| intellectual superiority. He was great, incomparably great, even | 
in the wildest ravings of the maniac. His reasonings, it is said, 
always of course, proceeding upon false premises, and often con- 
ducting to most ridiculous conclusions, were nevertheless logically 
\ accurate, and sometimes in the highest style of forensic eloquence. 
} Many of the sentiments and expressions which he then uttered, 
were treasured up by his friends, and some of them must certainly 
be regarded as among the most brilliant effusions of the human 
inind. We have seen nothing from his pen, and heard nothing 
from his lips, which discovered more of the fire of genius, than 
some remarks which have been reported to us by his friends, as 
having fallen from him during the continuance of this calamitous 

visitation. 

Soon after this season of mental alienation had gone by, Mr. Hall 
accepted an invitation to become pastor of the Baptist church at 
Cambridge, which had been rendered vacant by the death of the 
celebrated Robert Robinson. This singularly gifted man, (Mr. 
Robinson,) had been one of the most eloquent and popular preach- 
ers in England, and withal, for a time, decidedly evangelical ; but 
he gradually departed from the simplicity of the gospel, till he 
landed in the grossest errors of Socinianism, and probably in down- 
right infidelity. Mr. Hall, who knew him well, declared that he 
had never seen a man who possessed more engaging powers either 
in preaching or in conversation. No one was better fitted than Mr. 
Hall to succeed such a man as Robinson; for while he had far 
more intellectual force than his predecessor ever possessed, and 
thus was able more than to meet the demands which even Robert 
Robinson’s hearers might naturally make, for noble exhibitions of 
intellect, he was prepared by the same means successfully to resist 
the influence of previous false ministrations, and even on that 
ground, to raise the standard of evangelical truth and piety. 

During Mr. Hall’s residence at Cambridge, he occupied a field, 
than which, perhaps, no other could have been found better adapt- 
ed to his gigantic powers. Living in the immediate neighborhood 
of the university, he was constantly brought in contact with the most 
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distinguished scholars of the age; and many of them who had no 
great sympathy in the interests of the Dissenters, regularly availed 
themselves of his ministrations. While there was here every thing 
to waken the energy of his genius, and to impel his mind to its 
noblest efforts, his influence was powerfully felt by many other 
minds, which were destined to an active and public career, and in 
some instances to be the light of their generation. He continued 
here till about the year 1804, during which time he published seve- 
ral pamphlets, the most important of which were his Apology for 
the freedom of the press, and his sermon on modern Infidelity. 
At the period above mentioned, his mind sustained another shock 
similar to that which we have already described, in consequence of 
which his labors were again interrupted, and he was finally separa- 
rated from a charge, which he had served for several years with 
ihe highest ability and acceptance. 

On this calamitous occasion, the apprehensions of Mr. Hall’s 
friends and of the public were renewed, that his intellect would 
never emerge from the dark cloud which had again settled over it. 
But by the blessing of God accompanying the most judicious medi- 
cal treatment, he was shortly restored to complete mental sanity, 
insomuch that he was enabled to resume his ministerial labors, and 
to prosecute them with his usual vigor and success. He was 
finally prevailed upon to accept the pastoral charge of the Baptist 
church at Leicester, and so efficient and popular was his ministry, 
that it became necessary repeatedly to enlarge the chapel in which 
he preached. 

The removal of Mr. Halli from Leciester to his last place of resi- 
dence, took place in 1825, ‘The church at Broadmead, Bristol, 
having been left destitute by the death of the venerable Dr. Ry- 
land, invited Mr. Hall to become his successor. So strong was the 
mutual attachment between him and the congregation which he 
had served for nearly twenty years, and which had risen under his 
ministry from a state of great depression to the highest respecta- 
bility, that it was not without much reluctance and a severe conflict 
of feeling, that he finally resolved on a removal. After a de- 
liberation of several months, he came to the conclusion, that the 
indications of Providence were in favor of the proposed change ; 
and accordingly resigned his pastoral charge amidst the prayers 
and tears of an admiring and devoted congregation. 

From the period last mentioned, he has labored constantly, with 
the exception of occasional interruptions from ill health, in the 
church which his intimate and venerable friend, Dr. Ryland, had 
served for many years, and in which, if we mistake not, Mr. Hall 
preached his first sermon. His congregation, though not large, 
is composed chiefly of the most respectable class; and probably 
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the only reason why it is not larger, is, that his chapel is only of or- 
dinary size, and his health and voice are such as would not admit 
of his preaching in a larger place. It is hardly necessary to say, 
that his chapel is the resort of almost every intelligent stranger 
who visits Bristol; and instances are not unfrequent of persons 
from remote parts of the kingdom, and from other countries, who 
happen to be in that part of England, making it a matter of cal- 
culation to pass the sabbath at Bristol, for the sake of the gratifica- 
tion and benefit of hearing from him even a single sermon. 

It has been the lot of this great man from early childhood, to 
be afflicted by a bodily disease (tic doleureux) which has not only 
often occasioned an interruption of his labors, but has rendered his 
life emphatically a life of pain. His sufferings are sometimes so 
severe that, if it were not for a very free use of laudanum, it would 
\ seem that he must speedily sink under thein; but by frequently re- 

sorting to this remedy, he gains atemporary and partial relief from 

his pains, while his constitution has been so trained to the habit of 

using it, that there is scarcely any quantity which he cannot take 

with perfect impunity. It has often and justly been the occasion of 

regret, that he has published so little ; but the true reason is unques- 

; tionably to be found in the fact that he has always been subject to 

this constitutional disease; and the only wonder, after all, really is 

that, with scarcely any relief from severe pain except that which 

is gained by artificial means, he should have produced so much; 

especially that he should have held on in so constant and brilliant a 

course of labor in the pulpit. It is truly wonderful, that his con- 

: stitution should not long ere this, have yielded to the power of this 

dreadful disease; but it has not, until at very recent period, 

seemed to affect in the least, his general health and vigor. No 

doubt it has been a salutary discipline to his heart, and perhaps the 

/ very discipline which, in connection with the painful visitation to 

which we have already adverted, was best calculated to keep 

down that pride of intellect, to which such a mind must be in some 

respects peculiarly exposed. During the last iour months, as we 

have learned, Mr. Hall’s public labors have been much interrupted 

by the increased power of his disease ; and though he was very 

lately able to appear before his people once on the sabbath, yet 

considering the strength which his disease has already gained in 

connection with the fact that he has reached the age of sixty-six, 

| we can scarcely anticipate any thing but the melancholy intelli- 
gence, at no distant period, that his brilliant course is finished. 

There is in most minds a euriosity to know something of the 

personal appearance of those, whose character or works have been 

the subject of their admiration. ‘The engraving prefixed to the 

works of Mr. Hall conveys perhaps as accurate an idea of his 
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face, as can be gained from any thing short of the original; but 
there is, after all, something in the man himself, which we do not ex- 
pect ever to see copied, and which we do not believe can be co- 
pied in all its perfection. In certain states of feeling, his eye ex- 
hibts not merely the fire, but if the expression may be allowed, the 
very lightning of genius. You could not meet him as a stranger 
in the market place, without perceiving ata glance that he is no 
common specimen of man ; and if he should turn his eye upon you 
when his mind is coming forth, as it sometimes does, in the majesty 
and storm of burning thought, you would scarcely find it difficult 
to believe, that he was intended to lmk man to some higher order 
of beings. In his person he is of about the medium height, with a 
large frame and perhaps alittle inclined tocorpulency. In his very 
gait there is a majesty, which tells of the greatness of his intellect. 
Perhaps the character of Mr. Hall’s mind cannot be better de- 
scribed in a single word than by saying, that itis perfectly balanced, 
and combines all the various powers in their highest perfection, 
If he possessed any one faculty in the same exuberance in which he 
possesses them all, and in respect to the others were not in the 
least distinguished, it would be enough to render him an extra- 
ordinary man. If he reasons, it is always with strict philosophic- 
al accuracy; with a keen, searching glance into the very mys- 
teries of his subject, leaving the reader or hearer often at a loss 
whether most to admire the light, or the strength, or the depth of 
his argument; and generally leaving his antagonist to the alternative 
of quiet submission, or of preparing for a still more mortifying defeat. 
If he comes into the region of taste or imagination, here also he is 
equal'y at home. With the same apparent ease that his mind can 
frame a powerful argument, it will pour forth images of exquisite 
beauty and tenderness, as well as of overwhelming majesty and 
strength. In short, there is no part of the intellectual world in which 
he does not seem to breathe freely, as if it were his peculiar ele- 
ment. He is at home:as far below the surface of things, as far 
down in the depths of metaphysical abstraction, as perhaps any 
mind ever penetrates. He is at home amidst the common sense 
realities of life, judging of men and things with as much accuracy, 
as if the whole business of his life had been to watch and analyze 
the operations of the human heart. He is at home in the field of 
fancy, in worlds of his own creation; and he can find in the moun- 
tain and the valley, in the ocean and the sky, in the storm and 
the lightniag, in every thing in the kingdom of nature and provi- 
dence, a field where his imagination may expatiate with unlimited 
power. His acquisitions correspond, in a good degree, to his ori- 
ginal endowments. It were not to be expected, indeed it were 
not possible, that he could have gone extensively into every de- 
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partment of science and learning, in which his great and versatile 
mind would have enabled him to become preeminent; we suppose 
his favorite studies to have been the science of morals and theolo- 
gy, though he has shown himself deeply versed in political econo- 
my, and the various branches of polite literature. His knowledge 
of the ancient and modern classics is extensive and exact; and if 
we mistake not, they make part of his every-dav reading even at 
this advanced period of life. We remember to have been equal- 
ly delighted and astonished at hearing him converse for an hour 
upon the philosophy of language, in a style which discovered a 
degree of reflection and research from which one might have sup- 
posed, that it was not only a favorite topic, but that he had made 
it the study of his life. 

It were naturally to be expected, that an intellect of such un- 
common strength should be associated with a corresponding strength 
of feeling. ‘This is true in respect to Mr. Hall; and it is no doubt 
to the power of his feelings, that the world is indebted for some of 
the most brilliant and useful of his efforts. A man of a dull tempe- 
rament, let his intellect be what it might, could never produce those 
fine strains of soul-stirring eloquence, in which it is the privilege of 
Mr. Hall to pour out even his common thoughts. But with all the 
strength of his feelings, his heart is full of kindness and affec- 
tion. In all his intercourse he is noble and generous. His attach- 
ments are strong and enduring. He is open and honest in respect 
to every thing and every body. Asnoone can approach him without 
a deep feeling of respect, so no one can be admitted to the hospitali- 
ties of his fireside and the privilege of his friendship, without find- 
ing, that the sentiment of respect is fast ripening into that of cordial 
and affectionate attachment. 

The piety of this great man is at once rational and evangelical ; 
equally removed from the false fervors of enthusiasm and the cold 
reveries of a philosophical religion. His views of religious truth 
are well known to correspond generally with those of Dr. Dwight, 
Dr. Lathrop, and the other divines of the same school in this 
country ; and it were not possible that his religious character, built 
upon such views, should be otherwise than rational and consistent. 
In his conversation, his preaching, his devotional exercises, he 
shows not only that he is familiar with every part of divine truth, 
but that its influence deeply pervades his heart ; and that he 
covets no higher honor, and no more delightful employment than 
to sit at the feet of Jesus and commune with him. In his prayers, 
there is the same originality and strength of conception that mark 
every thing which comes either from his lips or his pen; but there is 
apparently the simple breathing out of the soul in fervent and holy 
desires, and an entire forgetfulness of every thing that does not per- 
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tain to the duty in which he is engaged. While his manner in 
prayer is deeply earnest and impressively solemn, his tones are 
simple and natural, and as far removed as can be from that artificial 
and whining manner, which is intended to indicate deep feeling, 
but which to a reflecting person always gives some reason to doubt 
whether there is any feeling at all. 

It must be obvious to any one who is even moderately conversant 
with Mr. Hall’s writings, that he has no great partiality for theolo- 
gical technicalities; indeed we know of no writer who has done 
more than he by example at least, to discountenance them, and to 
restore to the science of theology the plain language of the bible 
and common sense. It admits not of question, that many a great 
mind has been held in bondage to error by the mere influence of 
words and phrases; and perhaps it were not rash to assert that 
there are yet some modes of expression, that the church is not prepa- 
red to part with because they seem to her venerable on account of 
their age, which would not bear to be brought to the simple stand- 
ard of scripture and common sense. We are far from wishing to 
see any change on this subject, which should unnecessarily shock 
the feelings of any of our fellow christians; nor would we desire 
any change unless in cases where the popular phraseology is mani- 
festly adapted to obscure the truth or lead to positive error. But 
we regard it as one of the happy effects of the controversy which 
for the last twenty years has been going on between the friends and 
the enemies of evangelical truth, that it has served greatly to re- 
duce the technical vocabulary of theological science. We are sa- 
tisfied, that the religion of Christ is not only most attractive, but most 
powerful, when it is presented in its native simplicity. It feels 
every thing foreign that is laid upon it, as a dead weight. Let it be 
entirely unembarrassed by human inventions, and it will soon take 
wing and fly through the world. 

But if we mistake not, there is as much reason for reform in the 
technology of experimental religion, as of theological science. 
We had hoped that Foster’s enlightened and admirable view of 
this subject, would not have been lost upon the religious commu- 
nity of this country ; but if we are not entirely deceived, there 
never was a time when the use of quaint and offensive phraseology 
in the department of christian experience, was more common than 
itis at present. There is a set of phrases which seem by many 
persons to be regarded as inseparable from revivals of religion, 
which are neither warranted by seripture nor consistent with good 
taste ; and the tendency of which is to keep many in the higher 
classes from ever examining the subject at all. We happened 
within a week to be traveling in a stage coach with a gentle- 
man of apparently deep and earnest piety, who actually seemed to 
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have so identified these phrases with all his ideas of experimental 
religion, that he could not speak of the subject at all in any other 
language. Instead of saying, for instance, that a certain church 
which seemed to be on the eve of a revival, was deeply humbled be- 
fore God, he said there were great breakings down in it; and 
instead, of saying, that there was a spirit of earnest prayer, he re- 
marked irreverently as we thought, that there was prayer which took 
right hold of the Lord’s arm. Indeed we have to object to much of 
this phraseology, which has come in upon us of late years, not 
merely that it is offensive to good taste, but that it is positively ir- 
reverent; and we earnestly hope, that ministers and all intelligent 
christians will set their faces steadfastly against it, and will endeav- 
or to realize themselves, and so far as they can, make others realize, 
that earnest piety and common sense have never declared war 
against each other. We have never heard any person converse on 
the subject of religion, who was more entirely unexceptionable in 
this respect than Mr. Hall; and if there were the same tendency 
to this evil in England which there is in this country ; we should 
set down his complete exemption from it as one of the positive evi- 
dences of his greatness. 

In private conversation, Mr. Hall is the admiration and delight 
of every circle in which he mingles. He converses a great deal, 
partly because when his mind is excited, it is not easy for him to 
remain silent, and partly because there is so much in his conversa- 
tion to interest and edify, that almost every one who is in his com- 
pany regards it as a privilege to listen rather than talk, and acts ac- 
cordingly. We have been struck with the fact, that let the conver- 
sation turn on whatever subject it may, even though it be a sub- 
ject on which he might be expected to be least at home, he is 
equally ready, equally eloquent. He possesses beyond any other 
man we have known, the faculty of bringing facts and principles 
which are stored up in his mind, instantly to bear upon any given 
subject; throwing around it at once, to the mind of the hearer, the 
clear, strong light in which it appears to his own mind. ‘This must 
be owing partly to the original power which he possesses, of dis- 
cerning almost intuitively, even the most remote relations of things 
to each other, and partly to the perfect order with which all his in- 
tellectual acquisitions are arranged. In the midst of an involved dis- 
cussion, he will bring to his aid insulated facts from the various de- 
partments of know ledge, without the least hesitation or effort; just as 
we have known some men who had a remarkable attachment to 
order, able to enter their library, and lay their hand on any book 
at pleasure in the dark. But notwithstanding he converses so 
much, there is not the semblance of an obtrusive or ostentatious 
manner; nothing that seems to say, that he is thinking of his own 
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superiority : on the contrary, he seems to forget, and sometimes 
makes those around him forget, the greatness of the man, in the 
greatness which he throws around his subject. He has a strong 
passion for irony, which often comes out in his conversation, and 
sometimes with prodigious effect. He is, however, by no means 
severe in the common estimate which he forms of character ;—so 
far from it, that he treats characters for the most part with unusual 
lenity, and sometimes seems delighted with exhibitions of intellect 
from others, which would have appeared to every one else far be- 
neath the most common-place efiorts of his own mind. _It must be 
attributed to his disposition to judge chariably of the productions 
of other minds, that he has written recommendatory prefaces to 
several books which, though certainly adapted to be useful, do not, 
in point of intellectual merit, rise far above a respectable medioc- 
rity. 

As a preacher, none, we presume, will accuse us of extrava- 
gance, when we say, that Mr. Hall: is the admiration of the age ; 
and not of his own country only, but of the whole christian world. 
It must be confessed, that his manner in the pulpit will not bear to 
be tried by any rhetorical rules ; you might as well think to chain 
the wind or the lightning, as to cramp such a spirit as his in any of 
its operations. In the commencement of his discourse, you would 
see nothing promising but his majestic countenance and piercing 
eye; and it would not be strange if a few of the first sentences 
should excite but little expectation. His voice, at best, is small, 
and his articulation not the most distinct, or his gesture the most 
graceful; but before he has proceeded far, you observe the kind- 
ling of his spirit in his tones, his countenance, his gesture, his atti- 
tude, in every thing that goes to constitute his manner. You find 
yourself carried along by him as irresistably as if you had been ta- 
ken up in a whirlwind; and you have neither the power nor the 
disposition to stop to analyze the impression which he makes upon 
you, until you are free from the almost magical power of his elo- 
quence. We cannot call him graceful or elegant ; we cannot say 
that he has a commanding voice, or that its inflections are greatly 
varied ; but we can say, that the tout ensemble of his manner, in our 
estimation at least, is wonderfully impressive. ‘There is something 
in it which communes directly with the understanding, and the 
heart, and the conscience, and the whole man. We ought in jus- 
tice to add, however, that some other persons who have heard him 
have judged differently ; and that our estimate in this respect, is 
formed from having heard him preach a single sermon, and that 
confessedly one of the most eloquent as to matter and manner, 
which those who had statedly listened to his preaching for years, 
remembered to have heard, 
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Mr. Hall never writes his discourses, though it is impossible that 
he should preach as he does, without having previously digested 
his subject and arranged his thoughts. He regards the writing of 
sermons as an intolerable drudgery, and even those which he has 
published were written after they were delivered. But he has the 
habit of speaking with such perfect correctness, that it were impos- 
sible for his discourses to be improved by being committed to pa- 
per. Our limits do not periit us here to discuss the subject of the 
comparative advantages of reading sermons, and the inode adopt- 
ed by Mr. Hall and most of the English dissenters. But we think 
it a point deserving of much more coumderation, especially in our 
theological seminaries, than it seems yet to have received. We 
would not by any means, wish to see our students of theology 
or young clergymen, becoming converts to the doctrine that writing 
is mere useless drudgery ; but we do think it their imperative duty 
to train themselves to a habit of extemporaneous speaking, and to 
exercise this ‘gift that is in them,” at least once every week. 
We do not indeed believe, that in ordinary cases, so great an 
amount of instruction is likely to be communicated in any other 
way, as by committing one’s thoughts carefully to paper; but that 
a greater degree of excitement will usually be the effect of an 
earnest and impassioned discourse, in which the tanguage at ieast 
is extemporaneous, admits of no question. Whatever else may be 
said in a comparison of English and American preachers, (we of 
course refer only to English Dissenters,) there is no room for doubt 
that the former are far more ready, and usually far more happy, 
in their extemporaneous efforts than we are. This difference is ow- 
ing wholly to a difference of education ; and it is dishonorable to our 
country, that it should exist, especially where there are such ample 
opportunities for our young men to make themselves, in this re- 
spect, every thing which they ought to be. 

As to the character of Mr. Hall’s sermons, unhappily the world 
are left to judge, from a very few, though incomparably brilliant 
specimens. We do not mean, that these are not fair specimens of 
his preaching, or that he might not probably have given to the 
world many more which would have dene equal honor to his in- 
tellect and his heart ; but we mean, that they are, to say the least, 
among the noblest specimens of this species of composition which 
the language contains. His sermon on Infidelity may perhaps be 
considered his master piece. We know of nothing within the same 
compass, in which there is such an array of artillery played off up- 
on the infidel, and with such prodigious effect as this sermon. ‘The 
sermon on the death of the Princess Charlotte, is, perhaps, on the 
whole scarcely inferior to it, though of an entirely different character, 
It hasall the tenderness, beauty, and sublinity, with which such amind 
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would naturally be inspired by such an occasion. All his publish- 
ed sermons are distinguished by a simple and easy arrangement, 
though sometimes there is not the formality of announcing a plan ; 
by an extent and majesty of thought which is peculiar to himself; 
by a completeness and force of argument which is fitted to compel 
conviction; and by a deep sense of the impressive greatness of every 
thing that is connected with God’s holy truth. As they are occa- 
sional sermons, it were not to be expected, that they should contain 
such discriminating and pungent exhibitions of the doctrines and 
duties of the gospel, as might reasonably be looked for in the ordi- 
nary ministrations of the sabbath; and if these sermons are really 
in that respect a specimen of Mr. Hall’s common preaching, we 
should not hesitate, with all its consummate excellence, to pro- 
nounce it faulty. We have reason, however, to believe, that he 
deals honestly and faithfully with the consciences of men; and 
that while all his preaching is strictly evangelical, much of it Is 
characterized by that directness and point, which is fitted above 
any thing else, to procure for the truth a permanent Jodgment in 
the heart. We have very recently heard, that as he considers 
himself drawing towards the close of his ministry, bis preach- 
ing is less argumentative and more devotional; and, that in 
ali his pubiic services, he seems more than ever to breathe a 
spirit, which is nearly ripe for the communion of the world of 
glory. ' 

It is manifest, that Mr. Hall’s style of preaching has a peculiar 
adaptation to the higher classes of society ; and, perhaps, it is not 
too much to say, that there principally we are to look for its effects. 
It is easy to conceive of an audience upon which such sermons as 
most of those he has published, would be entirely thrown away ; 
and it is equally easy to conceive of one, upon which they would 
exert the highest moral influence, that could be expected from any 
human compositions. ‘The latter, to a considerable extent, we 
suppose to have been the audience to which they were actually ad- 
dressed. If our object were to furnish an ignorant, unthinking 
mind, with an antidote against the poison of infidelity, there are 
many tracts which we should select for the purpose sooner than 
Mr. Hall’s celebrated sermon on that subject; but if the indi- 
vidual concerned, had been trained to a habit of reflection, and 
was capable of comprehending a strong and logical course of argu- 
ment, we know of nothing in the language from which we should 
more confidently expect a happy result. 

If we mistake not, there is a disposition extensively prevalent, to 
bring up, or bring down, the preaching of every body to some one 
particular standard ; and that standard is the one which eacli indi- 
vidual happens to have framed for himself. ‘There is no doubt, 
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that some modes of preaching are better on the whole than others; 
but provided only that the pure gospel be exhibited, we do not 
think there is any great cause either for complaint or alarm, if 
each preacher adopts the particular mode of exhibiting truth 
which happens to suit him best; and in all ordinary cases a person 
will succeed best in his own way, the way that is most natural to 
him. And it is manifest that God has had some purpose in respect 
to this matter, and a wise purpose too; and that he demands our 
co-operation for its accomplishment. He has given to mankind a 
great variety of intellectual and moral constitution ; and while some 
minds may be successfully approached in one way, others, if we 
come at them at all, must be approached in a very different man- 
ner. Now in the distribution of gifts among ministers, there is a 
variety, corresponding to the diversity of native character, to be 
found among those whom they are called upon to address. When, 
therefore, we hear a‘ preacher, whose mode of exhibiting truth 
does not precisely accord with our own taste, if his argument is a 
little more refined, or his language a little more figurative, than we 
should ourselves have chosen, while we endeavor to turn it to as 
good account as we can, as it respects our own edification, we take 
the comfort of thinking, that there are other minds of a different 
texture from our own, into which it will enter with more light and 
power. And here, as it seems to us, is a reason why every preacher 
should consider it a point of duty to find out if he can, (for that is 
not always an easy matter,) what his own manner is, and study to 
perfect hinself in that, rather than attempt to borrow one which 
was never designed for him. If God had intended, that a preacher 
should have any other manner than that which naturally belongs to 
him, no doubt it would have been among his original endowments ; 
hence it is manifest that in endeavoring to assume any other, he is 
acting contrary to the design of Providence. We of course would 
not carry this doctrine so far as to discourage attempts to remedy 
natural imperfections : we only mean that each individual may be 
expected to do most and best, when his faculties operate in the 
most easy and natural way, and when he acts in consistency not 
only with the several but the particular laws of his intellectual and 
moral constitution. In our own country, we have had several dis- 
tinguished pulpit orators; and we sincerely regret, that there are 
sO many copies, or we should speak more accurately to say, carica- 
tures of them, scattered through the land. If we were permitted 
to speak one and only one sentence in the ear of every theological 
student in this country on the subject both of writing and speaking, 
it should be, ‘* Cast away all models, and yield yourself up to the 
simple dictate of nature.” 

But it may be asked whether no advantage is to be derived by 
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the student of theology, from hearing and reading fine sfrecimens of 
pulpit eloquence? We answer, very great advantage, provided 
they are not adopted as models, and suffered to give an artificial 
direction to the operation of one’s own faculties. Probably the 
whole benefit may be derived from them by attending to them with- 
out any thought of imitation, and getting one’s mind so far imbued 
with the spirit by which the effort was prompted, as is necessary to 
form a proper estimate of it. There is in every person a natural 
love of proportion and symmetry. Every one loves to see things 
in keeping ; and if they are not so, it is easy for any person to 
see that there is something wrong, though it may not always be 
easy to discover where the fau!t lies. ‘I'he moment a preacher 
assumes another man’s peculiarities, there isa feeling on the part of 
his hearers,in many instances perhaps scarcely noticed by themselves, 
that there is something discordant, something out of proportion ; 
and where the imitator happens to be a man of small powers, and 
attempts to incorporate into his manner the peculiarities of a giant, 
to every person of common sense he actually appears small in the 
same proportion that he attempts to appear great. 

While therefore, in contemplating the character of Mr. Hallas a 
preacher, we see much of the wisdom and goodness of Providence, 
in raising up such a man to speak with so much power and effect 
to the higher classes of society, and while we regard him as being 
perhaps as perfect in his own way as any other preacher with 
whose labors the christian world has been blessed, we are far from 
proposing him as a model to persons who are constituted with dif- 
ferent peculiarities of mind, and to whom God has evidently as- 
signed a very different part in the building of his spiritual temple. 
We have heard some men speak even of Robert Hall and of other 
kindred spirits, as accomplishing but little for the church. And 
why? Because their preaching was not conformed to the standard 
which they had themselves adopted, because forsooth it was too lo- 
gical, or too elevated for common minds. But let these persons 
recollect, as a cure for their weak prejudices, that there are in the 
world some uncommon minds; minds upon which their own ad- 
dresses, however useful in their place, would be entirely lost ; and 
that in providing some such men as Robert Hall, the Head of the 
church has shown alike his wisdom and his goodness. Let those 
from whom such complaints are sometimes heard, be contented to 
do the utmost good they can in their own way ; but let them not 
conclude that minds of a higher order accomplish no good, be- 
cause they act in a somewhat different sphere, or because their in- 
fluence is less concentrated, and therefore less palpable. A com- 
mon parish minister may be instrumental in the conversion of many 
souls, while a distinguished professor in a theological seminary may 
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never be the direct instrument of converting one ; but it would be 
wrong to infer that the former has been on the whole a more use- 
ful minister than the latter, or even that he would ultimately have 
as many souls as crowns of his joy; because in training up young 
men for the ministry, he is training them up for the business of 
effecting conversions ; and in each of these conversions he may be 
regarded as having not a direct, but an indirect instrumentality. 
But even when two ministers are devoted in the same way to the 
ordinary duties of their office, it isnot always right to estimate their 
comparative usefulness by the number of apparent or real conver- 
sions, of which they are directly instrumental ; because though the 
preaching of the one may awaken a great number of sinners, and 
bring more persons into the church, yet that of the other may ex- 
ert an influence upon a few minds, which in time will be destined 
to influence a multitude ; it may be the means of controlling in a 
measure the secret springs of society, and even guiding the desti- 
nies of a nation, and thus may be rendered powerfully subservient 
to all the just and holy intents of Christ’s kingdom. We should 
think it strange if Dr. Beecher’s sermons on intemperance, had 
been directly instrumental in bringing about a revival of religion, or 
even effecting a single conversion ; but we should not think it 
strange, if they shoul : be found at last to have exerted a mighty in-— 
fluence in saving this great nation from ruin; we should not think 
it strange, if they should procure for their author some of the bright- 
est gems, which will adorn his immortal crown. Let the preaching of 
Mr. Hall then and of others like him (if there are any such) be judged 
by a fair and liberal standard ;: and let other men of less gifted 
minds, instead of attempting to imitate them on the one hand, or to 
detract from them on the other, learn the great practical lesson, 
of using their own powers for the purpose and in the manner 
which God intended. 

We cannot close our remarks upon Mr. Hall as a writer, with- 
out adverting to his polemical productions. Most of these relate 
to the subject of open communion, and religious liberty ; though 
some of his miscellaneous reviews, it must be confessed, partake 
somewhat of a controversial character. ‘The same qualities of 
mind which appear in all his other writings, characterize these,— 
viz. copiousness, clearness, strength, and majesty both of thought 
and diction; but in addition, there is here often the most keen and 
lightning-like sarcasm. {ie always meets his antagonist with bold- 
ness, and sometimes handles him with great severity ; and if he 
occasionally exhibits a burst of indignation, it proceeds from a 
strong conviction, that he is dealing not merely with ignorance, but 
with gross moral obliquity. He seems desirous to be courteous 
towards his opponent wherever he can be ; but where he supposes 
Vor. Il. 28 
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there is a call for severity, he sometimes deals off his blows with 
the strength of a giant. We are at a loss where to find any po- 
lernical writings in our language, in which the argument is more 
thoroughly sustained, and the whole subject dispatched with more 
dignity and effect, than in his tracts on open communion, and his 
apology for the freedom of the press. 

We have already had occasion to remark, that such a man as Ro- 
bert Hall must be destined to exert a powerful influence on the 
character of the age. ‘To ascertain the extent of that influence 
were at present, and perhaps will always be, impossible. Before 
concluding our remarks, however, we will notice some of the most 
prominent ways in which he is likely to assist in molding the des- 
tinies of his country and of the world. 

It cannot be questioned, that Mr. Hall’s influence has been,{and 
is destined to be, extensively felt in elevating the standard of 
preaching. We are aware, that there are those who are not pre- 
pared to appreciate his labors in this respect, from the fact that 
they regard every thing beyond the mere commonplaces and tech- 
nicalities of theology, as involving a departure from the simplicity 
that is in Christ ; and some there are who tremble almost as if the 
ark were in danger, when along with the simple truths of the gos- 
pel, there happens to be an exhibition of intellectual greatness, and 
especially of cultivated taste. For ourselves we confess, that we 
have no sympathy with any prejudices of this kind : we do not care 
how much taste or eloquence may be exhibited in a discourse, pro- 
vided only it is made subservient to the great end of preaching, 
and does not serve to blunt the edge of the sword of the spirit. 
But whatever our own opinion may happen to be in reference to 
this subject, it is certain, that there is a large class, (and in the 

rogress of society, it must be expected to be constantly increas- 
mg,) who require preaching of an elevated character ; who rather 
than sit down quietly under a ministry which has in it little or no- 
thing intellectual, will choose to stay at home, or perhaps go still 
more quietly to sleep. It may be said, that this is a wrong taste, 
and that it ought not to be humored ; but without stopping to inquire 
how far such demands are reasonable, it is obvious that to a degree at 
least, they must be met, or aconsiderable number of the classto which 
we have referred will rarely, if ever, be brought within the influ- 
ence of the preaching of the gospel. Far be it from us to recom- 
mend to a preacher in any circumstances, the least attempt at com- 
promise with the feelings of worldly men, by a partial concealment 
of the truth ; we insist that he shall always preach the simple gospel 
of Christ ; but we are willing that he should do it, if he can, with 
the eloquence and dignity of Robert Hall; because we well know 
that there isa class with whom such preaching is more likely per- 
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haps than any other, to prove the power of God ; and we are quite 
confident that such a man will find his right place. 

Now it seems to us, that Mr. Hall has probably done more to- 
wards forming a style of preaching adapted to men of a high or- 
der of intellect, than any other man of the age. While there is in 
his sermons no covering up of evangelical doctrine,—nothing which 
indicates that timid and miserable policy, which would conciliate 
the great at the expense of ministerial fidelity, there is an original- 
ity, and depth, and grandeur of conception, which cannot fail to 
chain every admirer of intellectual greatness. While Mr. Hall’s 
personal ministry has been a source of edification and delight to 
many of the most distinguished of his countrymen, it has no doubt 
served to form and elevate the taste of many a young preacher, 
who is now following in his brilliant track, though it must be con- 
fessed haud passibus aquis. ‘This influence on the English pulpit 
may be supposed to have been more decisive from the fact, that 
during a considerable part of his ministry he has resided in the 
immediate vicinity of one of the great universities of the country, 
or else has been connected with an institution designed to educate 
young men for the christian ministry. Even in our own country, 
his published sermons are probably more read, as fine specimens 
of that kind of composition, than any other in the language; and 
we have no doubt that they are destined to hold the same prece- 
dence for a long time to come. 

It is impossible to compare the sermons of the present day with 
those of past ages, without perceiving, that there has been in some 
respects at least, a manifest improvement. We say in some re- 
spects ; for in regard to extent of thought, copiousness of scripture 
illustration, and deep and earnest piety, we shall look in vain for 
those who have risen higher than some of the English divines of 
the seventeenth century. ‘The improvement to which we refer 
relates more particularly to the art of making sermons, and consists 
in the greater simplicity of method, in the absence to a considera- 
ble extent of technical phraseology, and in the combination of those 
qualities which are fitted to make a more single, and of course, a 
deeper impression. But we do not suppose, that the church has 
yet, in this respect, seen her best days. In her onward march to- 
wards the millenial glory, as the ministry is to be chiefly instru- 
mental in directing her destinies, and as the preaching of the gos- 
pel is the principal means by which the ministry operates, we have 
a right to expect, that preaching as an art will be better understood, 
and that the sword of the spirit will be wielded with more skill and 
effect. While Mr. Hall will have contributed to form one class of 
preachers, which the exigences not of the present generation only 
but of posterity will demand, other distinguished men will have ex- 
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erted an influence in forming a different class ; and thus we have 
reason to believe that the standard of preaching will, on the whole, 
constantly rise higher and higher, while there will still be that vari- 
ety in the manner of exhibiting truth, which is adapted to the 
various orders and classes of society. It is by no means an impro- 
bable supposition, that those who listen to the preaching of the 
gospel on the morning of the millenial day, will hear the servants of 
God proclaim their message in a nobler, bolder, holier style of elo- 
quence than uninspired men have yet been able to reach. And 
may it not even be regarded as an indication, that our Jot is cast 
near that most glorious day of the church, that young men enjoy 
so many more advantages than formerly for becoming accomplish- 
ed, able, efficient preachers; and that the word of truth is actually 
proclaimed to the men of this generation, probably with more skill 
and higher effect, than it has been to any generation that has pre- 
ceded it? 

Not less is the influence which Mr. Hall is destined to exert in sus- 
taining the cause of truth against the advocates of error and skep- 
ticism. Every one knows, that infidelity with its twin brother So- 
cinianism, has always been fond of claiming a monopoly of the ta- 
Jents and learning of the age. ‘That there has sometimes existed a 
monstrous union of great talents with great errors and vices, it were 
in vain to deny ; though the claims which skeptical men have made 
on this subject are not only without foundation, but ridiculous in the 
extreme ; for where infidelity can point toa single great name, we 
hesitate not to say that christianity can produce its scores, if not its 
hundreds. And who does not know, that a certain sect in our own 
country which has sprung up within a few years, was wont for a 
long time to make the same arrogant pretensions ; claiming all the 
biblical learning, and nearly all the intellectual greatness of the 
times ; and we confidently believe, that if the whole truth were 
known, we should see that not a small proportion of those who have 
gone over to this fatal heresy, were drawn into the snare by the bait 
that was spread before them, in these unfounded and ridiculous pre- 
tensions. Even admitting the alledged fact, that the larger propor- 
tion of men of great minds are unfriendly to christianity, or are the 
advocates of some false form of christianity, it is manifest that this 
would make nothing against the truth of the gospel; because the 
evidences on which the gospel rests its claims, together with the 
doctrines which it reveals, require nothing more than an ordina- 
ry mind to examine and estimate them; and considering the pride 
of intellect by which most great minds are distinguished, and the natu- 
ral tendency of this to blind the eye agzinst the light of God’s truth, 
it may well be questioned whether the opinion of an individual of 
common intelligence, who has faithfully examined the subject of 
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christianity with an honest and tractable temper, is not as much to 
be valued as that of a more gifted mind, with no more than a com- 
mon exemption from the pride of opinion. But inasmuch as men 
naturally love darkness rather than light, and are glad to find an 
apology for the rejection of truth and the admission of error, it 
is an occasion for gratitude when God is pleased by employing 
the noblest talents of the age in defense of evangelical christianity, 
signally to confound those who have the impudence to exhibit it as 
the creature of weakness or fanaticism. For ourselves, we attach 
but little importance comparatively to any argument that is drawn 
merely from human authority ; nevertheless, as the abettors of error 
and skepticism are pleased to make much of it, we are willing to 
confront them with weapons of their own devising. When they 
talk of Hume, or Bolingbroke, or Rousseau, or any other of their 
champions, whether among the living or the dead, we point them 
to Robert Hall as a man whose intellectual powers are probably 
not exceeded by those of any other man of the age, and yet one of 
the firmest defenders of christianity which the world has seen. And 
we doubt not, that the union of intellectual power and moral excel- 
lence which his character presents, may stand in the place of many 
arguments, with a multitude of youth, to keep them from entering 
the broad road of open or disguised infidelity. In referring them 
to such a character as Mr. Hall, we accomplish a double purpose ; 
we not only show them genuine christianity in alliance with one of 
the noblest intellects, but also as exerting its benign and choicest in- 
fluences on the heart and life. If it were admitted, that infidelity 
has sometimes been found associated with an equally vigorous and 
powerful mind, we have still the advantage in the argument from 
authority, as it can never be shown in unison with the same high 
standard of moral excellence. 

But Mr. Hall has exerted a still more direct influence in favor 
of the cause of evangelical truth by his writings, than by his cha- 
racter. His masterly sermon on infidelity, to which we have al- 
ready more than once alluded, was peculiarly demanded by the 
exigencies of the period at which it was published ; but its influence 
has been felt ever since on both sides of the Atlantic, and no doubt 
is destined to be felt with undiminished power, until the monster 
whose deformities it was designed to expose, shall hide his head 
in the dark corners of the earth. Perhaps he has published no- 
thing in which he has aimed so heavy or so efficient a blow at So- 
cinianism, as his review of Belsham’s life of Lindsey ; in which not 
only the author whom he reviews gets an exemplary chastisement 
for his gross misrepresentations, and his ridiculous attempts well 
nigh to canonize a man of only a common mind, but the arrogant 
claims of thesect to which the biographer belongs (we should ra- 
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ther say belonged, for Mr. Belsham has gone to his account) are 
exposed with a masterly hand, and in a spirit of keen, though well 
deserved sarcasm, and of genuine triumph. His tract on the Ho- 
ly Spirit is more deeply imbued than any thing else we have seen 
hess his pen, with simple gospel truth ; and while it was evidently 
dictated by a heart distinguished by a rich experience of the power 
of godliness, it is admirably fitted to aid others in the great work of 
their sanctification. Each of these several publications, and oth- 
ers of the same general class to which they belong, have exerted, 
and must continue to exert, a powerful influence, in arresting the 
progress of error, and in helping forward the great cause of truth 
and holiness. And while the writings of Mr. Hall are adapted to 
exert a powerful, direct influence in favor of evangelical religion, 
they are also fitted. and are no doubt destined, to accomplish much 
by forming the minds of others for a successful conflict with error, 
and for an able defense of the authority and truths of the bible. 
Until lately, infidelity has concealed itself in this country, at least 
to a considerable extent, under various and delusive disguises. When 
exhibited in its true character, itis far less to be dreaded than when 
thus concealed, because in the one case we contend with an open 
enemy and always know where to meet him; in the other we have to 
encounter an equally bitter foe, under the guise of friendship, and 
sometimes not the least difficult part of our task is to ferret him out 
from his lurking places. But whether more or less formidable, 
every thing at present seems to indicate that all disguise will soon 
be thrown off, and that open infidelity is the great enemy with 
which the present generation of Christians in this country will have 
to contend. {In some of our cities there are already depositories 
of infidel and blasphemous tracts ; there are organized associations 
which hold their stated meetings for the purpose of strengthening 
each other in the malignant work of scoffing at the bible; there 
are annual celebrations of the birth of a man, whose very name we 
forbear to mention, because it is only another name not only for 
blasphemy but for the very loathsomeness of pollution. These 
certainly are facts of no good omen; but no christian need be 
afraid to look them fully in the face ; because they that be for him 
are a thousand fold more than they that are against him. Never- 
theless, facts like these ought to bring every intelligent christian to 
his post; and put him upon a course of effort according to his 
ability to resist this overwhelming tide of skepticism that is coming 
nupon us. We regard the publication of Mr. Hall’s entire works 
at this time, as peculiarly calculated to subserve the christian inte- 
rest in this country, with reference to the infidel controversy ; and 
we would earnestly recommend the publication and circulation of 
other books and tracts, which are especially adapted to the same 
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end. We would venture even to suggest to our clergymen gene- 
rally, whether the exigency of the case does not demand that they 
should distinctly bring before their hearers, the leading evidences of 
christianity ; and in many instances vindicate it directly against the 
attacks of infidels. It has been perhaps too common in years past, 
to take for granted, that the mass of hearers were intelligent believ- 
ers in the divine authority of the bible, and to feel as if nothing 
were to be done but to explain and enforce its doctrines. There 
is reason to believe, that this course has given great advantage to 
infidels of the present day in diffusing the poison of skepticism ; 
they have availed themselves of the ignorance of multitudes to as- 
sail the very foundation of the christian fabric, and have actually 
seemed to lay it in ruins before their eyes, when if the individuals 
concerned had been previously well instructed, they would have 
seen that their rude attack had accomplished nothing. It is cer- 
tainly too much to take for granted, that the mass of people even 
at this day, are familiar with the evidences of christianity, or have 
even so much knowledge of them as to be prepared for an encoun- 
ter with a wily infidel ; and we repeat our conviction, that ministers 
cannot render a more important service to the cause of truth, than 
by making their hearers, and especially the young, thoroughly 
acquainted with the grounds on which the gospel claims to be a 
divine revelation. 

Perhaps after all, the most interesting point of view in which 
Mr. Hall’s character can be viewed, is in his entire freedom from 
a spirit of sectarianism, and his efforts to unite evangelical christians 
of various denominations in the bonds of holy affection, and in their 
exertions to advance a common cause. He is himself, as all our 
readers are aware, a Baptist; but he dissents from most of his 
brethren on the subject of strict communion. Indeed he is the 
pastor both of a Baptist and Independent church, worshiping in 
the same congregation ; and he administers the Lord’s Supper to 
them separately, because many of the Baptists still adhere to close 
communion. But he does not hesitate to avow, that he has more 
fellowship of feeling for an Independent or Presbyterian, than for a 
close communion Baptist ; for while he regards the one as wrong 
only as to a matter of form, he regards the other as wrong in a 

int which is vitally connected with the interests of the church. 
His whole intercourse and conduct are in strict accordance with 
his liberal principles. During his residence at Leicester he formed 
an intimacy with the Rev. Mr. Robinson, a distinguished clergy- 
man of the established church, whose general views were as liberal 
as his own. After the death of Mr. Robinson, Mr. H. pronounced 
an eulogium upon him, which is in his best style of eloquence, and 
which demonstrates that he is as capable of appreciating intellectual 
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and moral excellence beyond, as within, the limits of his own sect. 
Indeed the qualities of his heart, no less than those of his under- 
standing, utterly forbid that he should be exclusive either in his 
friendships or his intercourse; and the fact is, as might be expect- 
ed, that the most enlightened and excellent in the various christian 
denominations are among his friends. 

Every one knows, that Mr. Hall is not only opposed in principle 
and practice to strict communion, but that the energies of his great 
mind have been drawn out in several tracts on this subject, which 
may be regarded in respect to the influence they are fitted to exert, 
as the most important of all his publications. Notwithstanding he 
has discussed the subject with particular reference to his own de- 
nomination, the great principle of free communion which he at- 
tempts to settle, and which to our apprehension, he does settle in 
the most convincing and triumphant manner, applies to several other 
christian denominations, as well as the close communion Baptists. 
‘Though his argument has already had great influence, we believe it 
is destined to have much greater. In England we learn that the 
principle of open communion among the Baptists is gradually, 
though perhaps not very rapidly gaining ground ; and we know that 
there are a considerable number of clergymen besides Hall and 
Foster, and many laymen of the highest respectability, who have 
cordially embraced it. For our own country we fear we cannot 
say so much. We know among our Baptist brethren men of fine 
minds, and on every other subject but this, even to that of minis- 
terial fellowship, as open and generous as we could desire ; but at 
the table of our common Master, where it would seem as if there 
were most to awaken and cherish a liberal spirit, they still show 
themselves ‘exclusive. We, however, know many individuals, 
who, we are fully persuaded, regard this as a state of bondage ; 
and who are anxiously looking forward to the time when they shall 
be enabled to escape from the trammels which sectarian’ influ- 
ence and prejudice have imposed upon them, and recognize at 
the communion table, as well as every where else, the relation 
which they sustain to the whole body of Christ. It seems to us im- 
possible, that Mr. Hall’s works on this subject can be read by 
intelligent and reflecting men, who are not entirely under the do- 
minion of prejudice, without producing an effect; and though 
that effect may be gradual, we confidently anticipate that it will 
be certain; and that to Mr. Hall more than to any other man 
of the day, will belong the honor of bringing one denomination 
at least upon the broad ground of open communion. 

It is impossible, indeed, as the millenium draws nigh, but that 
the exclusive principles on this subject which have so long pre- 
vailed in many churches, should fade away before the brightness 
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of that period of light and love. All, we are persuaded, will soon 
see, that no religious community has a right to prescribe as a term 
of communion any thing more to be believed than the fundamental 
truths of the gospel; by which we mean those truths, a belief of which 
can justly be regarded as essential to christian character. Let a church 
hold as many other true doctrines as she may, we insist that her 
believing them shall not keep christians who have less light or less 
faith than herself, away from the privilege of her communion. 
Whether there is or is not to be some general modification of the 
church, as the millennial day approaches, which will melt down 
many different sects into one, we pretend not to predict; but it 
seems to us that there must be at least that commingling of chris- 
tians which is involved in the principle to which we have adverted, 
else the church can never arrive at that state which the millenium 
supposes. And if there were nothing in God’s word to render it 
certain that christians in that day will “see eye to eye,” there is 
enough to establish the fact, in the events of Providence as they are 
passing before our eyes. ‘The disciples of Christ all over the-world, 
of whatever variety of name, have received an impulse ftom on 
high, which is carrying them rapidly and successfully forward in the 
great work of evangelizing the nations. Already in nearly every in- 
stance, sectarian peculiarities are forgotten in this grand and holy 
enterprise ; and while each denomination can consent to range 
the whole field of action, band in hand with other denominations, 
it reserves a small space and but a small space, on which it claims 
the privilege of standing alone; and even there for the most part, it 
does not hold a hostile attitude. We are persuaded that in the bene- 
volent operations of the day, God is working faster than even chris- 
lians are aware of, in redeeming the church from the curse of 
mutual alienations and jealousies ; and that the march of benevo- 
lence is only to be extended a little farther before the church, on 
seeing all the great barriers which have prevented her co-opera- 
tion removed, will exclaim with surprise and delight, in the spirit of 
unity and love, ‘ What hath God wrought.’ 

If our limits would permit, we might dwell on the influence 
which Mr. Hall has exerted, and is likely to exert on the civil and 
political destinies of England; for though he has never to our 
knowledge, stepped out of his appropriate sphere as a minister of 
the gospel, or discovered any undue predilection for mingling 
either directly or indirectly in the affairs of state, yet he has, both 
from the pulpit and the press, declared sentiments which the great- 
est politicians of England have not dared to disregard. What the 
destinies of that great nation are to be, is a question which it is 
becoming more and more difficult to answer, and which if we do 
not greatly mistake, their boldest minds cannot now agitate without 
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being themselves agitated. One thing, however, we regard as 
certain ;—that in the progress of opinion, and amidst the bold steps 
which other nations are taking towards reform, as it respects poli- 
tical and religious liberty, that cumbrous religious Establishment 
must fall, and the event only can determine whether the throne 
may not be buried amidst its ruins. It is well known, that the 
number of Dissenters is rapidly on the increase ; that their influ- 
ence is felt more and more in all the departments of society, and 
that they are awaking to the injustice of being enormously taxed 
for the support of an ecclesiastical Establishment with which they 
cannot conscientiously be connected; and especially as_ this 
Establishment is maintained by grinding the face of suffering 
thousands, whose cry is continually going up to heaven. As 
the sons of those who fled from ecclesiastical oppression, in a 
much more appalling form, it were to be expected that our sympa- 
thies should be with the Dissenters; though we earnestly hope, 
if God will, that the change which we foresee in the ecclesiastical 
state of England, may be brought about without a violent national 
convulsion. Mr. Hall has no doubt lived at period when his influ- 
ence on his country in this respect, was much greater, or will prove 
to be much greater, than he himself has imagined ; for thongh his 
life may not be protracted to see the great crisis in English affairs 
which we anticipate, he has been active at a time when his efforts 
in the cause of civil and religious liberty, will probably have a direct 
bearing on that mighty result. We look upon England with vene- 
ration and love, not only as the land of our fathers’ sepulchres, 
but as one of the most ancient fields of intellectual greatness and 
moral glory ; and whatever may be her fortunes in other respects, 
in coming years and ages, we devoutly ask for her that she may 
sustain her honorable rank in sending abroad the gospel, and that 
her walls may be salvation and her gates praise. 

In estimating the influence of Robert Hall, we are aware that we 
have been estimating the influence of one of the mightiest minds 
which this, or any other age has produced. But if we mistake 
not, there is an important lesson to be learned from the view we 
have taken, by persons of every order of intellect; we mean the 
great importance of devoting such talents as they have to the ser- 
vice of God and their generation. Let any individual labor faith- 
fully with the powers which God has given him, and in the field 
which God has marked out before him, and though he may ae- 
complish less than Robert Hall, he will do enough to entitle bim to 
the gratitude of his generation, and to procure for himself a bright 
erown. We are accustomed to say, that it is a privilege to live at 
this age and in this part of the world ; and it is so, not only because 
of the immense variety of advantages for forming one’s own in- 
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tellectual and moral character, but on account of the greatly in- 
creased number of facilities for doing good. Considering the at- 
titude which this country now sustains in the view of other nations, 
considering her immense extent, her rapidly increasing population, 
her political and moral relations, we do not believe that there is any 
part of the world, or that there has ever been a period since the be- 
ginning of time, in which a good influence would be more likely to 
be extensively and powerfully felt than in the period, and in the coun- 
try, in which our lot is cast. There is every thing to encourage 
men of all ages and professions, and especially our young men 
of the clerical profession, to bring all their powers into exercise in 
the prosecution of their work ; for it were scarcely too much to say, 
that a faithful minister of the gospel can hardly open his lips in the 
delivery of his message, or in any effort to advance the cause of 
Christ, but he speaks ultimately to people who dwell in the ends of 
the earth. Let this thought be impressed upon the mind of every 
minister and every christian; and let it be accompanied with a 
conviction that to be comparatively idle, or to be only half awake 
at such day as this, were enough to forfeit for any one the charac- 
ter of a disciple of Christ. 





Art. 1V.—Review or THE Lire or Reeinatp Heser, D. D. 


The Life of Reginald Heber, D. D. Lord Bishop of Calcutta. By his 
Widow. With selections from his correspondence, unpublished poems, 
and private papers ; together with a journal of his tour in Norway, Swe- 
den, Russia, Hungary, and Germany, and a history of the Cossacks. In 
two volumes. New-York. 


Or Bishop Heber we can speak only with respect and kindness. 
We make this declaration with so much sincerity, that in expressing 
our dissent from some of his principles and religious views, we 
hope to do it with a spirit, such as he himself generally manifested, 
and with a full consciousness of our own liability to error. To be 
explicit at the outset,—we are aware that this eminent individual 
was, while living, the delight of his personal friends ; and now that 
he is dead, his memory is cherished with no ordinary veneration, by 
most of those, who have become acquainted with him through 
his writings. As an author he has honorably distinguished himself 
both in prose and verse. ‘To the lovers of sentiment and song he 
has rendered a highly acceptable service, in many of the effusions 
of his fancy: and the religious public will long feel under obliga- 
tion to him, for several of his sacred poems, particularly for his 
delightful little hymn, 


* From Greenland’s icy mountains. 
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From whatever cause it may arise, it is certain that he has appear- 
ed to be a favorite with the critics, who have noticed his works 
since his decease. Periodicals of all descriptions, so far as we 
have had an opportunity of seeing them, have united in praising 
the man and the writer. One of them,* we recollect, to which re- 
ligious men, and especially titled ecclesiastics, might be supposed 
not at all acceptable, is singularly encomiastic in its language : and 
the reviewer, acquainted only with “sour” presbyterians, seems 
never to have expected in a bishop a character so good, so gentle, 
so meek, and so charitable. The death of Bishop Heber gave 
rise to a public expression of grief in many places, and by many 
ecclesiastical and benevolent societies, particularly in India; and 
some testimonials since given of the esteem in which he is held, 


are still more remarkable. In our own country, the inhabitants of 


Canandaigua, it is said, “ were so forcibly struck with the talents 
and virtues of the author of the Journal in India, and with the 
piety which breathes through every sentence, that they caused his 
name to be engraved in letters of gold, ou a rock of granite, which 
forms a part of the outer foundation of their Episcopal church, as 
a memorial of their veneration for his character.” 

From every account wltich we have had of Bishop Heber, it is 
evident there was something about him, which was calculated to 
conciliate the favor of men of all parties. It was his own opinion 
that obloquy is not universally or necessarily attendant on the strict- 
est piety ; and he seems to have acted upon the principle of avoid- 
ing it in almost every case, with no small solicitude. His native 
simplicity of heart and calmness of temper no doubt facilitated 
such a result. And we heartily rejoice in the good-will which he thus 
obtained, so far as it is a testimony to intellectual and moral worth. 
Still, we cannot but think, that he has been over-rated as an enlight- 
ened and consistent christian, and minister of the gospel. His very 
popularity—the pleasure which his name itself carries with it, to 
persons of almost every religious creed or no creed at all, is, to say 
the least, a doubtful recommendation. His Life, which we took 
up without any bias, except in his favor, and which we have peru- 
sed, if we know our own hearts, without the least spirit of captious 
criticism, we are confident cannot sustain, in every respect, the 
opinion which has been formed concerning him. There was either 
some want in him at first as to those internal spiritual exercises— 


those experimental views which characterize the developement of 


true religion, or they are inadequately exhibited in his biography. 
We would the more willingly take the latter alternative, could we 
suppose the amiable authoress to have had any motive to act such 


* The Edinburgh Review. 
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a part as Hayley for instance did, towards the pious Cowper, by 
withholding the facts or letters most evincive of his religious feel- 
ings ; and were it not that we meet with some things obviously op- 
posed to strict spirituality, and to an elevated consecration of the 
whole soul to God. ‘That he embraced the lax side of the ques- 
tion concerning the doctrines of grace, though with some qualify- 
ing statements,—that he opposed the evangelical party in the esta- 
blished church, or perhaps more properly thought it was a senseless 
dispute, in which its nembers were engaged,—that even his good 
nature was not a little tinctured with bigotry,—and that his notions 
concerning ‘ worldly amusements,” were rather loose, and even 
his practice herein exceptionable at times, will, we doubt not, some- 
what abate, and justly too, the admiration with which many have 
contemplated his character. In reading his Life we have felt a 
degree of disappointment in respect to these and a few other cir- 
cumstances. Nevertheless, though differing from him in some of 
his theological opinions, and grieved to see him yielding too much 
to influences at variance with high christian aimns, we rejoice to find 
in Bishop Heber so much that we can cordially love and safely 
imitate ; and on the ground of our common christianity, we can 
hail him as a powerful and kind-hearted ally. We are willing to 
believe, that in those things in which we cannot wholly approve his 
conduct, his heart was not deeply implicated,—that he was con- 
trolled in a great measure by the prejudices of early education and 
a deficient theological discipline,—that the former part of his life 
was by far less spiritual than the latter,—that in all, except perhaps 
his religious belief, he was conscious of the wish for amendment,— 
and that the few records of devout aspirations, and the short, though 
affecting prayers,* with which he consecrated the important events 
of his life, found in the present work, are but intimations of feel- 
ings and practices that were more frequent, if not habitual. But 
we would not further anticipate the remarks we design to make in 
the sequel, concerning his character, writings, and influence. 

Of the work, to which we are indebted for our acquaintance 
with the life of Heber, we have to remark that it possesses a very 
miscellaneous character, as the title imports. ‘The bishop’s widow, 
as authoress, has little comparatively to say. She is concerned for 
the most part only in the connecting clauses, and has executed her 
task with much good taste and modesty. Except the short para- 
graphs from her owa pen, the journal of her busband’s travels in 
the north of Europe, his history of the Cossacks, his poetic effu- 





* These prayers were composed in Latin, For the sake of the English rea- 
der they should have been translated, as they pleasingly exhibit the spirit of 
Heber, in his devotional exercises. 
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sions, and his private papers together with several dissertations, (which 
latter pieces however constitute a large part of the work,) she suffers 
him to te!] his own story, in his familiar letters and correspondence. 
This, we are aware, is frequently the method pursued in modern 
biography ; nor do we object to .t, in itself. It gives to books of 
this kind a familiar cast, and enlivens them by a pleasing variety. 
Still the admission of so many sorts of composition, tempts an au- 
thor to make too large a book, and necessarily encumbers it with 
matter foreign to the purposes of biography. Besides, we wish to 
see more from the pen of the biographer himself—not in bare de- 
tails, in dates and incidents, but in lively and judicious comments, 
in sketches and estimates of character, in delineations of those in- 
fluences, which form the intellect and disposition, in those sum- 
mings up which contain the pith and substance of the preceding re- 
cord. As to the last particular, we would refer to an admirable 
example (not, however, in commendation of its moral purpose,) 
in the life of Charles 12th of Sweden by Voltaire. In this work, 
the mind of the reader having been kept ina state of intense in- 
terest by a well conducted narrative, is prepared to receive with the 
highest enthusiasm, a few masterly groupings of the principal char- 
istics and exploits of the hero, upon the annunciation of his death. 
In more recent biographical works, there is very little of this 
kind, in the present work there is scarcely any ; and what is some- 
what remarkable, if we correctly remember, there is no description 
of Bishop Heber’s person, features, or corporeal habits, or general 
manners. 

The events in the life of Reginald Heber, which we deem im- 
port to connect with these strictures, and upon which we shall offer 
a few comments in passing, are very summarily the following. His 
birth occurred April 21st 1783 at Malpas, in the county of Chester, 
of which his father of the same name, was for any years a co-rec- 
tor. His early childhood is recorded as having been distinguished by 
mildness of disposition, obedience to his parents, consideration for 
the feelings of those around him, and trust in God’s providence. 
Several anecdotes are related of him in this period of his life, touch- 
ing chiefly the above named characteristics. We meet, however, with 
no account of any particular attention to his spiritual interests, or of 
a religious change of feeling, either at this period or afterwards. 
The fruits of his early piety we suppose, therefore, are designed 
to be represented by sone of the anecdotes alluded to. As we 
would not be uncharitable we receive them as such, though we 
should rejoice to have seen something more decisive in favor of his 
infantile sanctification. At the same time we utterly discard the 
doctrine, that the commencement of holiness in the heart is to be 
traced to any grace conferred in baptism, that in all duly baptized 
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persons the grace is there, whatever may be the subsequent indica- 
tions. This, in common with other high churchmen, was Heber’s 
own view respecting the efficacy of baptism, as afterwards appeared 
in his Critique on Scott’s Force of Truth. ‘ We believe,” he says, 
‘that in baptism a mighty work is wrought by the Holy Ghost— 
that the person thus devoted to God, is placed i ina state of adop- 
tion and salvation, and that a seed of life is then sown, which the 
subsequent favor of the Holy Ghost, (as displayed in his various or- 
dinary and providential visitations, both internal and external,) like 
the genial influence of the sun, invigorates, renews, and calls into 
action.” We are not here called upon to offer our reasons against 
this notion, any farther than to say, that it is contravened by stubborn 
facts,—that in a great majority of instances, there is no evidence in 
after life, of any such “seed of life” implanted in the soul. We 
hope the reality of young Heber’s piety, is not dependent on the 
truth of the dogma in which he was thus educated. ‘I'he most 
pleasing of the indications of his youthful seriousness, though very 
unhappily described in one particular, is recorded as follows. ‘ He 
very early became sensible of the necessity and importance of pray- 
er, and was frequently overheard praying aloud in his own room, 
when he little thought himself within reach of observation. His 
sense of his entire dependence on God, and of thankfulness for 
the mercies which he received, was deep and almost an instinct 
planted in his nature; to his latest hour in joy as in sorrow, his 
heart was ever lifted in thankfulness for the goodness of his Ma- 
ker, or bowed in resignation under his chastisements; and_ his 
first impulse when afflicted or rejoicing, was to fall on his knees 

in thanksgiving, or in intereession fer himself, and for those he 
loved, through the mediation of his Savior.” 

Young Heber’s command of his passions was uncommon, and 
such as we would earnestly recommend to the imitation of all young 
persons. ‘Though he had considerable difficulty in suppressing 
the tender emotions, his biographer asserts that he was never heard 
to raise his voice in anger, or to use an impatient expression. ‘This 
self-control, together with a peculiarly modest and unassuming de- 
portment, reminds us of a like beautiful trait in the character of 
Timoleon, on which we have dwelt with much pleasure. Concerning 
him his historian remarks, as the classical reader may recollect, 
“nihil enim unquam, neque insolens. neque gloriosum, ex ore ejus 
exut.’* A mortifying contrast to this morality, occurs to us at 
this moment in the writings of Junius, favored as he was with the 
light and examples furnished by christianity, when he says that “ in- 
sults force the mind to recover its level a revenge,” and dog- 





* Cor. ie. De Phatlocn, Cap. IV. 
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matically and absurdly pronounces the infamy of that young man 
to be t mortal, who suffers himself to receive a blow, without re- 
turning it. With the specimens presented of Heber’s disposition 
and feelings, we are certainly delighted, whether they are to be 
considered as indicating incipient grace, or merely a singularly sus- 
ceptible and well balanced mind. We have no doubt, whatever 
may be thought of the present case, that piety of heart developing 
itself gently and almost imperceptibly, not unfrequently commences 
under the circumstances in which Heber was placed, enjoying as 
he did access to the bible, and other means of religious instruction 
and impression. . 

Like almost all men of intellectual greatness, he was in child- 
hood, fond of reading ; and like many of them, his faculties were 
early developed. ‘To the list of such men as Milton, Bacon, 
Pope, Pascal, and Dwight, whose extraordinary precocity of talents 
was no less pleasing in itself, than indicative of future eminence, 
Heber certainly belongs. He was so early a proficient in classical 
learning, that when seven years old, he had translated Phedrus 
into English verse. But we shall not dwell on this period of his 
life except to add, that his habit of reading accompanied by a me- 
mory of uncommon strength, furnished him with a large stock of 
information ; and that he manifested a talent at composition both in 
prose and verse, especially the latter, far beyond his years. It is 
important to observe also, that his bible was never neglected in con- 
sequence of his ardent devotion to classic pursuits ; nor must we 
refrain from mentioning, as an inconsistency, that he was Occasion- 
ally led into what are called trivial errors, though he was free from 
serious faults.* After Heber’s entrance into the university at Ox- 
ford in 1809, the promise of excellence already intimated, was re- 
markably fulfilled. His literary career was splendid and success- 
ful. “ At the university,” said one of his early friends, ‘* he was, 
beyond all question or comparison, the most distinguished student 


* Mr. Heber at this time professes to have had no fondness for attending ra- 
ces, balls. and inasquerades, though mention is made of his mingling in a sin 
gle instance, in these amusements, immediately previous to his going to th® 
university. Afterwards, however, when he was on his northern tour, he speaks 
of attending the French theatre at Petersburgh rather frequently. His opinion 
on the subject of amusements is given in another place. Jn speaking of the 
fact of his gayety in the instance adverted to, he uses the following language 
in a letter to his distinguished friend John Thornton, Esq. “1 have been a 
much gayer fellow than usual of late, having been at a race, and also at what 
I never saw before, a masquerade. This catalogue of jaunts, though not much 
for a girl, has been a great deal for me, and has indeed quite satisfied me. If 
these things are so little interesting even while they have the charm of novelty, 
I think I shall care very little indeed for them, when that is worn off.” We 
are not sorry to find that Heber’s spirit could mingle with so little delight in 
such scenes, 
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of his time. The name of Reginald Heber, was in every mouth ; 
his society was courted by young and old ; he lived in an atmos- 
phere of favor, admiration, and regard, from which I have never 
known any one but himself, who would not have derived, and for 
life, an unsalutary influence.” The second year of his university 
course he gained the chancellor’s prize, by his Latin verse—Car- 
men Seculare—a poem on the commencement of the new century. 
The heathen cast of thought in one or two instances, seems better 
to accord with the language in which this poem is written, than with 
christian verity. But this may, perhaps, be pardonable in an ardent 
young man, so deeply imbued with classic lore. 


*“ Nam Pater omnipotens ignotis legibus orbem 
Temperat, et denso noctis velatus amictu 
Sceptra tenet, nobis credo, neque machina rerum 
Tota patet, cerlive arcana volumina ¥ati.” 


In 1803, young Heber met with success stil] more signal, in ha- 
ving produced the best English poem on a prize subject, entitled 
Palestine. ‘This piece procured for the author unwonted applause 
at the time of reciting it, and has since been considerably celebra- 
ted. It is no doubt adorned with many beauties of language and 
thought—is chaste in its conception, and rich in its imagery: yet 
on the whole it strikes us as deficient in ease, and possessing far 
less of the thrilling spirit of poetry, than is found in many similar 
English poems which we could name. But we need not dwell 
any longer on his academical career, which was thus crowned with 
the most gratifying instances of successful competition. As is the 
fact with too many students of professed piety during their collegi- 
ate life, and when ardently engaged in their literary pursuits, we 
meet with less decided indications of religious feeling in his letters 
written during this period, than at any other time. Few or no 
breathings after holiness, or regrets over the corruption of his heart, 
are expressed, though we by no means infer that they were not 
sometimes felt. 

The year after he left the university, he made the tour of the 
northern and eastern parts of Europe in company with his friend 
J. Thornton. ‘The results of his observation during this tour, ap- 
pear in the present work, embracing about two hundred and sixty 
pages in his correspondence, and ina journal which he kept. They 
are interesting sketches, neatly written, and embody a good deal 
of valuable information. So far, however, as we have looked over 
this portion of the work, we have observed nothing particularly 
worthy of commendation as far as religion is concerned, either in 
the manner or matter of the communication. 

Vou. Ul. 30 
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Mr. Heber returned from the continent in September, 1806 ; and 
after spending a short time in canvassing for his brother, he began his 
preparation for the christian ministry. ‘This task he soon comple- 
ted, and in 1807 he took orders, and was inducted by his brother 
into the family living of Hodnet in Shropshire. ‘This living was 
estimated at £3000 per annum, comprising the estate of his ances- 
tors, which had been held by his father during the last years of his 
life. He now married Amelia, daughter of Dr. Shipley, dean 
of St. Asaph, and thenceforward cheerfully devoted himself to the 
duties of his profession. His standard, though not the highest, was 
elevated, and his views as to doctrine and practice, though in seve- 
ral respects less strict than those of most of our own clergy, were 
rigid, in comparison with the views of a large majority in the esta- 
blishment. ‘There were many particulars in which all who bear 
the sacred office, might safely imitate Mr. Heber. ‘Though he cer- 
tainly possessed, in an unusual degree, the means of temporal en- 
joyment,—in domestic charities, in ample means of living, in a cul- 
tivated taste, in literary recreations, in an extending reputation, and 
surrounded by his relatives, and an intelligent and agreeable socie- 
ty ; yet amidst them all, he appears to have been for the most part 
exemplary, humble, unambitious, and self-denying. His income, 
to a considerable extent, was expended in almsgiving and other 
benefactions. We have no doubt from the account of his ministe- 
rial character and conduct, that according to his idea of the sacred 
function, he was a most kind, diligent, laborious, and faithful clergyman. 
Plans both for the temporal improvement and the spiritual welfare 
of his flock, engaged much of his attention. Reformations of 
conduct appear to have taken place, and we hope also, changes of 
an internal and spiritual kind. Mr. Heber was a good deal enga- 
ged in literary labors and projects at this period of his life,—per- 
haps too much so for one who had the care of a very extensive 
parish. He possessed, however, ready materials for these purpo- 
ses,—accumulated stores of fancy and learning,—and therefore 
expended less time upon them than most others would have done, 
under the pressure of the same engagements. His extensive re- 
putation subjected him to numerous calls of this nature ; and more- 
over many of them were made more or less directly to subserve 
the causc of religion. His distinction as a scholar and as a divine, 
among those of his class, drew him out also on a number of public 
occasions ; and several able publications were the result of these 
demands. In some of the benevolent enterprises of the day he 
was much engaged, and in their vindication in several instances, his 
services were cheerfully tendered and zealously bestowed. In his 
place at Hodnet as a country clergyman, he continued fifteen years, 
performing quietly and happily the duties of his sacred office, and 
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finding time for the literary and other avocations which have been 
alluded to. ‘The productions of his pen during this period were 
considerably numerous. The principal among these, were his 
Hymns, adapted to the English church service,—a small volume 
of poems not including the hymns,—the Bampton lectures, which 
he delivered in 1815,—-several critical essays, both theological and 
literary, which appeared without his name, in the periodical pub- 
lications of the day, particularly the Quarterly Review,—and an 
edition of the works of Jeremy Taylor, with a sketch of his life 
and a critique on his writings. Mr. Heber was also employed more 
or less during this period in composing a dictionary of the bible, 
which was designed to supply the defects of Calmet. As we shall 
have occasion to speak of some of these productions soon, we will not 
longer detain the reader here, but must hasten to the events of that 
shorter, but still more important period of his life which follows. 
The See of Calcutta having been vacated by the death of Dr. 
Middleton, was in 1823 offered to Mr. Heber. After much re- 
flection and prayer and consultation with his friends, he consented 
to accept it. Having in due form took leave of his beloved congre- 
gation, and been consecrated to the office of a bishop, he*set sail 
with his family in June of that year for India. Here a wide field of 
enterprise and usefulness was spread before him, and he did not 
fail to enter and improve it. His predilections for the ecclesiastical 
order in which he had been trained and brought up, were suffi- 
ciently strong to prompt him to use every effort for its “extension, 
had he not been actuated, as we sincerely believe , lhe {was, by a 
higher motive. Accordingly, he seems to have resolved on making 
the most of his station and influence, and to have given himself to 
the high duties that had been imposed upon him, with unwearied 
assiduity. His attention to the inferior clergy in the diocese of 
India, and his visitations of the congregations there, were conceived 
and executed in the true spirit of a zealous and high minded bishop. 
No time was lost; but dismissing, as far as practicable for a season, 
his domestic cares, he commenced his tour of ministerial inepec- 
tion, visiting both christians and natives, as opportunities offered, 
and devising measures to promote the edification,of the one, and 
the conversion of the other. Such means as could be commanded 
he caused to be put into operation, and great benefit to the inter- 
ests of christianity, so far as they are identified withthe Episcopal 
church, was the result. Many interesting particulars respecting his 
labors and success in India, are recorded in his biography, a few of 
which will be noticed in extracts soon to be given. Suffice it to 
say here, that by his instrumentality, an increased interest in the 
gospel was created in that country. Many christians and natives 
were confirmed ; the missionary spirit was in a measure revived ; 
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and the bishop, after performing various services and making one 
visitation of fifteen months continuance, principally through the 
northern parts of India, and other visitations of a shorter period, 
was suddenly cut off in the midst of his zealous and useful career. 
As we shall not have occasion to speak again of this important pe- 
riod of Dr. Heber’s life, it will gratify our readers, without doubt, 
to learn by a few extracts from his biographer and his own corres- 
pondence, the feelings with which he contemplated his appoint- 
ment to the diocesan charge of Christian India, and the manner in 
which he performed the duties of that appointment; the cause of 
his death ; and some other interesting particulars. 


These feelings would have at once decided me to be of the same opinion 
which C. W. Wynn expresses, were [ quite sure whether I should not do 
God more acceptable service by going than by staying here. Inthe ac- 
ceptance of this bishoprick I shouid be, at least, sure that I was not actua- 
ted by secular or unworthy views. Iverily believe and hope,that I should 
be of considerable use there by moderating between the two missionary 
societies, and directing their efforts in accordant and useful channels; and 
by a removal into an entirely new sphere of action, we should both have 
the advantage of, in some measure, beginning life anew, unfettered by pre- 
vious habits and intimacies, aud only studious how we might best live to 
God and the good of his creatures. Vol. II. pp. 93, 94. 


In making this decision I hope and believe that I have been guided by 
conscientious feelings. Ican at least say that I have prayed to God most 
heartily to show me the path of duty, and to give me grace to follow it; 
ana the tranquility of mind which | now feel, (very different from that 
which I experienced after having declined it,) induces me to hope that I 
have His blessing and approbation. And as most of my friends tell me, I 
should have done more wisely, in a worldly point of view, if I had remained 
at home, I am, perhaps, so much the more ready to hope that it has not 
been the dignity of a mitre, or the salary of 50007. a year which have 
tempted me. 

I often, however, feel my heart sick when I recollect the sacrifices which 
1 must make of friends, such as few, very few, have been blessed with. 
Yet it is a comfort to me to think that most of them are younger than my- 
self; and that if I live through my fifteen years’ service; and should then 
think myself justified in returning, we may hope to spend the evening of 
our lives together. But be thisas it may, Iam persuaded that prayer can 
traverse land and sea, and not only keep affection alive between absent 
friends, but send blessings from one tothe other. Pray for me, my dear 
Thornton, that my life and doctrine may be such as they ought to be; that 
I may be content in my station, active in my duty, and firm in my faith,— 
and that, when [ have preached to others, I may not be myself a cast-away. 
Vol. IL. pp. 106, 107. 


The affection of his parishioners and the pain of parting, show 
the pleasantness of the relation which they had mutually sustained. 
In a letter to John Thornton, Esq. he says, 


J feel much obliged by your friendly and interesting letters, as well as 
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by the kind trouble which, I learn from Emily, you have taken respecting 
the piece of plate which my parishioners have subscribed for. 

It was, I believe, to have been kept a secret from me; but asa question 
arose, both respecting the form and the inscription, the honor intended me 
came to my knowledge a little sooner than it might otherwise have done. 
This mark of their good will, in times like the present, is very gratifying 
and affecting; and it is by no means the only one which I have met with. 
In my visits to different cottages, and in my conversations with the laborers 
in the fields, and by the road-side, te tears have been more than once or 
twice conjured up into my eyes by their honest expressions of good will 
and prayers for my welfare. I certainly did not expect to feel so painfully 
as I have done, my approaching separation from my parish; nor was | at all 
aware of the degree of regard which these good and kind-hearted people 
appear to have entertained for me. God bless them! I cannot help feeling 
ashamed of an affection which I have so imperfectly deserved! There isa 
pretty stanza in one of Southey’s poems, the truth of which has often struck 
me, but never, [ think, so much as to-day. 


“I've heard of hearts unkind-—kind deeds 
With scorn or hate returning ; 
Alas!—the gratitude of man 
Has oftener left me mourning !” pp- 123, 124. 


In this connection, before he left England, he addressed a letter, 
admirable for its plainness, faithfulness, and correct temperance 
principles, to an intemperate parishioner and neighbor. We can 
only refer to it, beginning on the 127th page of the 2d volume. 

The interest which Bishop H. took in the spiritual welfare of In- 
dia, was manifested immediately upon his arrival, by reconciling 
the differences that existed between certain of the clergy there, 
by efforts in aid of the Bishop’s College at Calcutta, by preaching 
in behalf of the Society for Propagating the Gospel, and collecting 
funds for it, and besides several other public services, by making 
the visitations before mentioned. These visitations were connect- 
ed with the performance of a vast amount of ecclesiastical business, 
including frequent preaching, conversation, and writing to individuals 
and benevolent societies. The activity, diligence, and self-denial 
of the bishop are truly exemplary, as appears below. 


The scarcity of chaplains in the Bengal presidency, and the bad health of 
some of those who were resident in Calcutta, made the bishop feel it ne- 
cessary to perform, himself, as much or more than he had been accus- 
tomed to do in England. On one Sunday, some weeks after his arrival, 
he wrote two sermons; preached twice in the cathedral; baptized a child 
in the fort; and read through, and commented on alarge packet of papers 
on ecclesiastical business. ‘The unfortunate detention of the ship which 
contained nearly all his manuscript sermons, added much to the pressure 
of business in which he was involved; inasmuch as he generally had to 
compose one whenever he preached. But though he frequently went to 
bed exhausted with the labors of the day, to which were added the de- 
mands upon his time and attention which the common civilitics of life re- 
quire, and which were the more cheerfully complied with as he felt that his 
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influence among the higher ranks of society in Calcutta increased, the 
more familiarly he associated with them, he seldom could be persuaded to 
relax from the rules he had prescribed to himself, so soon as he became ac- 
quainted with the state of the church in India, and in which he persisted 
with rather augmenting than decreasing diligence to the last. And this 
tuo in a climate which more particularly indisposes men to exertion of any 
kind, whether mental or bodily; and where the constant exhaustion du- 
ring the greater part of the year is such, as no one except from experience, 
can picture to himself. The bishop thus describes the heat. ‘ Jt is im- 
possible to sit still under the most favorable circumstances, without 
streaming with perspiration; our windows are close shut up, and our 
rooms darkened to keep out the hot and molten atmosphere, which streams 
in wherever it can find an entrance, like the breath of a huge blast fur- 
nace.” Often has the editor earnestly requested him to spare himself, 
when, on descending from the pulpit she saw him almost unable to speak 
from exhaustion ; or when after a few hours rest at night, he would rise at 
four o’clock to attend a meeting, or visit a school, and then pass the whole 
of the day, tiil sunset, in mental labor, without allowing himself the hour’s 
mid-day sleep in which the most active generally indulge. To such re- 
monstrances he would answer, that these things were necessary to be done ; 
and that the more zealous he was in the discharge of his own duties, he 
could, with the greater justice, urge activity on such of his clergy as he 
might deem deficient. pp. 189—191. 


‘The account by his chaplain, the Rev. Mr. Robinson, of his vis- 
it to Tanjore, presents the bishop in an interesting light. 


“In the evening the bishop attended a Tamul service in the same church, 
which was literally crowded with the native christians of Tanjore and the 
surrounding villages, many of whom had come from a considerable distance 
io be present on this occasion. Mr. Barenbruck, assisted by a native 
priest, read the prayers, Dr. Cemmerer, from T'ranquebar, preached, and 
the bishop delivered the blessing in Tamul from the altar. Mr. Kohloff as- 
sured me that his pronuncistion was remarkably correct and distinct, and 
the breathless silence of the congregation testifled their delight and sur- 
prise at this affeeting recognition of their churches asa part of his pasto- 
ral charge. 1 desired one of the native priests to ascertain how many were 
present, and I found they exceeded thirteen hundred ; yet by the judicious 
arrangement of cxcluding the infants, whom their poor mothers are in ge- 
neral obliged to bring, there was not the least disorder or confusion ; and I 
have seen no congregation even in Europe, by whom the responses of the 
liturgy are more generally and correctly made, or where the psalmody is 
more devotional and correct. The effect was more than electric; it was 
a deep and thrilling interest, in which memory, and hope, and joy mingled 
with the devotion of the hour, to hear so many voices, but lately rescued 
from the polluting services of the pagoda, joining in the pure and heavenly 
music of the Easter Hymn, and the 100th Psalm, and uttering the loud 
Amen at the close of every prayer. For the last ten years I have longed 
to witness a scene like this, but the reality exceeds all my expectations. 
I wished that some of those (if any of that number still remain) who deem 
all missionary exertion, under any circumstances, a senseless chimera, 
and confound the humble and silent labors of these devoted men with the 
dreams of fanaticism or the frauds of imposture, could have witnessed this 
sensible refutation of their cold and heartless theories. The bishop's heart 
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was full; and never shall I forget the energy of his manner and the heav- 
enly expressions of his countenance, when he exclaimed, as I assisted him 
to take off his robes, ‘gladly would I exchange years of common life for 
one such day as this!’ Some time after he had retired to rest, while [ was 
writing in my bed-room, which is next to his, he came back to me to re- 
new the subject on which his thoughts were intensely fixed— and his often 
repeated expressions of wonder and thankfulness at the scenes of the past 
day, were followed by a fervent prayer for the people, for the clergy, aud 
for himself.” pp. 395, 396. 


Mrs. Heber relates in her own language the last acts of his life, 
and the circumstances of his death. We are not perhaps to won- 
der at the reflection she makes, towards the conclusion of the ex- 
tract. 


At day-break on the fatal 3d of April, he went to the mission church 
in the fort, where service was performed in the Tamul language; after 
which he confirmed fifteen natives in their own language, and again de- 
livered his address on confirmation. He afterwards went to the mission 
house and examined into the state of the schools, though without staying 
in the school room, as he found it close and disagreeable from having been 
shut up the preceding day, and left it immediately. He then received an 
address from the poor christians, earnestly praying that he would send 
them a pastor to watch over and instruct them. His answer was given 
with that gentleness and kindness of heart which never failed to win the 
affections of all who beard him, promising that he wonld take immediate 
measures to provide them with a spiritual guide. He had, indeed, before 
he received this application, resolved on appointing Mr. Schreivogel, a Da- 
nish missionary who had petitioned, under rather singular circumstances, 
for a removal from Tranquebar to Vepery or Trichinopoly, to this station. 
From all that the bishop had heard of his private character, and of the es- 
teem in which he was held by his own flock, in the Danish mission, as wel 
as from personal intercourse with him, he thought that he could not better 
supply the wants of this important station than by committing it to his 
superintendence. 

‘The bishop had gone to the fort in a close carriage, so that he could 
have sustained no imjury from the sun; Mr. Robinson was too ill to 
leave his bed, but he was accompained by Mr. Doran, and conversed 
with him both going and returning with animation and earnestness, on 
the important duties of missionaries, and on the state of christianity io 
the south of India. On his arrival at Mr. Bird’s house, before he took 
off his robes. he went into Mr. Robinson’s room, and sitting down by 
his bed side, entered with energy into the concerns of the mission. His 
interest had been much excited by all which he had seen; he spoke 
with sorrow of its poverty, and remarked how necessary it was for the 
bishop to have regular reports from every mission in India, that he might, 
at least, know the wants and necessities of all. He said he had seen 
nothing in the whole of his diocese that so powerfully interested him, and 
his mental excitement was such that he showed no appearance of bodi- 
ly exhaustion. He then retired into his own room, and according to his in- 
varible custom, wrote on the back of the address on confirmation, 
“Trichinopoly, April, 3, 1826.” This was his last act, for immediately 
on taking off his clothes, he went into a large cold bath, where he had 
bathed the two preceding mornings, but which was now the destined 
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agent of his removal to Paradise! Half an hour after, his servant, alarm- 
ed at his long absence, entered the room and found him a lifeless corpse ! 
Every means to restore animation, wh ch human skill or friendship could 
suggest, were resorted to, but the vital spark was extinguished, and 
his blessed spirit had then entered on its career of immorality, and per- 
haps was at that moment locking down with fond pity on the exertions 
of those who would fain have recalled it to its earthly habitation, to 
endure again the trials and temptations of the world it had quitted. And, 
surely, if ever sudden death were desirable, it must be under such circum- 
stances. With a heart full of love towards God and zeal for His service, 
and of that charity and good will towards mankind which are its certain 
accompaniments, having just officiated in his sacred office, listened with 
kindness to the wants of his poor brethren, and detailed some of his plans 
for their relief, he was called to receive his reward. He had scarcely 
ceased from glorifying God in his morta] state, when he was summou- 
ed to join in that angelic chorus of praise and thanksgiving, whose 
voices fill heaven in honor of their Maker and Redeemer. 

Blessed, thrice blessed, indeed, is the servant who, when his Lord com- 
eth, is found thus prepared! 

It were a useless, and deeply painful task to enter into any detail of 
the apparent cause of his death: it issufficient to say that disease had, un- 
suspected, been existing for some time; and that it was the opinion of all 
the medical men in attendance, that under no circumstances could his 
invaluable life have been very long preserved, though the event was un- 
doubtedly hastened by the effects of climate, by intense mental application 
to those duties which increased in interest with every step he took, and 
was finally caused by the effects of cold on a frame exhausted by heat and 
fatigue. His mortal remains were attended to the grave with the highest 
honors, and followed by the tears of the inhabitants of Trichinopoly. 
They rest on the north side of the altar in St. John’s Church. Vol. Il. pp. 
411—413. 


Something of the amount and value of his labors will have 
been learned from a part of the narratives introduced above. 
He undoubtedly made a happy impression in that country, in fa- 
vor of christianity itself, viewed in its gentler features, and those 
traits that are less obnoxious to human corruption. His _ pre- 
cepts and example held it up, not perhaps in its most uncom- 
promising character; yet as a beneficent institution, inspiring 
and heightening the charities of life, improving the intellect- 
ual and moral nature of man, and filling the soul with pure and 
peaceful emotions. His activity in the enervating climate of India 
was not less extraordinary, than deserving of commendation. He 
planned much, and executed, so far as life was extended, all that 
he planned. His conciliating spirit enabled him to reconcile the 
most conflicting interests, and in the extensive see which he held, 
he performed its peculiarly difficult duties to almost universal ac- 
ceptance. His measures were all shaped, as might naturally be 
expected, with a view to give permanency to the cause of British 
episcopacy, in the Asiatic territories of the empire. It is needless 
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to repeat, that his sudden death filled christian India with the most 
profound regret, and called forth numerous public and individual 
expressions of sorrow. The meetings held in Madrass, Calcutta, 
Bombay, and other places, as well as the resolutions of the differ- 
ent missionary and other religious societies in India, all spoke the 
same language of admiration for his talents and virtues, and of grief 
for his early removal from the world. 

The high station, successful career, and indisputable excellencies 
of Bishop Heber should not, however, blind us to his theologi- 
cal errors, his dislike for the evangelical party in the establishment, 
his biogotry as manifested at times towards the dissenters, and his 
tolerance of some more than questionable practices in the gay 
world. ‘These as well as other general characteristics of a more 
favorable kind, have been already alluded to, and deserve addition- 
al illustration. ‘This we shall attempt to do, by selecting several 
passages of a more miscellaneous description, than those that have 
been already offered to the reader’s notice. ‘These will exhibit He- 
ber in his studies, his every day character, his ruling principles, and 
the feelings of his heart: at the same time they will show more 
particularly the manner of the work, and the entertainment which 
may be expected from it, especially from the epistolary portion. 

In the following letter, he seems to give a very honest account of 
himself and his congregation, in the extract here subjoined. 


As to your enquiries respecting my parish, I hardly know what an- 
swer to make. I have reason to believe that both my conduct and my 
sermons are well liked, but I do not think any great amendment takes 
place in my hearers. My congregations are very good, and the number 
of communicants increases. ‘The principal faults of which I have to com- 
plain are, occasional drunkenness, and, after they have left the church, a 
great disregard of Sunday. You know my notions respecting the obliga- 
tions of the christian sabbath are by no means strict; but I have seen 
much mischief arise from its neglect, and have becn taking some pains to 
prevent it. By the assistance, I may say advice, of one of the churclr 
wardens, a very worthy and sensible. though plain farmer, the shop- 
keepers have been restrained from selling on Sundays; and I have per- 
suaded the inn-keepers to sign an agreement, binding themselves under 
a five guinea forfeiture, not to allow drinking on that day. But though 
the wealthy farmers and women are generally orderly, the young laborers 
are a dissolute set, and I have not so much influence with them now 
as [ had when | was their captain. It is a misfortune to me, in so 
wide a parish, that I am slow in remembering either names or faces, 
which isa very useful talent. I trust, however, to acquire this gradual- 
ly. My psalm-singing continues bad. Can you tell me where I can pur- 
chase Cowper’s Olney hymns, with the music, and in a smaller size with- 
ont the music, to put in the seats? Some of them I admire much, and 
any novelty is likely to become a favorite, and draw more people to join 
in the singing. What book is used at the Lock? If I could get one or 
two I should like to select from them. The Methodists are neither 
very numerous nor very active, they have no regular meetings, but as- 
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semble from great distances to meet a favorite preacher. Yet I have 
sometimes thought, and it has really made me uncomfortable, that since 
Rowland Hill's visit to the country, my congregation was thinner. Perhaps 
it was only owing tothe bad weather, as my numbers are now a little 
increasing again. ‘The test here of a churchman is the sacrament, which 
the Methodists never attend. Vol. I. pp. 334, 335. 


In the following passage our readers will remark among other 
things, Heber’s dislike of the evangelical preachers in the church. 


I have so many presents to thank you for lately, that I hardly know where 
to begin; the first, since the magnificent candlesticks, were *‘ Celebs and 
Zeal without innovation.’ Celebs is deservedly popular and likely to do 
much good, though not so lively as I expected; in many places, indeed, 
the story flags sadly. The other I have read through with great atten- 
tion, and can join most cordially in your approbation of it; it is can- 
did, sensible, and well written, and shows every where a well ordered and 
well informed heart andhead. Is Gisborne the author? I suspect it strong- 
ly from many circumstances in the book, which seem likely to come 
from him. I canhardly hope that he will receive more than the attention 
which peacemakers generally obtain; or that any great reconciliation 
can take place between the parties he attempts to soothe. But where he 

ives advice to the younger and rising clergy, and points out the regu- 
ar orderly means of doing good, he has a less thankless, and I trust will 
have a successful employment. To many well disposed young men who 
feel a wish to do good, yet hardly know how to set about it, his book will, 
} think, be very useful. I cannot say he has much decreased my dislike 
of the evangelical preachers, considered as a body. Their corporation 
spirit, and the assumption of Evangelical as a party title, he very properly 
attacks them for; though he omits the name by which they are, ] fear, very 
apt to distinguish all the respectable and religious men who are not of 
their own number—I mean that of ‘formalists.’ On the whole, if he ob- 
tain but a small number of followers, and if the phalanx of party is weak- 
ened on either side, he will have conferred a great benefit on religion, have 
made many excellent men more useful than they are at present, and ta- 
ken away from Messrs. H and H much of the supposed 
countenance they at present receive from many who differ from them in al- 
most every point of faith and conduct. Vol. I. pp. 240, 241. 








We give below two lively sketches which he has drawn of him- 
self, shewing a singular mixture of feelings and views in respect to 
his profession. 


I have had an infirmary sermon, a long article for a Review, and 
am now engaged in a charity sermon, besides the weekly demand for 
sermons in my own parish, and the almost daily calls of parochial duty. 
Nor am I idle in other pursuits, for f read Plato, and am, though slowly, 
making progress in a poem, which if it does not miscarry, will be long- 
er than any of my preceding ones; it is, however, but too probable that 
when my summer rambies and hedge-row walks are stopped by sleet 
and mire, I shall, as has been generally the case, find my Pegasus ina slough 
of despond. Vol. I. 347, 348. . 


It is very foolish, perhaps; but I own I sometimes think that I am not 
thrown into that situation of life for which I am best qualified. {[ 2m 
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ina sort of half way station between a parson and a squire; condemned, 
in spite of myself, to attend to the duties of the latter, while yet I neither 
do nor can attend to them sufficiently; nor am | quite sure that even my 
literary habits are well suited to the situation of a country clergyman. I 
have sometimes felt an unwillingness in quitting my books for the care 
of my parish; and have been tempted to fancy that, as my studies are 
scriptural, I was not neglecting my duty. Y«t1] must not, and cannot 
deceive myself; the duties which I am paid to execute, have certainly the 
first claim on my attention; and while other pursuits are my amusement, 
these are properly my calling. Probably, had I not been a scholar, other 
pursuits, or other aiusements, would have stepped in, and I should have 
been exposed to equal or greater temptations ; but, I coniess, when I con- 
sider, how much I might have done, and how little, comparatively, I 
have done in my parish, I sometimes am inclined to think that a fond- 
ness for study is an unfortunate predilection for one who is the pas- 
tor of so many people. The improvement of my parish does not cor- 
respond to those pleasant dreams with which I entered on my office. 
My neighbors profess to esteem me; but an easy temper will, in this 
respect go a great way. I write sermons, and have moderately good 
congregations; but not better than I had on first commencing my career. 
The schools, &c. which I projected, are all comparatively at a stand-still ; 
and I am occasionally disposed to fancy that a man cannot attend to two 
pursuits at once, and that it will be at length necessary to burn my books, 
like the early converts to christianity ; and since Providence has called 
me to a station which so many regard with envy, to give my undivided at- 
tention to the duties which it requires. Vol. I. pp. 372, 373. 


We extract below an interesting sketch of his mode of life, in 
which some of our readers will perceive with regret the countenance 
which he gave to worldly amusements. 


He was an early riser, and after the family devotions were ended, 
he usually spent seven or eight hours among his books, leaving them 
only at the call of duty. Fond of society, and eminently qualified to 
shine in it, he never suffered his relish for its pleasure to betray him 
into neglecting his duties. He delighted in literature, but at the same 
time, was a most active parish priest; remarkably happy in gaining the 
confidence and affection of his flock, he found his purest pleasures in ad- 
ministering to their necessities, and in attending their sick and dying beds ; 
in consoling the mourner, in exhorting the sinner to repentance, and in 
endeavoring to draw all hearts after him to his God. Vol. I. pp. 398. 


It will be seen, as well from the tenor of Mr. Reginald Heber’s writings al- 
ready before the world, as from the present correspondence, that although his 
mind was deeply imbued with devotional feelings, he considered a mode- 
rate participation in what are usually called “* worldly amusements,” as al- 
lowable and blameless. When the editor requested his advice on this sub- 
ject the year after her marriage, being for a short time without him in 
London, his answer was, “you may go where you please, es | am sure you 
will not exceed the the limits of moderation, except to Sunday evening 
parties, to which I have a very serious objection.” He thought that the 
strictness, which made no distinction between things blameable only in 
their abuse, and practices which were really immoral, was prejudicial to the 
interests of true religion ; and on this point his opinion remained unchanged 
to the last. His own life, indeed, was a proof that amusements so parti- 
cipated in may be perfectly harmless, and no way interfere with any reli- 
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gious or moral duty. The sabbath he kept with christian reverence, but 
not with Mosaical strictness.* Vol. I. pp. 398, 399. 

Of the sin of separating from the Church of England, Dr. Heber’s 
ideas were sufficiently terrific. His bigotry on this point and others 
connected with it, contrasting unhappily with his general liberality 
and kindness, is several times evinced in these memoirs. A strik- 
ing instance of this feeling, is seen in his forbidding the Rev. Row- 
land Hill to preach to a portion of his parishioners, because at the 
same tine that gentleman proposed preaching in a dissenting chapel. 
We should like to present the letters which he addressed to Mr. 
Hill and to the brother of the latter, but we can only refer to them 
in Vol. I. pp. 401,402. ‘Though Dr. Heber professesto be sensible 
how much “he might learn from his (Rev. R. Hill’s) dauntless 
zeal and unwearied exertions ;” yet he would never permit the 
pulpits where he had any influence, to be ‘ used by a person who 
encourages by his presence and preaching, a dissenting place of 
worship.” 

Were it consistent with the limits which must be observed by us, 
we should offer several observations on the essays and miscellane- 
ous papers in the present work ; but we can find space only for a 
brief notice of the bishop’s Critique on Scott’s Force of ‘Truth. 
We learn from it with some’particularity his religious feelings, and 
what we conceive to be his mistaken views on several important 
scriptural doctrines. 

Among these views, we may notice the dangerous error of main- 
taining, that the gospel contains a mitigation of the moral law, as 
given by Moses. We say the moral law, because this undeni- 
ably was the law referred to by Scott in the passage which the 
bishop condemns, and in reply to which he says, “Is not the gos- 
pel a mitigated law, when Christ himself has called his ‘ yoke easy 
and his burden light,’ in comparison with the law of Moses?” Life, 
vol. i. p. 509. Now if Dr. Heber had turned to the passage 
(Matt. xi. 30.) which he seems to have quoted from memory, he 
would have found that Christ makes no comparison of this kind. 
Nor is there any evidence, that the burden from which he offered 
to deliver the “weary and heavy laden,” was one imposed even by 
the ceremonial jaw, though some commentators have so imagined ; 
much less by the moral law, which so far from being a burden, is to ev- 
ery pious mind, what it was to David, “ a delight in the house of his 





* Bishop Heber elsswhere says, of the differences between the High Church 
and Evangelical party, ** The usual sources of dispute and difference are in 
things too trifling to be reasoned on, on the legality of cards or public amuse- 
ments, or whether it is allowable to have a hot dinner on Sunday, etc. Now 
my own opinion on these points is, that they are no where forbidden ; that du- 
ly moderated they are perfectly harmless ;—and that it is a return to the seve- 
rity of the Mosaic law toteachthe contrary.” Vol. 1. 519. 
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pilgrimage.” ‘Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy 
heart,” “ and thy neighbor as thyself,” is the rule laid down as well 
by Christ as by Moses. And it was, we fear from loose and in- 
definite conceptions of this subject,—from too low a standard of 
christian attainment, that Dr. Heber was led into those views re- 
specting the observance of the sabbath, a participation in fashiona- 
ble amusements, and a moderate conformity to the world, which 
we have alluded to with pain in a former instance. 

Most of the Critique before us is devoted to the refutation of 
Calvinism. In his anxiety to put down the doctrine of the final 
perseverance of all Christ’s true followers—those who have been 
given to him by the Father, and effectually called by the Holy 
Spirit—Dr. Heber has brought forward an argument which strikes 
us as entirely new. It is no Jess than this, that Judas Iscariot, be- 
fore he betrayed his Master, was a pious man, one of Christ’s true 
sheep, who “hear his voice” and “ follow” him!! This, so far as 
we know, is an original conception. Even Dr. Adam Clarke, 
who labors hard to prove, that Judas may have been truly convert- 
ed about the time, when (according to Matthew) he hanged him- 
self, seems never to have thought of strengthening his argument by 
the fact, that he had been a true convert before. Our readers will 
be curious to learn, in what part of the scriptures Dr. Heber has 
found so much new light on this subject. ‘The following passage 
will show. ‘If any men were ever effectually called to salvation, 
they must have been those whom Christ himself selected from the 
world ; and to all of whom without exception, He promises, that 
they should sit with Him, ‘on twelve thrones,’ in His kingdom. 
No one will dare to say, that Christ could have made such a pro- 
mise to any person, who was at that time ina state of reprobation.” 
Vol. I. p. 512. But the bishop seems to have forgotten, that the 
promise may have been made, not to the person but to the office, 
not to the twelve as individuals, but as apostles; thus belonging 
from the first to Matthias, who took “ the ministry and apostleship 
from which Judas by transgression fell.” ‘That it did not belong to 
Judas personally is clear, for it was absolute and unconditional, and 
yet as to him it was not fulfilled : aud we see not how Dr. Heber’s 
theory can stand, without convicting our Savior of a breach of 
promise. As to the piety of Judas, the bishop seems, like- 
wise, to have forgotten his general character, as given by John, 
“he cared not for the poor, but was a thief, and kept the bag, (com- 
mon purse) and bare (sSacraZev, stole from time to time,) what was 
put therein.”* Asto his having ever been one of Christ’s “ elect” 
or “ chosen,” our Savior seems to have settled that point by saying, 
in reference to his true disciples, “I speak not of you all, I know 


* Vide Kuinocl in locum. 
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whom I have chosen, but that the scripture may be fulfilled, he that 
eateth bread with me hath lifted up his heel against me.” It is in- 
deed a striking exhibition of the power of prejudice, that so excel- 
lent a man as bishop Heber should speak as he has done of the 
early character of Judas Iscariot, for the sake of opposing a doc- 
trine supported by such declarations as these, “ My sheep hear my 
voice and they follow me, and I give unto them eternal life, and they 
shall never perish, neither shall any pluck them out of my hand.” 

But on this, as well as the other leading doctrines which he op- 
poses, bishop Heber totally misunderstards and misrepresents the 
sentiments of modern Calvinists, and particularly of Scott, whose 
Treatise he was professedly examining. ‘To show this, we sub- 
join the following extracts from his Critique, in which he gives as 
the sentiments of all Calvinists, what he ought to have known most 
Calvinists have rejected with utter abhorrence, for more than a 
century. 


I know that there are modern Calvinists who, with amiable inconsis- 
tency, profess to hold the doctrine of election without that of reprobation. 
But it is strange that any man can be so blind as not to perceive that the 
one involves the other. The doctrine of election, as generally stated, and 
as held by all Calvinists, is, that a// who are saved are saved by an effectual 
call from God which raises them from the lost condition in which they are 
by nature; acall which, as it proceeds from his absolute purpose that they 
should be saved, they have no power to resist, seeing that he inclines their 
avill to obey at the same moment that he makes himself known unto them. 
But if none are saved who have not this call, all are damned who have it 
not; and since men are damned for their sins, and since those who are not 
called, cannot help sinning, seeing it is the nature which cleaves to them, 
and which they can no more get rid of than they can creep out of their 
bodies,—it follows that men are damned, that is, punished everlastingly by 
a merciful God, for actions which they could not help committing! Vol. I. 
p- 512. 


But the condition of the majority of mankind, according to the system of 
Calvin, is that of many millions of creatures brought into the world in 
order that they may sin, and dic, and suffer everlastingly, without any 
power, either of their own, or given them from above, to avoid the wrath 
to come; punished in hell-fire for actions which it was the misfortune of 
their nature not to be able to avoid. Nor is this all; for if the system be 
true, the coming of Christ was, to these unfortunate beings, the most re- 
fined and dreadful act of crucity which could have been inflicted. I prove 
it thus. All christians agree, that they to whom Christ was preached, 
and who did not believe in him, incurred by this hardness of heart a great 
additional guilt, and will be puni-lied more severely in hell than they other- 
wise would have been. But no person could believe without God's grace 
assisting and disposing him to do it. The Arminian says, that this grace 
is given to every man to profit withal, and that they who neglect or resist 
it, perish by their own fault. 

But what says the Calvinist, —this grace is only given to God's elect. 
God's elect were but a small proportion of those to whem Christ was preach- 
ed. Therefore the greater number had no power to believe whatever 
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In other words, God sent his Soninto the world with offers of mercy and 
salvation to all men, on certain conditions, which were morally impossible 
for most men to fulfil. And not only did he thus mock them with pretended 
mercy, but he actually made their not availing themselves of that mercy, a 
pretext for punishing them more severely! God forgive those who hold doc- 
trines which lead to a conclusion so horrible! Vol. I. p. 514. 

In these passages Dr. Heber represents all Calvinists, and par- 
ticularly (by implication) Scott, against whom his argument was 
directed, as maintaining the following doctrines. 

1. That divine grace in conversion and sanctification, is irrestst- 
able. ‘*'They have no power to resisit.” 

2. “That men are damned for actions which they could not help 
committing.” ‘That men ‘‘have no power either of their own, or 
or given them from above, to avoid the wrath to come.” 

3. That “the greater number (of mankind) have no power to 
believe whatever.” 

4. “That many millions of creatures are brought into the world 
tn order that they may sin, and die, and suffer everlastingly.”” 
This is what is called the supralapsarian scheme,—viz. that the lost 
are reprobated by God, not as sinners, but as beings in their very 
creation. 

Now if bishop Heber had been some ignorant and vulgar de- 
claimer against the doctrine of distinguishing grace, we should have 
felt no great surprise at these representations. But that statements 
of this kind respecting the faith of all Calvinists, should be made 
by one who was on many subjects a man of real Jearning, and who 
on this enjoyed the amplest means of being correctly informed, is to 
us certainly matter of unfeigned astonishment. Above all, that Dr. 
Scott should be the man against whom such representations and ar- 
guments are directed, is entirely inexplicable. During thirty years, 
the doctrinal principles of that venerable man had been placed in 
the strongest light before the public, in his numerous publications. 
In his Remarks on Tomlin’s Refutation of Calvinism, especially, 
which were published full ten years before this Critique of Dr. 
Heber was prepared, he has given at great length, not only his own 
views, but those of the large and respectable party which he re- 
presented; in the English Church. How utterly repugnant they 
are to the representations given by Dr. Heber above, will appear 
from the following extracts. 

1. Frresistible grace. ‘* Modern Calvinists avoid the use of the 
word irresistible, as exceptionable, and not scriptural.” 1.92. “* We 
disclaim both the words (compulsory and irresistible) and the 
ideas.” I. 137. 

2. Man’s difficulty in avoiding sin. “ In the judgment of those 
who most strenuously maintain it, this does not arise from any na- 
tural inability, (such as disables a lame man from running swiftly, 
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or a very poor man from relieving the wants of the afflicted,) but 
from a moral inability ; even as a very covetous rich man cannot 
find it in his heart to be liberal ; ; or a very slothful man cannot find 
it in his heart to be industrious.” 1.7. ‘* Man isa free agent, and 
therefore, responsible for his conduct: but fallen man, as left to 
himself is so absolutely the slave of sin, that his will never is free 
from the bondage of avarice, ambition, sensual and worldly desires 
or malignant passions: above all, it is totally averse to true holi- 
ness. In this sense it is not free: and this is the only sense in 
which well informed Calvinists ever denied the freedom of the will, 
as will appear most conclusively from the writings of the reformers, 
and of Calvin himself, in the course of this work.” I. 9, 10. Now 
we need not ask, whether Dr. Heber would say of a rebellious 
child, that he was “ punished for actions which he could not help 
committing.” As to applying the term inability to a strong con- 
trolling aversion of this kind, that is a mere dispute about words. 
It is so applied in every language, and our Savior has authorized 
the application when he says at one time, ‘* Ye will not come to 
me that ye might have life,’’ and at another, “ no man can come 
unto me except the Father draw him.” 

3. Man’s want of power to accept the conditions of salvation, 
in the exercise of faith. ‘ None of us suppose that God has 
proposed impossible conditions, which they to whom they are pro- 
posed have no power to accept or refuse. We have, by nature both 
power and inclination to refuse, and nothing is wanting but a wil- 
ling mind to accept them.” J. 90. “ We consider fallen man as 
wanting no capacity for embracing the gospel ; but a disposition or 
willing mind.” Il. 147. And yet Dr. Heber argues against Scott, 
as maintaining, that “the greater part have no power to believe 
whatever.” 

4. Supralapsarian decree. ‘That God created man for the 
purpose of his being eternally miserable, exclusive of his foreseen 
wickedness, and this to promote his own glory, would indeed be a 
dreadful assertion.” ‘ Even in the decrees of the Synod of Dort, 
which are peculiarly obnoxious, those who are secluded from sa- 
ving grace are considered not merely as creatures, but as sinners. 
But supposing, that even Calvin and other eminent persons clog- 
ged their doctrines with sentiments which we avowedly consider 
as unscriptural, are these sentiments overcharged and distorted to 
be imputed to the very persons who disown them, merely because 
in the grand outline of their creed they coincide with those emi- 
nent men? If. 148-9. 

Even if Dr. Heber were living, we could not find it in our 
hearts to add one word of comment on such treatment of an op- 
ponent as this: and now that he is dead, and is united with that 
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opponent, we trust, in one song of praise to the distinguishing 
grace of God, “ not unto us, but unto thy name give all the glo- 
ry,” we can only lament, that his friends should have placed on 
record, a document of this nature, Most willingly should we have 
avoided any allusion to this painful subject, had we not felt it to be 
our bounden duty, to point out in the case of this distinguished in- 
dividual, the manner in which the doctrines of grace are almost 
uniformly misrepresented by their opponents. ‘Those doctrines 
may all be reduced to a very simple statement—viz. that in the 
great moral change, by which men pass from death to life, it is 
God, and not the individual, who “ maketh us to differ,” that what 
God thus does he always intended to do ; and that wherever he has 
begun a good work in the soul, he will carry it on unto the day of 
Christ. These are plain facts, revealed to us in the scriptures with 
such clearness and variety of statement, as to render it impossible, 
we believe, for all the ingenuity of man ever to set them aside. 
How then are they met by their opponents? By representing them td 
be maintained by Calvinists, to the destruction of free-agency. But 
there is not a Calvinist on earth, who would not utterly a that 
he ever held these doctrines in any such a sense as this. e are 
perfectly aware, that erroneous philosophical theories have been often 
brought forward by Calvinists, to support the doctrines in question. 
Let such theories be exposed and confuted. Let them be shown, 
if the fact is so, to be self-contradictory, absurd, or inconsistent 
with the first principles of moral consciousness. But let not theo- 
ry on this subject be confounded with the doctrine, the ultimate 
fact, in which Calvinism consists. That fact is, that in the affair of 
our salvation, “it is not of him that willeth nor of him that run- 
neth, but of God who sheweth mercy,”—that “ known unto God 
are all his works from the foundation of the world,”—that “though 
the righteous fall, he shall not utterly be cast down, for the Lord 
upholdeth him with his hand.” Now who will undertake to prove 
that God, the Father of spirits, cannot so act upon the minds of 
men, as to secure these results, without encroaching on the entire 
freedom of the will? As to the mode of this operation, Calvinists 
claim to know nothing. But they uniformly affirm that it implies no 
compulsion, no want of power to the contrary act, no subversion of 
the established laws of moral action, nething which dispenses with 
the most strenuous effort on the part of the man himself, at every 
stage of the process. ‘They maintain simply as a revealed fact, 
that men always are “ willing in the day of God’s power.” 

All Dr. Heber’s frightful deductions from the system he opposes, 
rest on one supposition, viz. that calvinists deny men to be free, mo- 
ral agents in themselves considered, aside from imparted grace. If 


they did so, all his conclusions would follow--the system would indeed 
Vow. HI. 32 
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be execrable. But they maintain the very contrary. They affirm 
that he who has an understanding to perceive, a moral sense to 
feel, and a will to choose, is, from the very constitution of his mind, 
a free, moral agent. Whatever may be the aversion of such a 
being to his duty, he has all the power requisite for its performance. 
Any one who can do wrong, can also do right. The strength of 
aversion to his duty, in such a being, is therefore the exact mea- 
sure of his guilt; and if any individuals of such a race receive 
the gracious influences of the Spirit, to subdue that aversion, what 
injury is done to others, if they are left to themselves? Do they 
perish, as Dr. Heber pretends, because they “cannot help it?’ Are 
they under any fatal necessity of sinning? Every man’s conscious- 
ness answers, No. ‘The so much reviled doctrine of reprobation 
then amounts simply to this, that when God has provided an atone- 
ment for all, when he has endowed all with a full eapacity to ac- 
cept it and be saved in the exercise of their own powers ; he has 
not seen fit to go farther and subdue the hearts of all by his grace, 
but leaves a part of mankind to follow their own free choice. No 
one surely can object to such a doctrine, without “ replying against 
God.”’ Let those then who think with Dr. Heber, prove if they 
can, that men are not moral agents in themselves considered, aside 
from imparted grace. We have seen this asserted a hundred times, 
but we have never seen any attempt to prove it. Let it be pro- 
ved, and the refutation of Calvinism is complete. But let not 
Calvinists be charged with maintaining a principle, which even 
their opponents do not attempt to support by argument. Yet nearly 
all the opposition to Calvinism like that of Dr. H. turns on this one 
point. 

The book we are noticing includes a number of poems said to 
be before unpublished. Some of these are meritorious productions, 
the effusions of an elegant and not unpoetic mind. Some of his 
lighter pieces possess much grace and playfulness. Many accom- 
plished scholars, we know, have indited poetry, and sometimes 
good poetry. Addison, Johnson, and others distinguished in Eng- 
lish literature, wrote poetry, because they could write any thing. 
But Heber, we believe, was gifted with more than the mere 
scholar’s ability to compose in verse. He possesses a true poetic 
vein, and had he chosen to devote himself to the cultivation of the 
art he would, we think, have attained to a distinguished rank. 
But he seems to have made it an object of secondary attention 
only, and it is observable that hardly any of his extended attempts 
were completed. We think indeed that his genius was better 
suited to short effusions of tenderness than to protracted efforts. 

In a volume of his poems published two or three years since, 
which we have examined in connection with the work under re- 
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view, are to be found some of the best poetic specimens he has 
left. We have already referred to his celebrated Missionary 
Hymn. Here the “ decies repetita placebunt’” of the great Ro- 
man teacher of the art, more than applies. Repeated a thousand 
times it delights us. ‘This beautiful piece will go down to the mil- 
lennium—that consummation for which it excites us to labor ; 
and its use and its fame will be circumscribed only, as it shall be 
itself, by enlivening the devotions of christians, a means of has- 
tening on that blessed day. In the volume here spoken of, his 
; hymns written for the weekly church service of the year, are in ge- 
neral very appropriate and pleasing productions—chaste and simple 
in language, and pious in sentiment. We can only refer to two or 
three, as possessing more than ordinary merit; as for instance, the 
hymn for the third Sunday in Advent, “ O, Savior, is thy promise 
fled,” also that for the first Sunday after Epiphany, ‘ By cool Si- 
loam’s shady rill,” and that for the fifth Sunday in Lent, “ O thou 
whom neither time nor space.” 

As a writer of letters, if we may judge from the biographical 
work before us, bishop Heber must have been eminently;success- 
ful. ‘Those that his widow has here selected, are certainly warm 
and elegant effusions of the heart, and constitute an important ad- 
dition to the mass of similar productions, to which the reading pub- 
lic have been treated in modern times, from the pens of scholars. 
They are occasionally serious, oftener moderately playful; and 
throughout the whole, show the writer to have enjoyed an habitually 
contented, cheerful, and even temper. Among his lively allusions 
to his own literary and clerical labors, to books, authors, scenery, 

passing events, domestic cares, and benevolent movements,—the 
scholar, the man of the world, and the christian, will find the ma- 
terials of rich and varied gratification. One thing has struck us 
very agreeably while tracing the biography of Heber, in his corres- 
pondence, and the same thing may perhaps be more prominently 
suggested in some other recent works of the kind—and that is,— 
the light which is thrown on the origin, and early unobserved pro- 
gress of some of the wonderful christian enterprises of modern 
times. ‘These as they come before the public are usually seen in 
their results—as matured and completed. But in such communi- 
cations, we see them in their incipiency and weakness. We learn 
much of that which was done out of the reach of the public eye. 
With books of this kind in our hands, we can sit at our firesides, 
and learn the springs of these heavenly designs—the anxieties of 
the first movers—and the contingencies on which their operations 
turned, or rather the providences by which they were shaped. 
We learn the feelings of different distinguished men respecting 
them—the zeal of some, the caution of others—the timidity, doubts, 
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fears, and hopes which attended such new and untried modes of 
doing good. 

The more extended prose writings of bishop Heber, such as his 
various journals of travels and his sermons, we have not designed 
particularly to notice on this occasion. We would remark, how- 
ever, that the former have excited a strong interest in the public 
mind, and been extensively perused, and that his sermons—those 
preached in England at Lincoln’s Inn,* are polished, elegant, and 
learned productions. ‘The train of reasoning in them is generally 
connected and clear—many single representations are, we think, 
striking. But though rich in thought, and sometimes instructive 
and impressive, they were designed for a particular class of hearers, 
possessing a fastidious character, and on this account, as well as 
from the nature of the topics, they cannot promise extensive or ge- 
neral utility. Asa preacher he seems to have been highly popular 
and acceptable. With a portion of his theology, as our readers see 
we have little agreement; we regret his errors, and believe that but 
for them, he would have effected a much greater amount of good. 
Should it be thought that his false opinions must have been of a 
very harmless nature, connected as they confessedly were with so 
much worth of character, and so much activity in the cause of re- 
ligion, as bishop Heber manifested, it is to be observed that these 
results may have taken place in spite of his doctrinal incorrectness 
—that they may have proceeded only from the truth which he held 
in common with other christians—and might have been still greater, 
purer, and more heavenly, had there existed no debasing intermix- 
ture of error. Bishop Heber doubtless presented an instance of 
a man, whose natural amiableness and sweetness of temper, cover- 
ed, in a great measure, the offensive points of belief which he held ; 
and as he did not embrace much that was offensive, little could be 
wanting towards procuring for him, if not decided universal esteem, 

et what may be appropriately called, an almost unbounded popu- 
. 

No comparison could be made, for example, as to natural 
disposition, between Heber and Scott. That religion softened 
the rough temper of the latter, only shows its power over our moral 
constitution under the most unfavorable circumstances. Connected 
with the natural loveliness of Heber’s disposition, it might, in its 
highest and purest exercises, have made him another apostle John, 
or archbishop Leighton. 





* His Sermons in India and a volume of Parochial Sermons have since ap- 
peared, 
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Art. V.—Seamen’s Frienp Society. 


Seamen's Devotional Assistant, and Mariner's Hymns. By Josuva Lea- 
vitt. General Agent of the American Seamen’s Friend Society. 
New York, published by the Society. 1830. price 37 1-2 cents. 


Turs is the most valuable collection of hymns, which has ever,fal- 
Jen under our notice. ‘The excellent editor has very properly felt, 
that the religious exercises of seamen ought not to be conducted 
in a language peculiar to themselves ; and has therefore given us 
in this work, a selection of devotional exercises in verse, which is 
admirably adapted to the use of all classes of christians. The 
hymns (six hundred and twenty in msconge are all short, and are 
selected with much taste and judgment. any of them are de- 
rived from sources, which are new to the generality of christians 
in this country, particularly the German Lutheran collection, and 
a recent work of Mr. Montgomery. While we rejoice to see 
such a work put into the hands of our seamen, we should regret 
to see its advantages confined to that class alone. We would, 
therefore suggest the expediency of printing an edition of the 
work, for general use, with a title somewhat altered in accordance 
with such a design. At the price of 37 1-2 cents, it would be 
considerably cheaper than any similar collection now before the 
public; and would be excellently adapted to the use of private re« 
ligious meetings at the present day. 

To the hymn-book are appended prayers for divine worship on 
the sabbath, and devotional exercises for every day in the week, 
Though every christian must conduct his secret devotions chiefly 
in the language of his own heart, still we think these forms are pe- 
culiarly appropriate in a work designed for seamen. As a class 
they especially need assistance of this kind, particularly in conduct- 
ing social worship to which few of them have been accustomed. 
The prayers are chiefly compiled from those excellent forms which 
are furnished by the book of Common Prayer. 

We turn now from this work designed for the benefit of seamen, 
to consider the efforts which have been made for the benefit of this 
interesting class of men. 

It is one of the striking circumstances foretold concerning the 
church in her final prosperity, that she shall be called “ sought 
out.” And the present generation has witnessed the establishment 
of a wonderful variety of exhibitions, designed for this purpose, to 
search out and remedy the condition of various portions of the hu- 
man family. In this way the siate of our fellow-men becomes 
known, and christian sympathy is awakened towards those who are 
without God. We thus learn the varied forms in which the god 
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of this world enslaves his willing servants, and the varied misery to 
which that ignoble servitude leads. Prayer is thus excited, and 
christians are aroused to efforts for the removal of evils so multi- 
plied and dreadful. And what is more, by such investigations 
they learn to modify their efforts according to the actual circum- 
stances of the several classes and conditions of men. ‘The gospel 
is indeed the only effectual remedy for all these forms of evil. 
No other application can reach the root of the mischief. All ap- 
plications for human improvement, for the reform of evils, or for 
the permanent removal of sin and woe, are of course ineffectual, 
unless the preaching of the gospel, in “ demonstration of the Spirit 
and with power,” forms the leading feature in the plan. 

Among the yarious classes of sufferers whose state has been 
thus “ sought out,” there is, perhaps, no one which possesses more 
points of interest than the seamen of a great commercial country. 
We include in this class, the whole body of men employed in navi- 
gation, both on the ocean and inland. ‘Their romantic courage, 
their unmeasured generosity, their perpetual vicissitudes and fear- 
ful dangers, are among the things which impart a peculiar charm 
to every thing that relates to sailors. And no small measure of this 
feeling is awakened in the mind, at the contemplation of measures 
designed for bringing these hardy sons of the ocean under subjec- 
tion to the gospel of Jesus Christ. ‘The very idea of a converted 
sailor, bringing all his fearlessness and his frankness to the feet of 
Jesus, is one which can hardly be contemplated without deep 
emotion. It is with no ordinary feelings, therefore, that we have 
seen, within a few years, an institution for the general benefit of 
seamen springing into existence, and taking its place at once among 
our national societies of benevolence. Judging others in this re- 
spect by ourselves, we have presumed that it would not be unin- 
teresting to our readers to receive a brief account of the move- 
ments which have been made for the benefit of seamen, with their 
happy results. 

The first systematic effort to promote the moral welfare of sea- 
men, so far as we have any knowledge, was by ‘‘ The Bible Soci- 
ety,” which was formed in London in 1780, chiefly through the 
exertions of that eminent philanthropist, John Thornton, Esq. 
This was for many years the only society whose sole object was 
the dissemination of bibles. In 1804, in consequence of the for- 
mation of the British and Foreign Bible Society, this one took 
the name of the “ Naval and Military Bible Society.” It has al- 
ways been, and still is an efficient institution. 'Thus was the sea- 
men’s cause at the foundation of all our modern plans for the dif- 
fusion of the word of God. 

Although much good was doubtless achieved by the bibles given, 
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yet the great instrument of usefulness to sinful men is a living 
ministry. ‘Towards this there was no regular movement till the 
year 1814. Before this time, God had been preparing the way by 
bringing to the saving knowledge of the truth a considerable num- 
ber of scattered individuals, both in the British and the American 
marine. Among these it is proper to mention particularly the 
names of Richard Marks and George C. Smith of the British na- 
vy, Richard Dale of Philadelphia, and Christopher Prince of 
New-York. 

Mr. Marks was a lieutenant, and was in the battle of Trafalgar, 
on board the Conqueror. It having pleased God to awaken him by 
his grace, to the subject of religion, he began in 1809 to hold prayer 
meetings with a few seamen in the wings of the ship. An interest- 
ing account of various incidents growing out of this movement, may 
be found in that valuable little work by Mr. M. called the Retro- 
spect. Not long after this, he quitted the navy and became a 
clergyman of the church of England. He has for many years 
been rector of Great Missenden in Buckinghamshire. He has 
retained his concern for the spiritual welfare of seamen, and has 
exerted a very important influence in promoting various movements 
for their benefit. 

Mr. Smith was an under officer in the British navy. After he 
became a christian, he entered the ministry among the Baptists, 
and was settled in Penzance, Cornwall, where he remained until 
the prospect of doing good to his seafaring brethen drew him to 
London, where he is now minister of the mariner’s church in Well- 
close square, and Secretary of the British and Foreign Seamen’s 
Friend Society, and is likewise engaged in promoting many other 
schemes for overthrowing the kingdom of darkness. 

Commodore Dale was a much respected officer in the Ameri- 
can navy during the revolutionary war. He took an early interest 
in every attempt for the benefit of seamen, and was one of the 
trustees of the Philadelphia Mariner’s Church, till his death in 
1826. His meekness and integrity, joined toa sound judgment and 
pure benevolence, rendered him a great blessing to this cause. 

Capt. Prince commanded a ship in the merchant service for 
many years. Possessing a warm heart and devoted piety, he en- 
tered into measures for promoting the gospel among seamen, at 
once and with all his soul. No one who has seen him at a Bethel 
meeting, will ever forget his prayers. He still lives at an ad- 
vanced age, to rejoice in the advancing prosperity of that cause, to 
which, in its weakest state, his labors were so effectually directed. 

The present exertions for the salvation of seamen owe their ori- 
gin to a prayer meeting on the river ‘Thames, which was held on 
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board the Friendship, Capt. Simpson, a collier brig from Shields. 
This was the 22d day of June, 1814. Zebulon Rogers, a Wes- 
leyan Methodist, has the honor of being the pioneer in the cause of 
Christ among seamen. ‘The following account given by him of 
the circumstances, is marked with such peculiar simplicity, that 
we have thought proper to copy it in the note below.* 

The meetings were chiefly confined to the Friendship, and con- 
sequently were held only at such times as she was in the Thames, 
till 1816, when the idea was conceived of making meetings for 
prayer general, on board of all ships that could be obtained. Soon 
after, Mr. Jennings, a local preacher, established a sailor’s class- 
meeting. The subsequent winter a lantern was hoisted at the mast- 
head, as a signal to denote the ship where prayer meetings were to 
be held. As the days lengthened in 1817, and the lantern became 
useless, Mr. R. was led to deyise the Bethel flag, which was first 
hoisted on the 23d of March, 1817, on board the collier brig Ze- 
phyr, Capt. Hindulph. In June of that year, Mr. Smith came to 
London, and was invited by a friend to go on board and witness 
one of these meetings. Having been a sailor, and having also 
employed many private efforts to promote religion among seamen, 
he was much affected by what he saw and heard. He preached 
to them ihe next night, and soon after thought of the plan of having 
a ship fitted up, as a floating chapel, devoted to meetings for sai- 
lors. ‘This was carried into effect the next year, and Mr. Smith 
preached on board during the summers of 1818 and 1819, with 
great success. It is estimated that at least fifteen thousand sea- 
men became pious in the coal trade alone. Mr. Smith commen- 
ced a sailor’s magazine in January 1820, and soon had the pleasure 
of seeing numerous undertakings for the benefit of seamen in al- 
most every considerable port in the kingdom. 





* Having had to labor much under strong convictions for sin during some 
months,and but little atttention being paid me by professing christians, from that 
day to the present, | have endeavored to assist any persons 1 saw under simi- 
lar religious impressions. In 1214,I beheld a person weeping under a sermon 
in the Wesleyan Methodist chapel, at Silver-street Rotherhithe. When the 
service was concluded I went to the chapel door, and spoke to him with much 
tenderness and sympathy, taking him by the hand. I found his name was 
Capt. Simpson, of the Friendship brig. We soon became well acquainted to- 
gether; and I took him to our class meeting. He came on shore and invited 
me on board his vessel, the next voyage, I asked him if he thought his people 
would come into the cabin and let me pray with him. The captain said ‘ go 
and ask them.’ I went to the half deck and told them they were all wanted in 
the cabin. ‘Cabin, sir,’ they said with surprise. ‘Yes all of you.’ They a!l 
came, J read and prayed with them, and got the captain to pray also. We had 
one more meeting that voyage; and the next voyage, when he came up, we had 
another. —The Hammond brig lay at the Friendship’s quarter, and the captain 
invited me on board of her to hold ameeting. From that time I went on until 
now.” ZR. 
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Owing to some dissatisfaction, Mr. Smith afterwards withdrew 
from the floating chapel, formed a new society, and opened a ma- 
riner’s church on shore. In 1827, he also commeaced the * New 
Sailor’s Magazine.” An English floating church has since been 
opened on the Thames, connected with the established church. 
The three societies are now zealously extending their operations, 
in various ways, to bring the gospel to bear upon the whole of the 
immense mass of people connected with navigation upon the river 
Thames. ‘The old Bethel Union keep up a large number of 
prayer imeetings on board of vessels afloat, besides maintaining 
stated services in their floating chapel. ‘The Episcopal society 
maintain their floating church, and publish a small periodical. 

The British and Foreign Seamen’s Friend Society, of which the 
indefatigable G. C. Smith is secretary, have, besides the Mariner’s 
church, a considerable number of stations along the shore, where 
praye1 meetings are held, and the gospel is preached to mariuers. 
They are also extending their labors among boatmen on the nu- 
merous canals, and among the soldiers stationed in and near the 
city of London. All these institutions appear to be doing much 
good, and are gaining, as they manifestly deserve, increased confi- 
dence and esteem with the pious and benevolent. Efforts are also 
made for taking up the orphan children of seamen, and for relie- 
ving the temporal distress, which grows up among them, partly out 
of their prevalent vices, and partly out of the numerous shipwrecks 
that take place around the island of Great Britain. 

We have not the means of giving a statement of all the British 
ports, where systematic measures have been adopted to bring sea- 
men under the influence of the gospel. In Bristol there are two 
places of worship, in Liverpool two, in Dublin, Leith, Greenock, 
Hull, Sunderland, Newcastle upon Tyne, Brighton, and probably 
in several others, there are chapels for seamen. 

A very interesting feature in the efforts made by British chris- 
tians for the salvation of seamen, is found in the number and rank 
of the naval officers, who have taken a decided and active part in 
them. With Lord Gambier at their head, we find a numerous body 
of admirals, post-captains, lieutenants, and other officers enlisted 
in these institutions, and bringing to their aid, not merely the influ- 
ence of rank and office, but the more valuable cooperation of a 
devoted heart, a sound judgment, a cultivated mind, and the inval- 
uable habit of doing every thing in its season, which the nature 
of sea service isadmirably calculated to produce. 

The efforts to do good evangelically among seamen in this coun- 
try, originated in New-York, before publicity was given to the op- 
erations on the Thames, and without any knowledge of what was 
doing elsewhere. They began in the year 1816. As far as we 
Vou. I. 33 
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can ascertain, the first prayer meeting designed particularly for sai- 
lors was held in a house at the corner of Old-slip and Front-street. 
Some zealous members of the Brick Presbyterian church had been 
in the habit of holding prayer meetings in different houses in Wa- 
ter-street, which began to be attended by keepers of sailors’ board- 
ing houses, and some of their lodgers, and at length it occurred to 
these brethren to hold a prayer meeting specifically for sailors. 
They excited interest, and ere long engaged the aid of brethren 
in other churches and denominations. 

In December, 1816, the plan was determined on, of building a 
Mariner’s church in New-York, and a committee was appointed to 
receive donations for this purpose. The way however did not seem 
to be quite prepared for such an object; but a sympathy had be- 
gun to be kindled in behalf of long neglected seamen, which could 
not lie wholly idle. ‘The Mariner’s Bible Society of New-York 
was formed, March 14th, 1817; and early efforts were made to 
obtain the support of sea-faring men, in the dissemination of bibles, 
and also to promote the establishment of similar societies elsewhere. 
The Rev. Ward Stafford performed several journeys to awaken 
public attention, and formed marine bible societies in New-Haven, 
Portland, Philadelphia, Baltimore, and elsewhere. 

Soon after, as the enterprise of erecting a church at New-York 
still lingered, the Marine Missionary Society was formed, and Mr. 
Stafford was employed to preach to seamen as he could get oppor- 
tunity. His first meeting was held in a small school room in James-st. 
in 1818. In May, the society for establishing a mariner’s church, 
was definitely organized, with the name of “ The Society for Pro- 
moting the Gospel among Seamen in the Port of New-York.” 
They immediately proceeded to their work, of providing a place of 
worship for seamen. 


, 

On the 4th day of June, 1820, this church was dedicated to the worship 
of the Almighty; and the affecting services of that day are still fresh in 
the memory of many who are now present. For the firsttime, the novelty 
was presented to the world, of a ch rch knowing no sectarian denomina- 
tion; and in consonance with that character, the dedication services were 
performed by ministers of the Episcopal, Presbyterian, and Methodist 
churches. ‘The numerous seamen who were present, discovered a suita- 
ble feeling, and the whole assembly seemed deeply affected by this display 
of liberal and enlarged benevolence, directed to a most deserving, but long 
neglected class of men. The opening of the Mariner's Church was follow- 
ed at once by a general attendance on the part of seamen, and a more ge- 
neral interest in their favor on the part of landsmen. For some time after 
the occupation of the church, however, it was necessary to seek out sea- 
men at their lodgings and in the streets; topoint out to some the way, and 
to persuade others to attend the ministrations of the sanctuary. Now, 
without any special exertion, the church is well filled, and often to over- 
flowing. The fame of this temple has gone forth throughout our land, and 
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throughout the world; and the weather-beaten sailor returns to it from. 


his distant wanderings, as to his only resting place—his only semblance of 
a home. Many, we trust, have here found that rest which relieves “ the 
weary and heavy laden,” and some, we hope, will here secure that final 
rest—that enduring haven—which remains for the people of God.* 


Mr. Stafford was succeeded by the Rev. John Truair, who was 
followed by Rev. Henry Chase, the present highly acceptable and 
useful minister of the church. 

In 1821 the New-York Bethel Union was formed, in aid of the 


Port Society, for the express purpose of conducting prayer meet- 
ings on ship-board, as is done on the Thames. 


On Friday, the 22d June, 1821, for the first time in America, the Bethel 
Flag, (a present from the London Bethel Union to the Port of New-York 
Society,) was hoisted at the mast-head of the ship Cadmus, Capt. Whitlock, 
lying at the Pine-street wharf. 

In the morning of the day, the committee were apprehensive that they 
should have no hearers. The experiment here wasnovel—the issue was by 
many considered doubtful. They were told by several, who are “ wise in 
worldly matters.” that a guard of constables would be necessary to preserve 
order. At first it was thought advisableto hold the meetings inthe cabin to 
prevent the possibility of disturbance. On arriving at the vessel, the deck 
was found cleared, an awning stretched, and all necessary preparations for 
holding the meeting there. At & o’clock the President opened the meet- 
ing, by stating the object and plans of the society, and inviting the co-ope- 
ration of captains and their crews in promoting the benevolent designs of 
the society. 

The Mariners’ (107) Psalm was sung with great animation and feeling, 
and seamen were immediately seen pressing in from all quarters. After 
prayer by an aged sea captain, Dr. Spring addressed the seamen—other 
appropriate exercises followed. The vessel and wharf were crowded— 
order and solemnity prevailed throughout—every ear was open, every eye 
was fixed. Tracts were distributed among the seamen, who received them 
with gratitude. Every circumstance was calculated to inspire the Board 
with courage aud confidence to go forward. 

On the 2ist of August, a Bethel meeting was held on board the U. 8S. 
ship Franklin 74, Commodore Stewart, lying off the Battery about to depart 
on a longcruise. A congregation, consisting principally of seamen, about 
eight hundred in number, were present. Dr. Spring, of New-York, Dr. 
Stoughton and Rev. J. Eastburn, of Philadelphia, conducted the exercises. 
The utmost decorum and solemnity prevailed. Several of the seamen came 
up to Mr. Eastburn and thanked him for the many “ good things he had 
told them.” The crew were affectionately commended to the protection 
and mercy of that gracious Being who hath provided a Savior for them, 
and who was inviting them by the sweetest allurements of his love, to the 
everlasting enjoyment of his rest. The Board, in behalf of themselves, 
the reverend clergy, and citizens who attended, embrace this opportunity 
of expressing their grateful feelings to Commodore Stewart and his offi- 
cers, for their politeness and attention to them on this interesting oc- 
casion.} 








* Report at tenth anniversary of the Society. 
t First Report of the New-York Bethel Union. 
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We have been thus minute in our details concerning the early 
movements in this great enterprise of converting the maritime world 
to the service of Jesus Christ, both because the small beginnings 
of an important design are always interesting, and because the 
movements now recorded have served, in some degree, as the 
models of other operations. Our limits require us to be brief in 
regard to others. 

The New-York Mariner’s Church, was the first place of wor- 
ship on shore for seamen, and the success of the experiment has 
decided the question in favor of a location on land. ‘The extent 
to which the example has been followed, may be seen from the 
following tabular view of the churhes now in being, with the names 
of their present ministers. 


Places. When opened. Ministers. 
New-York, June 4, 1820. Rev. Henry Chase. 
Charleston, 1823. Rev. Joseph Brown. 
Philadelphia, Oct. 16, 1824. Rev. Alfred H. Dashiell. 
London, Dec. 1825. Rev. G. C. Smith. 
Baltimore, Nov. 1826. Rev. Stephen Williams. 
Boston, (Meth’st.) Nov. 1828. Rev. Edward T. Taylor. 
Portland, June 15,1829. Rev. Robert Blake. 
New-Orleans, Dec. 1829. Rev. Gurdon Winslow. 
Boston, Jan. 1,1830. Rev. Jonathan Greenleaf. 
Savannah, Not built. Rev. John Baker. 


New-London, Not built. Rev. J. Davie. 


The American seamen’s Friend Society arose out of the exi- 
gencies of the several local institutions. It was found, that the mo- 
ral interests of seamen had been so long neglected, and that sailors 
as a body, had become so far alienated from the ordinary influen- 
ces of society, as to render necessary the employment of several 
other expedients, auxiliary to the simple preaching of the gospel. 
Register offices would enable the sailor to avail himself of the ad- 
vantages of a good character, if his conduct merited it. Other 
measures were contemplated, such as the establishment of libraries, 
reading rooms, and museums, as safe places of resort for the leis- 
ure hours of the seamen ashore ; and nautical schools, where young 
sailors could be qualified for the highest honors of their profession, 
etc. But the great point to be aimed at, was a reformation in the 
condition and character of sailor boarding houses. ‘To show the 
necessity of a movement on this subject, we subjoin, in a note, the 
testimony of one whose authority will have weight.* 
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é Relieved by receiving his 50, 100, 200, or 300 dollars in hand, and his cap- 
tain’s signature, (which he closely ecrutinizes, to be certain all is right.) to his 
printed discharge—relieved thus in a moment after signing the purser’s Looks , 
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In order to remedy these evils, it was seen that a concert of ac- 
tion among the different seaports was indispensable, and that a gen- 
eral society would be the best bond of union. The national so- 
ciety was therefore formed, on the 11th of January, 1826. The 
Rev. John Truair who had been the preacher in New-York, was 
employed as agent of the society, and visited several southern 

rts. He also prepared a powerful address to the public, entitled 
“A Call from the Ocean.” ‘The thrilling appeals of this address 
produced a new interest in behalf of seamen, and an earnest de- 
sire was awakened in the bosoms of the benevolent, that effectual 
measures should be taken to promote the moral welfare of this im- 
portant and Jong neglected portion of our fellow citizens. 

In consequence of Mr. ‘Truair’s retirement, however, the society 





from the trammels of discipline, and the labor and night watching of a bois- 
terous profession—a profession of hardship and self-denial—his countenance 
suddenly assumes an expression of hilarity never before observed in it, which 
by the time he has taken an affectionate leave of his mess and favorite ship- 
mates, and his respected officers, savors a little, as he passes to the gangway, of 
pride and hauteur. By the time he has got fairly into the boat which is to 
take him on shore to get drunk, maltreated, beaten, cheated, robbed, and sick, 
—this pride, this jovous expression, has a smack of downright contempt for 
all he has just left behind him. In an hour he is “ swipy,” and swaggering : 
in another, half-seas over, turbulent, obstreperous, pugnacious—swearing by 
blood and wounds, and every other shocking oath, vengeance and retribution. 
He now meets another discharged man, or a liberty man, the first nearly as 
bad as himself, but the latter preserving his respect for his ship and officers— 
insists on treating them. In one hour more he swills many a dram of blue ru- 
in, or his delicious grog, gets beastly drunk, fights with his messmates, falls 
down and hurts himself, is cuffed and robbed by cowardly, unfeeling, cheating 
landlords, and then ensues blue-ruin in earnest. The next day sufficiently so- 
bered to walk, he renews the preceding excesses with increased inability to 
bear them; and so on day after day in one continued wassail, until his money 
and health and clothes are gone! Heis now when sober enough, (by loss of 
money and credit to get more grog,) led like a culprit or bad child, by his ava- 
ricious landlord, to re-ship for the service. His advance is received by the lu- 
cre-loving wretch in whose gripe and debt he is, and who is his security for be- 
ing forthcoming at the expiration of his liberty, and for his legally required 
quantity of clothing. During th» time the sailor is in the clutches of this 
faithless pander to his vices and his temporary ruin, the latter doles out to him 
just a sufficiency of money, daily, to make him and his female favorites drunk : 
and thus the recruit is surrendered to the receiving vessel in that awful state 
of nervous and muscular exhaustion known in the navy by the expressive epi- 
thet, the horrors ; and by medical men, by that of “ mania a potu,” or a state 
near akin to it!! In all this there is no caricature. I appeal to all recruiting 
and experienced officers, medical or sea, whether it be not a faithful picture of 
his pitiable situation. Who can want feeling for the poor creature, that has 
known him, or any other true sailor without money, and after he has been dis- 
ciplined ! Who can want sympathy for his sufferings! Who cannot see how 
much in need he now is, of physical comforts and medical attendance.” 

See a valuable little work recently published by Dr. W. P. C. Barton of Phi- 
ladelphia entitled “ Hints to Naval Officers cruising in the West Indies, a work 
which we cheerfully recommend to all whom it may concern, as full of in- 
struction, 
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remained nearly inactive for two years. In 1828, it was reorgani- 
zed, a permanent agent was engaged, and the seaman’s cause took 
its place among the sisterhood of our benevolent societies. 

Since that time the publication of the Sailor’s Magazine,* has 
brought the various institutions for seamen more distinctly before 
the community, and therefore it is less needful for us to be partic- 
ular in giving a history of all the steps that have been taken, in giv- 
ing to the cause its present degree of success and importance. 

We find that this society has already secured the establishment 
of reformed boarding houses in most of our principal seaports; so 
that now a’sailor who is disposed to find a decent home, need 
not be disappoirted. In these places he will find no ardent spirit, 
no gambling, no swaggering swearers, no vile associates, no fraudu- 
lent overreaching land sharks to cheat him of his hard earnings, 
and then turn him adrift like a worn out horse, to wander and 
starve. 

The remaining difficulty in regard to boarding houses, is to in- 
duce seamen to occupy those which are safe and wholesome. And 
here the friends of the sailor must not be disappointed if their pro- 
gress should be slow. ‘They will consider how long sailors have 
been accustomed to regard a season of dissipation as the natural 
termination of their voyage of privations and toils, and how many 
influences of habit, old associates, interested landlords, profane 
and irreligious shipmasters and owners, will be set at work to keep 
seamen away from the paths of peace. But such an enterprise 
must share in the favorable regards of a benevolent God, and in the 
end; if only persevered in, must be successful. 

We also find from the Magazine, that a beginning has been made 
in regard to saving’s banks for seamen. ‘The one established in 
New-York, under a charter from the legislature, has already re- 
ceived deposits amounting to the noble sum of sixty thousand dol- 
lars. Register offices are also beginning to be cpened, and when 
established in all our ports, they will have a great influence in lead- 
ing seamen to respect themselves, and to appreciate the value of 
character. The temperance reformation has obtained a truly 
wonderful hold at sea, and promises to do much towards disenthral- 
ling the mariner from the bondage of sin. 

Another important result of the national society has doubtless 
been a great increase of zeal and efficiency in the various seaports, 
in establishing their own local institutions. Men are made to feel 
the importance of efforts for saving the souls of seamen. The 








* This valuable magazine is published monthly, at $1,50 per annum, each 
number consisting of 32 pages 8vo. It is the sole property of the socicty, and 
is warmly recommended to the patronage of our readers. 
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cause assumes a greater magnitude. ‘Those who are faint-hearted 
are encouraged to try. Union gives strength. A knowledge that 
others are doing the same thing is a powerful stimulus. So that 
we may now believe the time to be near at hand, when every sea- 
port in our country shall consider an efficient Bethel Union, or Sea- 
men’s Friend Society, as much a matter of necessity as a custom 
house. 

Nor is this happy influence of the national society confined to 
the seaboard. We find them turning their attention also to those 
who are employed upon our internal waters. In consequence of 
the labors of their agent, Mr. Winslow, the last season, a meeting 
was held of delegates from the various towns on the great western ca- 
nal, and a Boatman’s Friend Society was established. ‘The Western 
Seamen’s Friend Society was also formed at Cleaveland, to occupy 
Lake Erie and the upper lakes and the Ohio canal. Through the 
instrumentality of Lieut. Page, U. S. N. Bethel Unions were 
established at several places on the Ohio river. Energetic meas- 
ures were also adopted on Lake Ontario, and the Bethel flag was 
hoisted at Oswego, and carriod through the Welland canal to Lake 
Erie. These decisive movements, taken in connection with the 
wonderful revivals that are now in progress along these great 
thoroughfares, call loudly uponus to acknowledge the wisdom 
and goodness of God, in raising up such a barrier against the 
flood of inquity, which we feared they would be the instruments of 
bringing in upon us. We ought to feel, that if the friends of the 
Redeemer do their duty, God will at once make all canals and rail 
roads, and navigable rivers a highway for the ransomed of the Lord 
to come to Zion. 

The establishment of the national society has also opened another 
highly important field of usefulness among seamen. We refer to 
the establishment of chaplaincies for our seamen when abroad, 

The interesting Canton mission is to be regarded by all the 
friends of seamen, as the beginning of a series of similar enter- 
prises, to be prosecuted from time to time, as suitable men can be 
procured, and extended with our rapid!y growing commerce, until 
every important port, which does not maintain Bethel institutions 
of its own, shall have its preacher sent out from this or some kin- 
dred society. Considering how small a portion of their time 
seamen remain within reach of the means of grace at home, it 
seems a matter of obvious and urgent necessity that provision should 
be made to have the ministry of the gospel meet them abroad at every 
port, and by continual entreaties bring them to the love of Jesus. 
We rejoice, therefore, to perceive that, besides the mission of Mr. 
Abeel to Canton, so interesting, not only from the character of the 
individual who was sent, but from its connecting the seamen’s cause 
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with the first efforts of the American churches towards the conver- 
sion of the vast empire of China; the Seamen’s Friend Society 
contemplate the immediate location of a chaplain at the port of 
Honolulu in the Sandwich islands, and another at Smyrna in 
the Mediterranean. We trust they will be guided to the selection 
of judicious and faithful nen for these important out-posts of Zion. 
And we recommend them to make persevering inquiries to ascer- 
tain the most advantageous ports for marine chaplains, on our south- 
ern continent and inthe West Indies. 

We do not regard the sending a preacher to New-Orleans in 
the same light with those mentioned above. No man can doubt, that 
it is of the utmost importance to have a faithful man there to preach 
to seamen. But we desire that christians will not regard New- 
Orleans any longer in the light of a foreign port. We think this 
feeling has already prevailed too long. And we have reason to 
believe, that the hearts of good people there have been often grieved 
to find themselves so much looked upon in the light of strangers 
and foreigners. ‘They are our bone and our flesh. And in the 
increasing liberality of many in New-Orleans, and their systematic 
devotion of themselves to the cause of benevolence, as well as in 
the multiplication and increse of churches and sabbath schools, we 
see evident indications, that God is preparing to make that city as 
important in his kingdom, as it is already in the commercial world. 

Our brethren there need aid and encouragement a little 
longer. We hope they will be enabled soon to complete their 
mariner’s church, the most magnificent and costly building of the 
kind in the world. ‘They will then we trust lose no time in ob- 
taining for themselves the permanent services of an able minister, 
who shall take the spiritual charge of the many thousands of sail- 
ors and boatmen, who frequent their crowded mart. 

Besides opening a way for the gospel to meet the sailor at every 
port, it is interesting to observe, how God is providing the means to 
have it go with him in all its power, even while he is traversing the 
ocean. Not only are a large proportion of our vessels regularly 
supplied with bibles and tracts, and many of them with select libra- 
ries, but the hearts of pious shipmasters are much turned to the sal- 
vation of their ship’s companies. 'The number of pious captains is 
rapidly increasing, thus multiplying the very instruments which all 
who are conversant with sailors must see to be best adapted to do 
them good. And almost every one who pretends to piety feels 
bound to maintain daily worship at sea. ‘The remarkable man- 
ner in which these efforts have been blessed, especially during 
the last two years, are an indication that the set time has even now 
come, to favor seamen; and peculiarly encourage the faith of chris- 
tians to look for some wonderful displays of divine mercy among 
them. 
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In connection with the religious privileges of seamen afloat, we 
see the importance of what may be done in our national vessels. 
The numbers that are there brought together, with the strictness of 
their discipline, and their long absence from the temptations of the 
shore, impress us with the conviction, that if proper means were used, 
there is no field more hopeful than in the United States navy. And 
accordingly, we find that the spirit of God is moving the hearts of 
many officers to care for the souls of those who are under their com- 
mand. It might appear invidious for us to specify the names of indi- 
viduals, but we are well assured that the number is very considera- 
ble of naval officers, whose rank, talents and piety entitle them to 
the highest christian esteem. We have no lords, nor even admi- 
rals, in our republican navy. But we have many sons of the 
King, who honor their celestial regeneration. We cannot, in- 
deed make a display of gorgeous titles at our anniversaries, etc. 
Our having no state religion also renders it less easy to maintain 
certain external forms of religion. But when we see how often a 
form of godliness is a hindrance to its power, we are well content 
with the simplicity of our own institutions. There must be much 
more reality in the piety of a naval officer who professes religion 
here, than if he were obliged to partake of the sacrament twice a 
year on penalty of loosing his commission. 

The almost entire revolution which has taken place in regard to 
naval chaplaincies, is another interesting feature in the prospects of 
seamen. ‘The time has been, at no very distant period, when it 
was not necessary for a chaplain to maintain the character of even 
ordinary moral decency. ‘The office was almost a sinecure, or in- 
volved the duties of captain’s clerk, and included no religious ser- 
vices whatever, except the reading of the burial service over the 
dead. It was sought and filled. to a great extent by broken 
down debauchees, or by men who were ciphers in every thing but 
evil. We remember, when a young man of most profligate habits, 
who was expelled with ignominy from one of our colleges, was shortly 
after announced in the newspapers as a chaplain in the U. S. navy. 
And we have it from unquestionable authority, that the lameated 
Com. Macdonough, when in command on Lake Champlain was 
so shocked with the morals of his chaplain, that he never would call 
on him for any religious service whatever, deeming it a profanation 
to set a person of immoral habits to lead sinners to the throne of 
grace. ‘There was a pious colored man on board his ship, a bap- 
tist, whom the commander used to call on to pray. Just at the 
critical moment before the great battle of lake Champlain, the fleet 
was summoned “to prayers,” and the person who officiated was 
this colored steward. 

But at the present day, we believe, no person can obtain the ap- 
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pointment unless he is in regular standing as a minister of some 
religious denomination. This reform is one of great importance, 
and we have been assured, that the present corps of navy chaplains 
are every way entitled to the respect of their shipmates and of the 
community. The following are their names and present stations. 


Rev. James Everett, Frigate Constellation. 
«¢ Addison Searle, Navy Yard, New-York. 
« John W. Grier, Navy Yard, Philadelphia. 
“ Hervey H. Hayes, Norfolk Station. 
« John P. Turner, Boston Navy Yard. 
“© Charles S. Stewart, On leave of absence. 
«© William Ryland, Washington Yard. 
« |. J. Harrison, Frigate Brandywine, 
‘© ~Walter Colton, West India Squadron, 
‘© 6. M’Laughlin, On leave of absence. 


We observe with pleasure that several attempts have been made 
to induce the United States government to furnish sloops of war 
with chaplains. ‘The services of a good chaplain, in promoting the 
peace and happiness of a ship’s company, are so manifest!y impor- 
tant, that we doubt not the sentiments of the whole community 
would sustain our government in such a measure. We hope to see 
it carried into effect, and that in the selection of individuals the 
question will be not whether he is in want of the office for his own 
support or convenience, but whether he will be a good chaplain. 
In particular, no person should receive the appointment, who will 
not allow it to be explicitly understood, that he will cheerfully per- 
form all his duties at sea, whenever the government shall so order. 
If a minister of the gospel enjoys the ease and emoluments of a 
chaplain at a station or yard, and when ordered to sea, resigns his 
commission, he inflicts a wound upon the cause of religion in the 
navy, deeper than would appear at first sight. It is a tremendous 
evil, if countenance is given to the idea in the minds of navy offi- 
cers, that the chaplains are mere mercenaries, who only preach or 
pray because they are paid for it, and who are willing, if they can, 
to receive the pay and avoid the equivalent service altogether. 

We had dwelt in our thoughts with much delight, upon the open- 
ing prospects before the church, when seamen shall generally obey 
the gospel. But we have already exceeded our limits, and must 
leave this part of the subject to the thoughts of our readers. We 
will-only allude to the facilities which pious and intelligent sailors 
possess for spreading the gospel by means of bibles and tracts 
and personal conversation, in all parts of the globe. We also point 
to the different effects resulting from Lieut. Percival’s visit to the 
Sandwich Islands, and the subsequent visits of captains Jones and 
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Finch, as showing at a glance, the power of doing good, and of 
doing evil, which God has placed in the hands of seamen. And 
we thus feel justified in avowing our conviction, that the increase of 
the means of grace among seamen, and the pleasing success 
which every where attends those means, is one of the brightest pre- 
sages of the approaching millennial day. 








Art. VI.—ImporTaNcE OF BEING CONFORMED TO THE SCRIPTU- 
RAL STANDARD OF CHRISTIAN CHARACTER. 


Ir is a standing objection of infidels against christianity, and a 
standing theme of their reproach, that the professors of this religion 
are no better, and often much worse than other men. Without stop- 
ping to inquire how far the alledged fact is true, or how far it is 
chargeable to wilful misrepresentation, it is safe, at any rate, to de- 
ny the inference they deduce from it ;—that is, that it involves a 
reflection on the purity and excellence of the gospel. For the 
gospel frowns upon all sin, and as truly in its professors as in oth- 
ers; and it inculcates and urges by the most powerful motives eve- 
ry virtue in its perfection. The tendency of all the doctrines and 
precepts of the bible is to form a perfect character. 

Inasmuch, however, as the scriptural standard of religious cha- 
racter is too often lost sight of by professed christians, we shall now 
endeavor to present this standard distinctly before our readers, and to 
suggest some plain reasons why every christian should faithfully 
adhere to it. 

One characteristic of the scriptural standard of christian charac- 
ter is, that it is uniform. If we were to judge from the con- 
duct of many professed christians, we should suppose their rule of 
duty as variable as the wind. In one set of circumstances they 
deem it their duty perhaps to be active, and it may be that they 
evince much religious feeling—much regard for the salvation of 
men and the honor of their Redeemer; but under different cir- 
cumstances you would suppose that they had entirely forgotten the 
fact, that they professedly belong to Christ’s family. Here is an 
inconsistancy which pervades their whole character ; and however 
it may be with themselves, it leaves others painfully in doubt 
whether, after all, their supreme interest does not lie in this world. 

Very different is the course which he adopts who adheres to the 
bible standard of duty. He is in the fear of the Lord all the day 
long; aud through all the days of the year; and through all the 
years of his christian life. He is a christan in the week, as well as 
on the sabbath; a christian in the world as well as at the com- 
munion table; a christian in the closet and family as well as in the 
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prayer meeting and church ; a christian in a season of stupidity, 
when all around is in a state of slumber and death, as well as in a 
season of revival, when God’s people are especially quickened, and 
the road to life is thronged with conscience-burdened travelers. 
We do not mean, that the gospel standard does not require that the 
conduct of christians should be varied in some respects by circum- 
stances; but it requires that in all circumstances they should be 
governed by a supreme regard to God’s glory; that they should act 
as seeing Him who is invisible. 

This is also an uncompromising standard. ‘The circumstances in 
which the christian, and especially the young christian is placed, 
are often peculiarly trying. He finds himself perhaps at the com- 
mencement of his christian course, and while he has yet litte 
strength to resist temptation, in a circle of friends who take no 
thought for their own salvation, and who not improbably regard him 
as a miserable fanatic. Or if they are really convinced that he is 
in the right, they are yet unwilling to follow him; and the more 
effectually to quiet their own consciences, they endeavor by so- 
phistry, by flattery, and not unfrequently by ridicule, to draw him 
back into the same current of worldly pleasure from which perhaps 
he has just made his escape ; and it may be that the love of pleas- 
ure having once been his ruling passion, is the point at which he 
is yetthe most vulnerable. Suppose they assail him in these cir- 
cumstances, or suppose they treat him with neglect as if he were 
claiming superior merit, he must summon the fortitude of the apos- 
tle, and say as he did in difficult circumstances, ‘‘none of these 
things move me.” If the consequence were that every friend on 
earth were to point at him the finger of scorn, or to greet him with 
cruel reproach, still the bible standard would require that he should 
be unyielding. ‘The. very condition on which he became a disci- 
ple was, that he should deny himself and take up the cross; and if 
he thinks to serve his Master in any other way, he may well ques- 
tion his claim to discipleship.. No doubt a strict adherence to duty 
will sometimes involve severe trials; but these trials must not make 
him hesitate, not even for a moment. They are part of his discipline 
as a christian; and if he turns his back upon them, if he makes up 
his mind that he will follow Christ only when he leads him in a 
smooth and pleasant path, he may have the christian name, but he 
has not the christiza character. 

Let no one mistake our meaning. We would not invest the 
christian character with gloom ; nor would we desire the christian 
to assume any artificial airs of sanctity, or be otherwise than cheerful 
in his intercourse; nor would we intimate that in order to be faithful 
to his obligations, he must always adopt a course of conduct which 
will be offensive to tie world. ‘There is nothing in the bible to 
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warrant such a sentiment; on the contrary, it is the genius of the 
gospel that it forms a character which to every enlightened con- 
science, and indeed to every correct taste, appears excellent. Re- 
ligion qualifies men the better to discharge the duties connected with 
all their relations; it throws a charm over all the intercourse of 
life; it hallows every social tie; and commends its possessor to 
the respect and confidence even of the most careless and worldly. 
But notwithstanding all this, it is imperative in its claims; it is, in 
a certain sense, exclusive in its character. Gain as much as you 
may of the favor of the world by yielding to sin; lose as much as 
you may of the world’s favor by doing your duty, the sin must be 
avoidec, the duty must be performed. If you do your duty faith- 
fully as a christian, you need never fear the loss of the world’s re- 
spect; but it will be strange if cases do not occur in which you will 
bring upon you the world’s disapprobation. ‘These are indeed 
crosses; but these you expected, if you counted the cost, when 
you entered on the service of your Master. 

Moreover, the scriptural standard of religious character is a per- 
fect standard. It is in fact nothing less than the law of God, re- 
quiring that we should love him with all the strength of our affection, 
and our neighbor, as ourselves. ‘This great rule extends to the 
christian’s conduct in every condition and every relation. From 
the general nature of this rule, it might seem difficult to apply it 
in all cases; but this difficulty is relieved by the fact that it is ex- 
hibited in the bible in its application to all the various parts of hu- 
man conduct. Especially is this true, inasmueh as itis drawn out 
in living characters in the life of the Savior; for though he could 
not be in all respects a model for us, as he possessed a divine nature 
and fulfilled the mediatorial office, yet as aman he, was tempted 
like as we are but without sin; he exhibited every christian grace 
in its perfection which is required of us, with the exception of 
those which are inseparable from our condition as sinners. If you 
would contemplate an exhibition of perfect humility, perfect love 
to God, perfect benevolence, perfect zeal, in one word perfect ho- 
liness of heart and life, you have it all in the character of Christ ; 
and this character is needed for the very purpose, that it may be 
your model. 

Such is the scriptural standard of christian character. Let eve- 
ry christian among our readers, see to it that he adopts this standard 
and no other. 

This is a duty which you owe to YOURSELVES. 

You owe it to your own religious improvement. Whatever 
standard of christian character may be adopted by an individual, it 
is almost certain that he will fall below it. If for instance, instead 
of taking the bible standard, you look to some christians more or 
less distinguished for religious feeling and action as a model, there 
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is every probability that you will still fall below your standard. In- 
deed if the individual whom you select should be deplorably lax in 
his conduct, and if your selection should be made with a view to 
keep your conscience quiet in a course of conformity to the world, 
it is still probable that you will be even more lax than the individual 
whose example you intend shall guide you. The reason is ob- 
vious. When men choose any other standard than the perfect 
rule of duty which the bible proposes, it is because the latter is too 
strict for them; and the same disposition that leads them to seek a 
standard in any degree accommodated to their corrupt propensities, 
will probably induce them to compromise with conscience for at 
least a deviation from that which they actually adopt. If then 
there is this tendency rather to fall below than to exceed our stan- 
dard of christian character, surely it is due to our progress in eetgem, | 












that that standard should be as high as possible. 

But this is not all. If you take even the most exemplary dates 
tian for a model, you take an imperfect being,—oue who is carry- 
ing about with him daily a body of sin and death. There may be 
much in his character that is excellent and well deserving your im- 
itation ; but whether you perceive it or not, there will certainly, so 
long as she is sanctified but in part, be some things that are wrong ; 
and not improbably the good and the bad may in many instances 
be so blended that it will not be easy even in your own mind to 
separate them ; and thus you may be liable to fall into sin in your 
endeavors to imitate what is excellent. In taking the bible stan- 
dard you incur nosuch danger. If you keep your eye fixed upon 
that, your course cannot fail to be progressively holy. ‘There is 
something i in it, the steady contemplation of which is sure to lift 
the soul up towards heaven. 

It is due also to your religious comfort, that you adopt this stan- 
dard. You know that this is the right standard ; the one, and the \" 
only one, which God has ordained ; and that, in allowing yourself 
to substitute another, you disobey God’s plain command. And is : 
there nothing in this reflection that ought, that must, if your con- \ 
science is not asleep, render you unhappy? Can you think that ' 
you are looking away from Christ, who lived to set you an exam- 
ple that you might walk in his steps, to some poor imperfect crea- 
ture like yourself, that you are shutting your eyes against the light 
of the sun, and hunting up rush-lights to guide you in the path to 
heaven ;—can you think of this, and not feel convicted both of in- 
fatuation and ingratitude ? 
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But by adopting any other standard, you forfeit your comfort in i 


another way. You attempt to serve two masters, and Christ him- 
self has told you that the experiment can never succeed. You try 
to bring down the claims of religion to meet the claims of the world ; 

to establish a union between them which is impossible in the na- 
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ture of things should exist ; and you must see at once that such 
an attempt as this cannot consist with a high degree of comfort. 
It is implied in this state of mind, that there is a conflict between 
your inclination and conscience ; and wherever there is war, whe- 
ther in the world without, or the world within, there is trouble. 
You wish to enjoy the pleasures of the world, but in attempting it, 
you cannot forget your christian obligations, and the recollection is 
a thorn in your breast. If you think to find comfort in religion 
under these circumstances, what comfort is there for you but that 
of thinking that you are a backslider? So the case stands. In 
consequence of pre ye, to lower the standard of christian duty, 
you increase the power of a corrupt inclination on the one hand, 
and therefore the sting of a wakeful conscience on the other. 

It is not Jess due to your religious influence that you adopt the 
bible standard. One grand purpose for which Christ hath redeem- 
ed you by his blood, is that you may prove yourself one of a pe- 
culiar people zealous of good works. ‘This is one important reason 
why he has called you into his kingdom, and why he has 
required you openly to profess your faith in him,—that you 
may exert an influence for the salvation of souls, and the glo- 
ry of his name. But need we say that just in proportion as you 
bring down the standard of christian character, your good influ- 
ence on the cause of Christ is lessened ; not only inasmuch as 
your direct efforts for its advancement are less numerous and less 

vigorous, but because the spirituality, and of course the good effect, 
of your general example, suffers a proportional diminution. if 
you would do thé most that you can for the glory of Christ, if 
you would act as becomes one who feels that he has been bought 
with a price, and that he owes every thing to the efficacy of re- 
deeming grace, you will desire no other rule of conduct than that 
which the bible has prescribed for you. 

It is due, moreover, to your religious profession, that you adopt 
this high standard. In making a profession of religion, you ac- 
knowledge yourself a disciple of Christ; and of course you pro- 
mise to take him as your model. In entering into covenant with 
him, you did not indeed promise that you would keep the whole 
law without offending in a single point: you did not promise that 
your own weakness or corruption should never betray you ; but 
you did promise, sacredly promise, that in humble reliance on 
God’s grace, you would endeavor to walk in the footsteps of Christ, 
and at all times, to yield a cordial obedience to his commandments. 
And this promise you virtually renew every time you come to the 
sacramental table. We say then, you cannot depart from this high 
standard of duty, but at the hazard of setting at naught covenant 
vows, and stamping on the most solemn act you ever performed the 
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character of a farce. We repeat, you have professed to be a follower 
-of Christ ; and a follower of Christ you must be, or your profession 
will testify against you every where. 

You owe this duty to the cuurRcH. 

On the day of your public and solemn dedication of yourself to 
‘God, you entered into covenant with God’s people that you would 
endeavor by every means in your power, to promote their edifica- 
tion and growth in grace. This engagement, let it be remembered, 
was made before heaven and earth; and the hour in which it was 
made, you yourself, we venture to say, now look back upon, as an 
hour of the deepest interest in your whole life. This proves, that 
there was something which you regarded as very solemn in the vows 
you then assumed ; in the covenant into which you entered with the 
church, that you would be a fellow-helper with them unto the 
kingdom of God. And we ask, how is this pledge to be re- 
deemed? In no other way than by a life of consistent, active, de- 
voted obedience. If you lower down the standard of christian 
character, you cannot redeem it ; for then your deportment becomes 
that of a worldling ; and your example is entirely on the side of a 
worldly influence. You are even guilty of offending Christ’s little 
ones; and Christ himself hath declared that it were better for a 
man, than that he should do this, that he should have a mill-stone 
hung about his neck, and he should be drowned in the depths of 
tlie sea. 

It is a common, but most mistaken notion that the injury that is 
effected by a backsliding professor is confined chiefly to the world. 
itis perceived and acknowledged at once on all hands, that the lax 
conduct of a professed christian has a bad influence upon those who 
are indifferent to religion ; but it is not so readily seen that other pro- 
fessors who are themselves acting under the weight of christian obli- 
gation, should be injured by it. But professed christians, in- 
stead of looking directly to their Master for an example, too often 
look at each other ; and especially if they have begun to backslide, 
they are sure to do so: and they generally look most at the great- 
est backsliders; especially if they happen to be in the higher walks 
of life; for here they find most to keep them in countenance. 
‘That there may be no possibility of mistake here, we would ask our 
readers to make this a subject for self-examination. Do you not be- 
lieve that you have sometimes yielded to practices, which, if you had 
taken counsel on!y of your conscience and the bible—which, if 
you had not the example of other professors to encourage you— 
you would not have dared to yield to fora moment? Have you 
never been in circumstances or places in which the first question 
you had to answer, wes, whether there were any professors of re- 
ligion around you; and have you not even been shocked, if you 
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have happened to find yourself alone? Now then you have only 
to bear in mind that other professors are looking at you precisely as 
you are looking at them; while both you and they are doing that 
which neither of you would dare to do, if you were not kept in coun- 
tenance by each other. I say then, that you owe it to the edifica- 
tion of your fellow christians, that you adopt no other than the 
gospel standard. 

You have pledged yourself also to be mindful of their happiness 
as well as of their edification ; but in attempting to bring down the 
standard of duty, you wound those of them who are faithful, to the 
heart. ‘They follow you with their thoughts, and affections, and 
prayers, if not with their expostulations; and while they grieve at 
the loss of your good christian conversation, so far as respects them- 
selves, and of the injury you are doing to your own soul, they are 
especially pained at the reflection that you are a stumbling block to 
others, and that you are wounding the cause of that Savior who has 
given his blood for his people. 

You owe this duty to the wortp. 

We grant that it is a most unwarrantable perversion for the world 
to encourage themselves in sin, because professors of religion 
forget or violate their christian obligations. ‘The process by which 
they arrive at their conclusion, you instantly perceive, is the merest 
fallacy, and will not stand the test of a moment’s examination. 
Nevertheless you are bound to take things as they are; and if the 
world are actually going down to perdition, on the plea that pro- 
fessors of religion live careless lives, it becomes the bounden duty 
of professors to disarm them of this plea, by a different course of 
living. It must be acknowledged, that there is a tendency in human 
nature to imitate the example of those with whom we mingle ; and 
so far as this goes, the evil perhaps on the part of the world is not 
altogether voluntary ; but whether entirely voluntary or not, it ex- 
ists, and exists to a most alarming extent; and in these days of 
revivals many a man who is made the subject of renewing grace, is 
honestly confessing that he believes he should long ago have been 
a christian, had he not used this foolish argument with his con- 
science for the neglect of religion. We say then, you owe it to the 
world—to the fearful interests which you know they have at stake 
—to that meeting which you may have with some of them on the 
bed of death, and to that meeting which you must have with them 
at the bar of judgment, that you say nothing, and do nothing, which 
shall be a stumbling block in their way ; that you say and do every 
thing you can to allure them into the path to heaven. 

You owe this duty to the sprriT OF THE AGE. 
It is due to the rising claims of the age. It is impossible to 


compare the present with the past, without perceiving that the pro- 
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fessed disciples of Christ are far more than formerly ‘a city set on 
a hill that cannot be hid.” Many things in professors which were 
tolerated once, are now tolerated no longer; and many things 
which have been winked at even up to the present time, are rapidly 
passing on to the list of forbidden indulgences. ‘There is a feeling 
diffused throughout the church of Christ that it must be so; and 
that if the Savior is wounded in the house of his friends, his friends 
must lift up their voices against it. Be persuaded, there is a 
similar feeling on the part of the world: they in fact require more 
of us than they once did ; that is, they expect more, and if they do 
not find it, they mark the deficiency. ‘They are more eagle-eyed to 
discern inconsistencies than they once were, and many of them at 
least are more trumpet-tongued to proclaim them. Professed chris- 
tians then, in rising up to a higher standard of religious character, 
only meet the claims of the age; we only do what the church, 
nay, what the world require of us. 

It is due also to the forming character of the age ;—the influence 
which it is likely to exert upon the ages to come. No one who 
observes the signs of the times can doubt that a new era has be- 
gun in our day. A great system of moral machinery has re- 
cently gone into operation, which marks an entire change in the 
religious state of the_world; and this seems to be the period in 
which moral influence of any kind will tell with prodigious power 
on the character of all coming generations. So it was in the days 
of the reformation. 'Those who labored in that great work, were 
sending down through all posterity, a tide of influence, of which 
even themselves had no adequate conception; while the same 
amount of effort at another time, would have been comparatively 
unknown in its influence upon the world. If we do not mistake, you 
live at a period, when all that is done is emphatically done for fu- 
ture generations. It is due to them, therefore, that you should 
send down to them no false standard of religious character : on the 
contrary, that by endeavoring to rise higher and higher in your 


christian attamments, you should roll down upon them a tide of 


spiritual blessings, which will make your memories precious on 
earth, while your spirits are rejoicing in heaven. 

It is also due to the spirit of revivals that marks the present age. 
There is nothing which the spirit of God more commonly or more 
effectually uses in breaking up the lethargy of sinners, and bring- 
ing them to repentance, than the humble, consistent, and faithful 


lives of professors of religion. And whenever a large number of 


christians are seen living agreeably to their profession, you may 
calculate with confidence “that sinners around will be rebuked and 
disturbed ; and if facts furnish any ground for a conclusion, you 
may expect that God is about to pour out his Spirit. And this 
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agency is employed in carrying forward a revival, as well as in 
commencing it. Not only because this state of things supposes 
that they are ready to engage directly in the work, but because 
their general example is an epistle that is seen and read of all 


around them;—a practical exhibition of the truth, that the ways of 


religion are ways of pleasantness. What professor would dare 
assume the 1 responsi ibility of driving away the spirit of God from 
the heart of a sinner who was seeking his soul’s salvation? And 
yet we doubt not that the carelessness of professed christians has 
sometimes driven the spirit away even from a congregation ; and 
turned a host of sinners out of the path to heaven into the down- 
ward road. You can never know the amount of influence which a 
careless deportment may exert at such a time, until you stand in 
the judgment; but it would not be strange if you should be com- 
pelled to trace it then in many countenances black with con- 
sternation and agony, while the miserable beings will single you out 
as their destroyer, as they are sinking into the pit. If you shrink 
from holding this fearful thought to your mind, Oh, shrink from 
doing any thing which may be the means of bringing you to the 
scene which it contemplates. Always bear in mind that while itis 
a rich blessing to live at this period of revivals, it brings you under 
a strong obligation to be fellow-helpers with the Holy Spirit, by 
walking in the footsteps of Christ, in carrying forward God’s gra- 
cious purposes in the salvation of men. 

Moreover, it is due to the privileges of the age, that you adopt 
the scriptural standard. You enjoy many more helps for reaching 
an em ae growth in piety, than most of those that have gone be- 
fore you. There is far less difficulty now than in former years in 
maintaining christian intercourse ; in finding many around who*are 
willing to be co-workers with you unto the king dom of God. The 
practice of social prayer among christians has also of late been rapid- 
ly gaining ground ; and there 1s no want of those who count it a pri- 
vilege to meet together to strengthen each others’ hands, and en- 
courage each other’s hearts by this delightful exercise. ‘The effu- 
sions of the Holy Spirit are far more plentiful and powerful than in 
preceding ages; and there is hardly any christian, at least in this 
favored region, who is not privileged, at some time or other, io 
mingle in a revival of rel’gion. Many obstacles in the way 
of dite ‘a are removed, and a thousand facilities enjoyed 
in consequence of the benevolent movements of the day, which 
confer upon you a highly privileged distinction above most christians 
that have gone before you. Surely then you ought not to be con- 
tented with low attainments. Your priv ileges i imper ratively demand 
that you should rise high in the se ‘ale of holy living ; that you should 

adopt no other stand wd than that which Christ has given you in 
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You owe this duty to that Savior who you hope has redeemed 
you with his blood. 

You profess to believe that you were once lying under the curse 
of God, and exposed to all the pollution, and wrath, and torment 
of the pit. You profess to believe, that Jesus poured out his blood 
upon the cross to purchase your deliverance from this tremendous 
doom, and your exaltation to a crown, and a throne, and a harp, of 
immortal glory. You profess to expect that after the residence of 
a few more years at longest in this world, you will come into full 
possession of this incorruptible inheritance. Now, we ask you, what 
do you not owe to this condescending, gracious, almighty Savior ? 
Dare you lift up your head, christian, and say, nay, can you even 
indulge the thought without a blush, that the best service you can 
render is too good for him, who hath loved you and given himself 
to die for you? ‘That it is an unreasonable requisition, and one 
from which you would wish to be free, that you should walk in his 
footsteps ; that you should renounce the vanities and pleasures of 
the world, and every thing else, so far as it may interfere with your 
entire obedience to his commandments. Oh, he did not feel thus 
toward you, when the blood came streaming from his side on Cal- 
vary, or when he bowed his head, and cried, “It is finished.” 
And you do not, you cannot feel thus towards him; for we know 
there is gratitude in your heart, and that must constrain you to fol- 
low him cheerfully, whithersoever he may lead you. 

The preceding remarks may furnish some useful instructions in 
respect to making a public profession of religion. It shows us 
that it is at once a duty and a privilege. It is a duty not only be- 
cause Christ has positively commanded it, but because it is essen- 
tial’fo letting our light shine as we are commanded to do; to our 
exerting the greatest amount of good influence. It is utterly im- 
possible that you should even approach the scriptural standard of 
christian character, so long as you turn your back upon this duty ; 
and we venture to say, that you cannot intelligently and de- 
liberately look at what you are doing and remain at ease. It 
is, moreover, a most precious privilege; not only because it 
brings you to the sacramental table where the Savior’s banner over 
his people is love, and introduces you there into the green pastures, 
but because it brings you more directly under a christian influence, 
and furnishes you with greater helps for your duties and conflicts. 
In short, whether you look at it on the score of duty or privilege, 
of religious enjoyment or of religious improvement, we think you 
cannot fail to be brought to the same result. 

But while the preceding remarks show you the importance of a 
public profession, they inculcate not less impressively the responsi- 
bility of it. While it is clearly your duty to come into the sacred 
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enclosure of the church, it is equally your duty to come with deli- 
beration and prayer, after having carefully counted the cost; for a 
christian profession places you instantly on an eminence; all 
that you do from the hour of your making it, is judged by a differ- 
ent standard ; and your errors may stab the cause till it bleeds to 
the very quick. ‘Thousands of professors do dishonor the cause ; 
and unless you are upheld by the almighty grace of God, what 
better can you expect than that you too will be marked as a back- 
slider or even an apostate? 

But perhaps some one will say, “ then I will not run the hazard 
of joining the church.” But stop, my friend, weigh that matter 
well before you come to sucha conclusion. It is not at your option 
whether to join the church or not. Christ has decided that you must 
come, and if you do not, you disobey his plain command; and indo- 
ing that, how can you expect either to be useful or happy? Yes, 
there is no alternative left for you unless you will run the hazard of 
setting at naught his dying injunction, but that you must confess 
him before the world, and you must live agreeably to your profes- 
sion. ‘This is the only path which he marks out for you ; if you turn 
to the right or the left, you are on forbidden ground. But do you not 
ask what security you can have, that you shall not dishonor your 
Master’s cause? We answer, every security you need in the promise 
of divine grace. ‘ My grace is sufficient for thee,” coming from 
the throne of heaven, is answer enough to every doubt or appre- 
hension that may rise in your breast. Casting yourself on that 
grace, we say again, obey the Savior’s command and come. 








Art. VIL—Review or A Visir to THe Soutru Seas, Nc. 


A visit to the South Seas, in the U. S. Ship Vincennes, during the years 
1829 and 1830; exhibiting the present state, civil and religious, of the 
Washington or Northern Marquesan, the Georgian, Society, and Sand- 
wich Islands, with scenes in Brazil, Peru, Canton, Manilla, the Cape of 
Good Hope, and St. Helena. By C. S. Srewarr, A. M. Chaplain in 
the United States’ Navy, and author of A Residence in the Sandwich 
Islands in 1823—1825. 


Wuen Xenophon wrote the history of the life and actions of the 
eastern monarch, he delineated, not the character of Cyrus as it 
actually was, but such a character, as in his own view, became a 
wise and virtuous prince. ‘Too many of our modern journalists, 
in reporting to those at home what they have seen abroad, have pro- 
ceeded upon a principle very similar to that of the Greek historian. 
Instead of exhibiting a faithful transcript of what they actually saw, 
they seem in many instances to have labored chiefly to work up 
the picture to a correspondence with what they had previously 
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imagined ; or at any rate to throw over it an air of novelty and a 
vividness of coloring, which would be likely to render it attractive 
Of course where this has been the case, they have given us fancy 
sketches, in place of correct accounts of the men, manners, and 
scenery which they have pretended to describe. 

The work before us, is not, we have reason to believe, of this 
description. Our readers will recognize in its author, the Rev. C. 
S. Stewart, one of the band of missionaries, which in 1822 em- 
barked at New-Haven for the Sandwich Islands. Mr. Stewart 
after three years of labor was compelled, i in consequence of the 
ill health of Mrs. S. to relinquish that interesting field, and return 
to his native land. ‘The journal, with which the christian public 
were subsequently favored, of his outward passage and his residence 
at the islands, has been extensively circulated both in this country 
and in England, and admired no less for the accuracy of its de- 
tails, than for the liveliness and beauty of its manner. ‘The pres- 
ent work is at least equal in variety and interest; and we have the 
testimony of other gentlemen belonging to the Vincennes, to the 
uncommon fidelity of its representations. 

The ‘ Visit to the South Seas” was made by Mr. Stewart as 
chaplain in the naval service of the United States. His weer 
though still retaining the form of familiar letters in which it wa 
originally written, is a regular and copious journal of the cruise. 
We shall lay before our readers in a general sketch the prin- 
cipal incidents which it presents ; dwelling occasionally on such, 
as from their character or bearing may seem to be of peculiar in- 
terest or importance. 

The Guerriere, in which Mr. Stewart left this country, was com- 
manded by Com. T hompson, and sailed from the Chesapeake on the 
14thof Feb. 1829. Her orders were, touching'first at Rio de Janei- 
ro, to proceed to ye western coast of South “America, for the pur- 
pose of relieving the squadron upon that station, one of which 
was the Vincennes ; and to return hoine by the way of the islands 
of the Pacific, Canton, and the Cape of Good Hope. Our author 
thus describes the commencement of the voyage. 


Our noble ship looked like some “ living thing,” conscious of the power 
and majesty with which she rested on her w ings, in this act of conde- 
scension andkindness. The St. Louis, a bright and beautiful vessel close 
in our wake, was in a similar manner discharging her temporary guide; 
while the white sand bluff forming Cape Henry, ; surmounted with its} light- 
house, and flanked on either side by a stretch ‘of low , cedar covered shore 
—with the belleying sails of a coaster here and there gleaming brightly in 
the morning sun made up the sketch. There was scarce time, however, 
for the eye to glance on its different objects, before the landsmen in thei ir 
bark, with kind tossings of the hat and hand, were hastening to their homes 
and the frigate and her consort with squared yards, were heaping sail up- 
on sail to catch al! the freshness of the breeze now bearing us far away. 
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At 11 o'clock with astrong northwester and an unclouded sky, we took 
our departure from Cape Henry, the light-house due west twelve miles. 
Shortly afterwards we lost sight of it, “the t tew stretches of coast still 
looming here and there in the distance, appearing only like lines of haze 
on the “horizon, and quickly becoming, as the ship rose and fell with the 
swellings of the deep, entirely indistinguishable from the distant heavings 
of the sea. 

I have, more than once, known what it is to see a friend of the heart 
hurried away upon the ocean to distant and uncertain scenes; but now, 
for the first time, felt what it was to be myself the wanderer, lanching 
forth comparatively alone, while all most dear were far behind. I recol- 
lect in one of the former instances, to have watched the receding sail till 
reduced to’a wavering and almost invisible speck on the horizon; and in ano- 
ther, I lost sight of her, while yet a tall spire on the water, in the haze of 
approaching night ; and in a third, beheld her, still seemingly within hail, 
suddenly cut from the view by the scud and blackness ofa ‘driving storm ; 
and in each case, as the eager eye failed in again securing its object, 
and was compelled to exclaim, “she is gone!” [ found relief from the 
oppression within only by fervent prayer to that Being who not only 
“commands the winds and the waves and they obey,” but who guards and 
sanctifics by his grace all who put their trust in him. ‘The rapid and invo- 
luntary ejaculation has been, “ Almighty and most merciful God, let thy 
Spirit be with him! preserve him from the power of the tempest and from 
the destruction of the deep! Keep, him O keep him from the evil there 
is in the world, in the world to come crown him with life everlast- 
ing!” while ** God bless him!” “ God bless him!” were the long echoings 
ofthe heart. And now, as I stood, gazing still on the west, while nothing 
but the undulating line of a watery horizon was marked against its clear 
blue sky, I insensibly looked—at thoughts of those I love best—to the 
same consolatory and sure refuge; and in prayer and in tears left for 
them a memorial before God. pp. 21—-23. 


A prosperous voyage is ordinarily interesting rather than diver- 
sified. "The very fact that the wanderer is as it were cut off from 
the bustle and the varied incidents of common life, leaves his 
thoughts more free and undiverted, gives his imagination a livelier 
play, and begets a softened susceptibility, a tenderness of feeling, 
which fits him to be exquisitely alive to the beauties of the ocean 
—whether he sees it silvered by the glittering radiance of moon- 
light, or gilded by the richer hues of sunrise or of sunset, or lash- 
ed and tossed i in the terrific grandeur of the tempest. And hence 
even in the absence of remarkable occurrences, there is yet felt 

The exulting sense—the pulse’s maddening play 

That thrills the wanderer of that trackless way. 
And the transcript of gloomy feeling, accompanied by striking 
sketches of the scenery by which it is aw akened, will prove more 
interesting to the majority of readers, than the mere detail of inci- 
dents which have in them, perhaps, little that is entertaining. Such 
a transcript are the four letters which describe the voyage to Brazil. 
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They give us a glance at the policy and general aspect of a man- 
of-war, notice briefly the professional and moral character of the 
sexmen, furnish several sea sketches beautifully drawn, and present 
many interesting circumstances and remarks, in connection with the 
professional labors of the writer. 

On the 30th of March, 1529, after a passage of somewhat more 
than six weeks, the Guerriere entered the bay of Rio de Janeiro. 
The adjacent scenery Mr. Stewart describes as preeminently fine. 


On our right, and very near, was a besutifully defined beach, of snowy 
whiteness, stretching in a long curve to the east, and with a couple of is- 
lets, which we had passed, forming the kind of bay in which we were. 
Beyond the beach stretched a narrow interval of lowland, covered with 
yrass, backed by abrupt hills and mountains of varied and beautiful out- 
ep the center of the sweep rising much above the rest, and forming a 
kind of crown to all around; the whole beautifully wooded, and still in 
the wild luxuriance of nature. 

The lights of the evening gave the contour and shades of the land- 
scape in fine effect; and with the setting sun, and its after coloring, 
there was a richness of hue thrown over it which I have never seen 
surpassed. You know the appearance of a heavy, distant thunder 
storm, in a mountainous country—such was the blackness of the whole 
hemisphere inland, imparting to the range of mountains about the en- 
trance of the harbor, and to the sky above, one dead coloring of the deep- 
est neutral tint. Over this blackness, in which streaks of sharpest 
lightning were fearfully playing, masses of those towering, motionless 
clouds, seen usually in America only in the afternoon and evening of a 
sultry summer’s day, rose high against the heavens—their tops and sides 
illumined by the sun behind, with gorgeous hues of purple and of gold, 
contrasting beautifully with the blackness beneath, and the deep blue of 
thetropic sky above. Such was the scene in front, with a sail or two in 
the foreground; while on our right stretched the white beach, green 
hills, and rich mountains before described; and behind, and on our left 
in the east, the ocean; from the bosom of which long and broadly 
marked rays of the deepest carmine, shot high up the blueness of the 
hemisphere, as if the sun were about again to rise in the fullness of 
his glory, from a watery bed in that direction. pp. 45, 46. 


The city of Rio de Janeiro, the capitol of Brazil, is situated five 
miles from the entrance of the bay on its southern side; and con- 
tains a population of about 200,000. Its external appearance is 
highly picturesque ; but with some exceptions in favor of the high- 
er parts of the city, it is generally confined and filthy, and, as a na- 
tural consequence, is frequently unhealthy. 

As the ship was to remain several days at Rio, Mr. Stewart took 
up his residence on shore, at the house of Hon. Wm. Tudor, Uni- 
ted States’ resident at the Brazilian court ; and through the polite- 
ness of that gentleman was presented to the emperor, and the most 
distinguished persons connected with his government, and enjoyed 
peculiar facilities for becoming acquainted with the institutions and 
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manners of the country. He was present at the opening of the 
imperial Cortez by Don Pedro; from his account of which, we 
extract the following. 


Both houses of the cortes had convened, and the members were an- 
swering to the call of their names. ‘The whole—ecclesiastics in full ca- 
nonicals, and laymen in court dress, with the cabinet ministers in chairs of 
state—made a varied and splendid show. 

Happily for us simple republicans, a throne, that gorgeous seat for 
which men, it is to be feared, have sacrificed their all--eternal as well as 
temporal—needs in our country, and may it ever need, to be described. 
That of Brazil is a richly carved arm chair, supported by miniature lions 
with their heads and manes in front, the whole in the richest .gilding. 
The point of the high back is surmounted by an imperia] crown also gilt, 
and the cushions are of white satin embroidered with gold. The ascent 
to the square platform of green velvet, on which it stands, is by three 
steps covered with the same material. The canopy of green silk velvet, 
with a gilt crown on the cornice in front, is as lofty as the ceiling, and 
from it heavy hangings of velvet, richly embroidered with gold, and lined 
with white damask figured with the same, descend to the platform and floor 
of the chamber. 

Precisely at one, the hour appointed, Don Pedro, preceded by two offi- 
cers, and followed by the cabinet and the whole cortes in procession, 
entered the farther end of the hall. Having to walk the whole length 
of it towards us, before reaching the throne, we had time for a delibe- 
rate survey of him. He was in full coronation attire, wearing the crown, 
and bearing the sceptre. The crown is lofty, of a beautiful antique 
shape, and one of the richest in the world. Except the cap of green 
silk velvet and the band or rim of gold, it seemed one mass of diamonds. 
Around the neck wasa Spanish ruff of lace, and beneath it, in place of the 
ermine in other regal attire, a deep cape of the bright yellow feathers of 
the toucan, a splendid Brazilian bird. ‘This cape was a part of the dress 
of the ancient caciques of the country, and was, with great propriety re- 
tained in the coronation parapharnalia, on the establishment of the em- 
pire. It is very like the feather capes of our Sandwich Island chieftains. 
‘hen came the robe of green silk velvet, lined with whiie satin, the whole 
gorgeously embroidered with gold. A recollection of some of the dresses 
in David’s * Coronation of Josephine,” will give you the best idea of 
this, as it swept far behind him. It was supported at a distance of ten or 
twelve feet by a couple of pages, who as the emperor became seated, cast 
it one side, leaving it widely spread over the steps of the throne. His un- 
der dress was of white satin embroidered with gold—high military boots, 
gold spurs, and a diamond hilted sword. 

The loftiness of the crown, and general effect of the dress, made him 
appear tall, though his person is only of middle height, but stout and 
finely formed. His step was long, firm and deliberate, and more artificial 
I should think than essential to true dignity, while the expression of his 
countenance and whole air were decidedly haughty. This was proba- 
bly attributable to an ill mood arising from circumstances connected with 
the special session of the legislature about to be opened. 

When within a few steps of the throne, he stopped for a moment, 
and bowed to the diplomatic corps. This afforded me a full view of his 
face. His features are regular and of good style, with dark complexion, 
and full prominent eyes of light hazle. A projection of the cheeks near 
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each corner of the mouth, whether natural when his face is in fixed digni- 
ty, or the effect of ill humor at the moment, imparted great sullenness to 
his appearance ; to which a pair of black whiskers and mustaches, added 
something like a touch of fierceness. 

. As soon as he was seated, a private secretary, kneeling on a step of the 
throne, presented a rich portfolio containing a single sheet of letter paper, 
on the first page of which was the imperial speech. He read it in a dis- 
tinct, emphatic, and dignified manner; and in Jess than five minutes, de- 
scended from the throne, bowed again to the embassadors, and left the 
chamber in the same imanner he had entered. pp. 57—60. 


Another letter contains a description of a Brazilian residence, 
and of the domestic habits and manners of the country. On visit- 
ing the mansion of a Brazilian gentleman, you enter the basement, 
Mr. Stewart informs us, “ by a large, central, barn-like door ;” 
and on looking around you are ready to conclude that the appear- 
ance of the entrance does not belie the character of the edifice ; for 
you find yourself at once in the midst of all the carriages belonging 
to the establishment, with their appurtenances and equipage. F'ur- 
ther examination, however, discovers three paths; one of which 
leads to the stables in the rear, and belongs appropriately to grooms 
and horses ;—a second, conducts to the kitchen ;—and the third, 
which is in the center, up a flight of stone steps to the more honor- 
able apartments of the buildings. ‘To announce yourself, moreo- 
ver, you find neither bell nor knocker; and if no servant happens 
to be in attendance, the object must be accomplished by a thrice 
repeated clapping of the hands, followed by the exclamation, “ et 
chew,” like the driving of a fowl. On taking leave, says our au- 
thor, the master of the house accompanies the visitor to the landing 
of the stairs ; where, returning a second bow of departure, he waits 
till his guest with hat in hand, has descended to the last point in 
mutual view, where final bows are exchanged. 

On the whole, the citizens of Rio are represented asa polite and 
interesting people; with this qualification however, that within a 
few years past, they have adopted a general system of the most 
absolute inhospitality. No entertainments are ever given by them 
either to strangers or foreign residents ; a fact the more extraor- 
dinary, as they are not at all averse to share in the hospitality of 
those who reside among them. ‘This singular course of conduct, 
is said to have arisen from the disclosures of private life made by 
travelers, who had been introduced into the social circles of the 
city ; and also from the want of education and intelligence among 
the females, even of the highest classes of society. 

In another letter we have an account of a grand levee at court 
on the birth-day of the queen of Portugal; embracing a descrip- 
tion of the palace, of the ceremonies attending a presentation to the 
emperor, and of the appearance and equipage of the royal family, 
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We have also the author’s visits to the most interesting public insti- 
tutions—the chamber of deputies—the royal library—the acad- 
emy of arts—the national museum—the episcopal palace and the 
botanical garden. ‘The visit at Rio de Janeiro concludes with a 
sketch of the character of the Hon. Wm. ‘Tudor ; a gentleman who 
is an ornament to his country, whether considered as a statesman, 
a scholar, or a man. 

After a visit of nearly three weeks, the Guerriere left the Bra- 
zilian capital, to prosecute her voyage. We have not room to 
dwell on the passage round cape ‘Horn. We shall only observe 
respecting it, that Mr. Stewart found in his efforts for the moral im- 
provement of the seamen, a very interesting field of labor; and 
appears to have been eminently successful in securing their confi- 
dence, and gaining access to their hearts. Indeed, though it has 
often been thought otherwise, we believe that the sailor with all his 
recklessness and assumed sang froid, is in fact, if addressed under 
proper circumstances and in a proper manner, at once easy of ac- 
cess and open to conviction. Such certainly was found to be the 
fact on board the Guerriere. Mr. Stewart enjoyed the satisfaction 
of directing the anxious minds of several, to the Savior of the lost ; 
and of seeing them exhibit in their lives the spirit of the gospel. 
The whole crew gave a respectful and interested attendance on 
the exercise of daily prayer; and the effect of moral influence 
was very manifest in the subordination and decorum which prevail- 
ed throughout the ship. We hope the day is not far distant, when 
those who are at the head of this departinent, will carry through 
the plan upon which they have recently begun to act, of supplying 
all the ships on service, with men who are competent to exert this 
kind of influence in the’ happiest manner. ‘The result of such a 
course, undoubtedly, will be to elevate the character and improve 
the discipline of our seamen, and thus add to the efficiency of our 
naval power. 

Having gained the western coast, the Guerricre proceeded di- 
7 ctly to C allao, only touching at Valparaiso as she passed. At 

Callao were found the Brandywine, the Dolphin, and the Vin- 
cennes; to the latter of which, Mr. Stewart was now to be trans- 
ferred, with her to complete the circuit of the world. As she was 
not however to proceed immediately, an opportunity was afforded 
of visiting Lima, the capital of Peru, pompously styled “ La Cui- 
dad de los reyos’’—the city of the kings. Lima was founded b 
Pizarro in 1532. Itis situated eight or nine miles inland from the 
port of Callao, which is its commercial mart. Owing to earth- 
quakes, which have repeatedly laid almost the whole city in ruins, 

and to the mode of building which has been at fopted in apprehen- 
‘on of a vecurrence of like calamities, it wears @ mean and shabby 
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aspect. Its population of 50,000 is chiefly remarkable for its de- 
praved and dissolute character. Mr. Stewart remained at Lima 
sufficiently long to make many interesting observations upon the 
manners and customs of the Peruvians, and to visit the principal 
objects of curiosity, such as the palace, the inquisitorial court, the 
national museum, and the convent of St. Francisco. 

On returning to Callao, Mr. Stewart took leave of his fellow offi- 
cers and charge in the Guerriere, and entered on his official duties 
on board the Vincennes; a sloop of twenty-four guns, commanded 
by Capt. William C. B. Finch, a highly intelligent and accomplish- 
ed officer. On the 4th of July, the Vincennes left that port to 
prosecute her voyage; and reached the Washington, or Marque- 
san Islands, her first destination, on the 27th. 

The Washington Islands are a group, three in number, situated, 
between the parallels of 8° 38’ and 9° 32’ S. latitude, 130° 20’ and 
140° 10° W. longitude, from Greenwich. ‘They were discovered 
in 1791, by Capt. Ingraham of Boston ; and visited in the succeed- 
ing year by Capt. Roberts of the same place, and from him receiv- 
ed the name by which they have since been designated. ‘The 
largest of the group, called Nukuhiva, is twenty miles in length, 
and nearly the same in breadth, and has several commodious har- 
bors. ‘The other two, Huahuka and Uapou, are of inferior size, 
and have not been often visited. 

In approaching the islands, the Vincennes first made Huahuka; 
and coasted for several miles along its southern shore. Mr. Stew- 
art has given one of the most graphic and beautiful descriptions that 
can be imagined, of the appearance of the natives, as they collect- 
ed along the shore, and expressed their wonder in wild gesticula- 
tions. 


As yet, we had discovered no sign whatever of inhabitants. Every thing 
on shore seemed solitary as the desert. Disappointed in this respect, and 
night rapidly approaching, we were about to bear away for Nukuhiva—al- 
ready dimly descried far in the west from us-when a high bluff of rocks di- 
rectly abreast of the ship became suddenly crowned with islanders, whose 
light skins and naked figures were perfectly distinguishable, while the shore 
rang with wild shouts, as they waved streamers of white cloth high on 
their spears, and tossed their mantles above their headsin the air. Having 
too much sail set readily to check the way of the ship, we soon shot past, 
while they—scampering along the heights and over a hill ahcad—shouted 
and whistled with every variety of intonation. of voice, and still wildly 
gesticulating with their hands and arms, and waving their tapas on high. 

We reduced sail as rapidly as possible, and getting at the same time 
under the lee of the land, our speed was quickly lessened, to an almost in- 
sensible progress, and we were expecting the party soon to be up with us 
again when the figures of others were seeu against the sky, hurrying 
down the face of a rocky promontory just ahead—the hallooing, and 
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beckoning, and waving of streamers, commencing at the same time among 
them. 

The hills behind this bluff rise precipitately, and are beautifully wooded. 
In coming abreast of it, we found it to shelter by its projection, a short peb- 
bly beach opening into a narrow ravine, filled with heavy groves to the wa- 
ter'sedge. The front of the glen is but a few rods in width, and so com- 
pletely occupied with trees as to appear but one deeply shaded bower. 
Nothing like a habitation could be discerned, and it is probable that the 
shelter of the groves and the recesses of the rocks constitute the only 
abodes of the forty or fifty natives seen hanging among the cliffs, or clus- 
tering in rude excitement on the shore. 

The scene was one of the wildest imaginable; and such, as few have it 
in their power ever to behold. ‘The picturesque beauty of the wooded 
hills and glens brightly gleaming in the setting sun, the naked figures of the 
islanders, and their rude and extravagant gestures and vociferations—ex- 
hibiting man in the simplest state of his fallen nature, still the unclothed 
tenant of the forest, and the inhabitant of the cave—could scarce fail of 
producing a most powerful sensation among those who had never before 
witnessed any thing of the kind. And I suspeet no one on board was dis- 
appointed in the depth of in:pression or degree of excitement occasioned by 
this first scene in the South Seas. pp. 218, 219. 


The next day the Vincennes came to anchor in the bay of 'Taio- 
he, on the southern shore of Nukuhiva. ‘The sketch which Mr. 
Stewart has given, from observations made during a fortnight’s vi- 
sit, of the general aspect of these islands, and of the character and 
condition of the natives, we are sure cannot be perused without 
lively interest. We cannot go over minutely with the details which 
it presents ; but must content ourselves with glancing at them in 
one brief and general view. 

When the eccentric and imaginative Rousseau set himself to es- 
tablish the absurd opinion, that the happiest state of man was that 
of savage wildness, he pictured to himself the child of nature, as 
roaming along his native streams and among his native forests—re- 
veling without satiety amid the simplicity and loveliness of nature ; 
and possessing a heart uncontaminated by the vices of society, and 
undisturbed by depraved and restless passions. Had the senti- 
mentalist himself, or another of like romantic notions and equal- 
ly erroneous views of the moral relations of our race, been permit- 
ted to visit Nukuhiva and its neighborhood, without becoming inti- 
mately acquainted with the condition of the people, he would un- 
doubtedly have supposed that he had realized the beau-ideal of his 
fancy. He would have found natural scenery almost if not alto- 
gether unsurpassed. In making his survey, he might have rambled 
over a delightful variety of mountain and vale—now admiring the 
loveliness of the wild and quiet glen, and now the gently sweeping 
current, or the leaping water-fall;—now casting the eye over the 
groves of the cocoa-nut, the bread-fruit, and the broad palmetto, 
and a thousand other varicties of tree and shrub, which clothe the 
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whole scene with verdure ; and now fixing it upon the rich shading 
of a sky, which seemed the gorgeous drapery of the picture. Then 
he might have looked at the natives themselves ; and might have 
seen them beautiful in person, generally healthy and athletic, en- 
gaged in fishing, hunting or the dance ; and like the first pair in a 
radise, though naked, or nearly so, yet “not ashamed :” and 1 
view of the whole, he might easily have concluded that aiistihans 
here sprung up indigenous, and grew unblighted. 

But to an observer, who understands and appreciates the moral 
destiny of man, and who has opportunity for a closer observation, 
the islanders appear under a totally different aspect. His more 
just and accurate estimate of their condition, does not indeed dis- 
mantle their enchanting scenery of its beauties ; but it utterly strips 
away the gaudy veil so deceptive to the superficial or fanciful ob- 
server, and discloses their wretchedness and degradation. It ex- 
hibits them, in respect to their enjoyments, as on a level with the 
brute creation. Free indeed, but in the same sense, and to the 
same purpose, as the eagle or the lion, which devote half 
their existence to the gratification of the appetites, and stupidly 
dream away the remainder in the eyry and the lair. Instead of 
the purity of Eden, he discovers the existence of unrestrained li- 
centiousness ;—instead of the unsuspecting cheerfulness of conscious 
innocence, the superstitious fears and dark forebodings of debased 
and bewildered minds ;—instead of any correct ideas of God, the 
idolatrous altar reeking with human blood ;—instead of uninter- 
rupted harmony and love, the cruelties of savage warfare maintain- 
ed almost without remission ;—and finally, he ascertains from their 
own confession that the revolting practice exists among them, of feast- 
ing on the flesh of their fellow beings, when taken pr ean in battle. 

“Such is : actually the estimate which from a careful observation, 
Mr. Stewart has made of the condition of the natives of Nukubiva, 
and the adjacent islands. With such a view be fore him of what 
must undoubtedly be regarded as one of the fairest specimens of 
savage life which the world affords, who will maintain, that theirs is 
an enviable state; or at least, that it would not be improved by the 
introduction of civilization and christianity. And when for a mo- 
ment we reflect, that they are made for immortality—made ration- 
al and accountable—endowed with those susceptibilities and attri- 
butes, which fit themto rank but little lower than the angels ;—and 
then see to what a depth they are degraded below the high prerog- 
ative of their being; how does the heart of christian benevole nce 
mourn over their unhappy lot, and pray that the Sun of Righteous- 
ness may speed! ly rise upon them. ‘There seems indeed, on their 
part, no serious obstacle tu the way of an immediate betbaidiictitie 
of the means of mental and moral improvement. ‘They manifest but 
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little attachment to their present idolatries and superstitions; and 
declare theniselves willing to receive teachers, and disposed to treat 
them kindly. It is ardently to be hoped, that the christian world 
will not allow the period to be long, in which these isles shall wait 
for the law of God in vain. 

During the stay of the Vincennes at Nukuhiva, Mr. Stewart, in 
company with other officers, made frequent excursions upon the 
island. Some of his descriptions of the scenery which thus came 
under their observation, are extremely beautiful. Such for exam- 
ple as the following : 


The hill is one of the steepest I ever ascended: in many places almost 
entirely perpendicular,and mounted only by clinging from one point of rock 
to another, and laying hold onthe branches of the trees and shrubs with 
which it isheavily clothed. Cut of by the cliffs above, from the refreshing 
influence of the trade wind, with the heat ofan afternoon sun beating di- 
rectly upon us, it was necessary to stop every few moments to regain our 
breath: but the necessity soon became a delight from the varied and beau- 
tiful views afforded, at every turn, of the little valley, its humble cots, and 
untutored inmates—strolling slowly along the margin of its streams, or re- 
clining listlessly, after the excitement of our visit, beneath the shade of the 
palmy groves, whose plume-like tops were already waving gracelully at our 
feet. ‘The surrounding hills wore a double green, from the strong light 
falling upon them; and in their brightness, presented a beautiful contrast 
to the broken lines of milk-white surf playing round their bases, and the 
deep blue of the bay and peaceful ocean beyond. 

When about midway up the face of the hill. after gaining the summit of 
one of the boldest of the projecting ledges of rock, I turned for a moment, 
and was at once rivited in admiration, at a new, but distant object of wild 
beauty—-a second waterfall at the head of a deep ravine, branching off on 
the west, from the beautiful valley. It was directly opposite, perhaps a 
half mile distant, and a hundred and fifty or two hundred feet below the 
level of the rock on which I stood. Tempe itself can scarce boast any 
thing ofthe kind in equal beauty. A heavy mountain torrent, in a thickly 
wooded dell, bursts upon the eye from a rich bed of overhanging foliage, 
aud in one broad, bright, and unbroken sheet of seeming silver, pours it- 
self over the cliff'a hundred feet below. ‘The pool into which it falls, is a 
beautiful circular basin, thickly enclosed by clumps of trees of such rich 
and varied foliage—from that of the conical and dark shaded ironwood, to 
the white leaves and flowers of the more spreading and tufted candle-tree 
—uas to seem the planting of a cultivated taste, rather than an irregular 
crowth of nature. We looked down upon its quiet,and deeply shaded sur- 
face, over the tops of the trees; and had I been a heathen Greek, | 
should certainly have pictured, in its cool recesses, the figures of the 
muses, as alone worthy of sucha haunt. pp. 34%, 349. 


The whole intercourse of both officers and crew with the island- 
ers, was of the most friendly character. ‘That such was the fact, 
is undoubtedly in no small degree to be attributed to the judicious 
policy of Captain Finch; who instead of allowing the crew, as has 
too frequently been done, to give themselves up to disorder and li- 
centiousness, imposed such wholesome regulations and restrictions, 
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as effectually secured a decorous and orderly behavior. If the of- 
ficers of all our ships who visit these and other islands of a similar 
character, had the wisdom to adopt, and the spirit to enforce a like 
régime, a vast amount of difficulty would be saved, and no small 
dishonor wiped from the escutcheon of our country. 

For many interesting incidents at the islands—for an account of 
the social habits and manners of the people, and of the civil, mili- 
tary and religious orders of society, we must refer our readers to 
Mr. Stewart’s own account. Having remained sufficiently long to 
attain the object of the visit, on the 14th of August, after a display 
on the preceding evening, of fire works for the gratification of the 
natives, the ship weighed anchor and took leave of the beautiful 
island of Nukuhiva. 

Next on her intended route came the Georgian and Society Isl- 
ands. ‘These, though sometimes all designated by the latter name, 
and distinguished as the leeward and windward clusters, are in fact 
distinct groups about one hundred miles distant from each other. 
They are so well known as to render a description of their geo- 
graphical position unnecessary here. It may well be supposed, 
that wearing as they now do the aspect of civilization in a state of 
great advancement, they present to the eye of a visitor a very dif- 
ferent picture from that exhibited by those which have already 
been described. ‘The contrast as noticed in approaching Tahiti, 
the largest of the Georgian group, was indeed such as to excite 
the surprise and admiration of the officers and crew of the Vin- 
cennes. Instead of a shore covered with naked savages, giving 
demonstrations of their rudeness in wild shouts and uncouth ges- 
tures, they saw a thousand objects indicative of civilization, and the 
attendant blessings of order and social happiness. ‘The comforta- 
ble dwellings and spacious chapels of the people, all neatly 
whitewashed, might be seen scattered along the water-side, impart- 
ing, as they glittered in the sun, additional liveliness and beauty to 
scenery by nature singularly picturesque. Nor was the favorable 
opinion they were thus led to entertain of the condition of the isl- 
ands, altered by their subsequent intercourse with the natives. 
They found them decorous in their dress and manners,—indus- 
trious in their habits,—enjoying, under an efficient and systematic 
government, the rights of property, and the comforts of domestic 
life,—and possessing and appreciating the means of education, and 
the privileges of the sabbath and other institutions of christianity. 
These remarks are alike applicable to the Society and Geor- 
gian islands ; on each of which Mr. Stewart has four letters con- 
taining many interesting particulars on which we should be glad to 
dwell ; but we feel obliged to leave them with this general notice, 
in order to pass on to another portion of the work. 
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The Vincennes proceeded next to the Sandwich group. The 
situation and early history of these islands are given at length in our 
author’s former work, and, we presume, are familiar to our rea- 
ders. In a commercial point of view they are altogether more 
important than those of which we have just been speaking ; and 
the character of the people as now developing under the influence 
of civilization and religion, is decidedly more interesting than is to 
be found among any other of the isles of the Pacific. Owing per- 
haps in a considerable degree to their numerous facilities for trade, 
they are full of activity and enterprise, and ambitious of becoming 
proficients in the useful arts, and of elevating themselves to a rank 
of national respectability. In the support of an effective govern- 
ment and wholesome laws,—of schools and the general system of 
education,—of religion and all its institutions, they exhibit the same 
ardent and efficient spirit. As the natural consequence of all this, 
the islands are undergoing, we may say have already undergone, a 
transformation which from its rapidity, seems wrought by the touch 
of a magician. Where only ten years since not a native knew a 
single letter of the alphabet, sixty thousand are now either able to 
read with ease, or are pupils in the schools. ‘They have also now 
a written language, in which, from two presses connected with the 
mission, more than eleven millions of. pages have been issued. A 
large part of the new testament is translated and published, and 
the remainder of the bible is in a rapid course of preparation. Ele- 
ven ordained ministers of Christ, break unto them the bread of 
life, and others are soon to be added to the number. 

Of the correctness of the view we have now given of the pro- 
gressive improvement of the islands and of the general influence 
of the mission, we are glad to say Mr. Stewart furnishes us with 
evidence which we dare aver every candid man must admit to be 
irrefragable. He has made a development of facts which shows, 
with a certainty which cannot be called in question, the origin of 
those base aspersions and abusive calumnies, which by the most 
dishonorable means,* have been sent forth into the world for the 
purpose of injuring the character and obstructing the usefulness of 
the mission; and upon which the enemies of the cause of truth 
have rung their charges with a malicious pleasure. There have 
always been at the islands foreigners, (and we are mortified at be- 
ing obliged to say that many of them are Americans) residing there 





* Our readers will recollect the famous letter of Gov. Boki, published in the 
London Quarterly. There may now be seen at the Mission House in Bos- 
ton, a written denial under the hand of Boki, that he ever wrote, dictated, or 
saw the document. 
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for commercial and other purposes, who have manifested the most 
bitter hostility to the missionaries ; ‘and who have labored most as- 
siduously, not only to prevent the natives from regarding their in- 
structions, but also, to poison the minds of visitors, who were not 
about to remain sufficiently long to become acquainted with the ac- 
tual state of things, with false insinuations and reports in relation to 
their characters and designs. On the arrival of the Vincennes, 
two or three individuals of this class commenced in the usual 
strain, asserting at an interview with several of the officers, that 
the young Princess Harrietta, who was personally known to Mr. 
Stewart, as a member of the church of irreproachable character, 
was notoriously living in an incestuous connection with the king. 
The assertion was contradicted by Mr. Stewart at the time, and 
was afterwar's stated to the chiefs, who immediately instituted a 
public examination, and publicly proved the charge to be utterly 
false and slanderous. ‘This is only a single specimen of the spirit 
which is manifested in a thousand ways. “The same persons evin- 
ced high displeasure at the fact, that the President should have pre- 
sumed to send by Capt. Finch to the king and chiefs a letter, ac- 
companied by a few presents, in which he expressed his approba- 
tion of the efforts of their teachers, and advised them efficiently 
to maintain the authority of government and law, and to cultivate 
industriously the arts of civilized life. 

If it be asked to what the hostility of these men is to be attributed, 
the answer appears to be nether more nor less than this; that 
while the natives were in a state of ignorance and moral degradation, 
they found it easy to overreach them in their traffic, and to lead 
among them an irregular and dissolute life. But now that, owing 
to the intelligence and virtue of the people, “the hope of their 
gains is gone,” and their vicious practices are restrained, and this 
too through the influence of missionaries—it is too much to be borne 
with equanimity. 

We might dwell longer on this topic and others connected with 
it, but our limits will not permit. The whole account of the visit 
at these islands is full of interest. ‘The officers of the ship had an 
opportunity of attending worship on shore upon the sabbath—of 
witnessing public examinations of the schools—and a party visited 
the celebrated crater of Kirauea. All were gratified with the in- 
dications which they saw in their various excursions, of the improved 
social and moral condition of the people. Capt. Finch in a retro- 
spect which he afterward wrote, and which is inserted in the work 
we are now reviewing, bears the most full and decided testimony 
to the happy influence of christianity ;—to the prudence and judi- 
cious conduct of the missionaries; and, we may add, to the infa- 
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mous conduct of the foreign residents, on which we have ani- 
madverted above. On the whole, therefore, the evidence with 
which the visit of the Vincennes supplies us on these points, is une- 
quivocal, impartial and complete. Capt. Finch, certainly, could 
have been under the influence of no predilection, and must have 
contemplated the facts presented on'y as a man of enlightened views 
and an unprejudiced mind. And Mr. Stewart, though he may be 
supposed to have felt an interest in the people from having resided 
and labored once among them, was yet in no way connected with the 
mission, and had the additional advantage of much local knowledge. 
We hope, that all who wish to obtain a clear and satisfactory view of 
the whole subject of the condition of the Polynesian world, and of 
the real character, extent, and results of missionary influence upon 
it, will attentively read this book. It affords a mass of information 
on this important subject, which is greatly needed, and which from 
its variety and extent, it is impossible to exhibit in a general ab- 
stract. 

We shall not follow our author through the remainder of the 
voyage. ‘The ship touched, according to her original destination, 
at Canton, the Phillipine Isles, the Cape of Good Hope, and St. 
Helena, and arrived at New-York on the eighth of June, 1830. 

In conclusion, we take occasion to observe, that the compara- 
tive view which Mr. Stewart’s work presents, of the condition of 
those islands to which the bible with its attendant blessings has been 
sent, and of those upon which the morning star has not yet arisen, 
appeals loudly to the christian world. In the former, it shows what 
may be accomplished by well-directed, persevering effort ; in the 
latter, what needs to be done for thousands upon thousands of im- 
mortal beings, who though ready to receive the word of life, are 
passing away without it, an unblest existence : who know not where 
to look for consolation in the hour of anguish ; who have no light but 
will go out in darkness at the grave—no hope but must then expire 
forever. O! will not the church address herself with new energy, to 
the work of heavenly mercy which is thus devolved upon her. Will 
she not labor and pray, that all the groups, scattered like ‘* isles of 
the blest” over the vast bosom of the Pacific, may be dressed in 
moral as they are in natural beauty.” In achieving so desirable a 
renovation, shall any pains be spared or any means neglected? In 
the words of the Athenian, in a far less urgent case, we would say, 
“let the rich be ready to contribute, and the young to take the 
field ;” and we add, let learning bring hither her acquirements, and 
genius consecrate her powers. Now that the dew of heaven is 
descending so copiously upon the church, let her feel that it is in 
order that she may send forth her branches over all the earth. When 
such efforts shall be made, and such responsibility felt, the angel in 
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the midst of heaven will cry with avoice which shall echo to 
ocean’s farthest waters, 


Wake! Isles of the south, your redemption is near, 
No longer repose in the borders of gloom ; 

The strength of his chosen in love will appear, 
And light shall arise on the verge of the tomb. 








Arr. VIII.—Case or tHe Rev. Mr. Barnes. 


The way of Salvation, a Sermon by the Rev. Arsertr Barnes. 


Tune case of the Rev. Albert Barnes before the presbytery of 
Philadelphia, has awakened a painful interest in almost every part 
of the United States. Believing, as we do, that the treatment which 
he has received from some truly pious men, has resulted from an 
undue attachment on their part to certain technical terms and philo- 
sophical opinions in theology ; and that Mr. Barnes, while he em- 
ploys other terms and adopts a different system of mental and mo- 
ral science, agrees with his opponents in all those cardinal doc- 
trines of the gospel, which they are so properly anxious to de- 
fend; we hope it will not be thought obtrusive in the Christian 
Spectator, to offer a few remarks designed to promote a spir- 
it of concession upon minor points, between men who are all 
devoted to the same great cause of evangelical truth and holiness. 

If there ever was a period when such an appeal ought not to 
be made in vain, when the Presbyterian and Congregational 
churches of our country were called upon, as by a voice from 
heaven, to Jay aside all contentions, and to walk together in mutual 
forbearance, that period is the present. On the continuance of 
harmony among these churches, and among the men of influence 
who control their counsels, are suspended nearly all the momentous 
interests involved in the operations of the American Bible, and 
Tract Societies, the Sunday School Union and the Board of For- 
eign Missions ; for it is well known, that nine tenths of all the mon- 
ey and effort devoted to these noble objects of benevolence, are 
contributed by the churches te which we have alluded above. On 
these churches, too, at the present period, the influences of the 
Holy Spirit are descending with a power and copiousness, entirely 
without a parallel since the great revival of religion nearly a century 
ago; and we need not say, that nothing is so fatal to the contin- 
uance of such influences, as party strife and personal animosities 
between men, who are bound by their profession to walk together 
inlove. We hope, then, it will not be thought unkind or improper 
to remind those who seem bent on driving Mr. Barnes from the 
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presbytery of Philadelphia, that they are taking upon themselves a 
responsibility of no ordinary character; since the principles on 
which they act, if carried out into full operation, must create a 
total disruption in the Presbyterian Church throughout the Uni- 
ted States, and a consequent sacrifice, to an immense extent, of 
some of the dearest interests of the Redeemer’s kingdom, both at 
home and abroad. 

We state the subject thus strongly, because every one, we sup- 
pose, understands, that the case of Mr. Barnes is not that of an indi- 
vidual merely. The real question at issue is, whether New-Eng- 
land Calvinism shall any longer be tolerated in the Presbyterian 
Church of this country. It is well known that a party in that 
church,—and we are far from wishing to impeach theirjmotives,— 
have long witnessed with jealousy and apprehension, the rapid pro- 
gress of New-England sentiments within the bounds of their 
communion. At length, as if resolved to try the question under 
circumstances the most unfavorable to themselves, they have ta- 
ken their stand in the case of a gentleman, whose ministrations 
were recently followed by one of the greatest revivals of religion 
ever known in this country; who was called from the former scene of 
his labors to the city of Philadelphia, by the unanimous choice of 
one of the oldest and most distinguished churches of our land; and 
who brought with him from the presbytery to which he previously 
belonged, the amplest testimonials to his piety and worth, to the 
soundness of his faith, and the fervor of his zeal in the cause of 
evangelical religion. As far, then, as the character of the indi- 
vidual, his former standing in the church, and the wishes of his 
people are concerned, it is impossible to conceive of any case, 
where an impeachment could be less called for or expected, than 
the present. ‘The attack on Mr. Barnes is, therefore, a warfare 
against principles ; and the question is now to be decided, whether 
any and every man may be driven fromm the Presbyterian Church 
under the painful imputation of heresy, simply for maintaining opin- 
ions in which he is supported by the names of Dwicur and Fut- 
LER; and in which he coincides with the thousand clergy of New- 
England, and more than half that number in the Presbyterian Church 
itself. 

In considering this question, it will be proper to advert, for a 
moment, to the doctrines in which Mr. Barnes and his opponents 
agree ; and then to examine those in which they differ. 

From the published writings of Mr. Barnes, and, indeed, from 
the sermon before us, it appears that he agrees with his accusers 
in maintaining the doctrine of the Trinity, the decrees of God, the 
entire depravity of man by nature, the vicarious atonement of Christ, 
and justification through faith in his blood ; of regeneration by the 
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direct and special influences of the Holy Spirit, of personal elec- 
tion, of the final perseverance of the saints, and the eternal punish- 
ment of all who die impenitent.* 

The points on which Mr. Barnes differs from his opponents, may 
be reduced to three. 

I. He denies the doctrine of LimzTED ATONEMENT; and main- 
tains, that the sacrifice of Christ, was, in its own nature, applica- 
ble to every individual of our race. 

Ii He denies the doctrine of puysicaAL DEPRAVITY, and main- 
tains that man’s only inability to perform his duty, consists in an 
aversion of the will. 

III. He denies the doctrine of impuTaTIoN ; and maintains that 
punishment, in the proper sense of the term, is inflicted by God, 
solely on the ground of personal «dl-desert. 

On the two first points, our remarks shall be brief. If Mr. 
Barnes is to be driven from the Presbyterian Church for maintain- 
ing, that the atonement is in its nature applicable to all men, and 
that man’s inability consists in an aversion of will, the passages 
must be pointed out in the Confession of Faith, which condemn 
these doctrines, and assert the opposite. In respect to the former 
of these doctrines, Mr. Barnes says, “ I may safely challenge any 
man, to point out the place in the whole book, where it is affirmed, 
that the work of Christ in its original applicability is necessarily 
confined to any number or class of men.” This challenge has not 
been met, and nevercanbe. Mr. Barnes however is far from deny- 
ing that there is a limitation in respect to the atenement. But this 
limitation belongs not to its applicability, or sufficiency, but to its 
actual application, by the renewing influence of the Spirit. ‘The fol- 
lowing remarks, which he makes in his answer before the Synod ot 
Philadelphia, ought to be entirely satisfactory to every one on this 
point. 


To the Redeemer’s sufferings and death contemplated apart from the 
actual purpose to apply his merits, I chose, in accordance with many wri- 
ters, to apply the word atonement. ‘The actual application of his work, I 
supposed might be appropriately expressed by the word redemption. It 
was not thought that this wasa departure from scripture usage. ‘The word 
atonement occurs but once, as applicable to the death of Christ in the new 
testament; the word redemption often, and this latter word it is supposed 





* We are aware, that the opponents of Mr. Barnes have charged him with 
not believing in the doctrine of justification by faith alone, because that doctrine 
was not distinctly brought forward in his sermon. But surely we are not to 
look for a whole bedy of divinity in a single discourse, Besides it is involved 
in the doctrine, that men are justified solely by grace through the blood of Christ. 
This is the doctrine of justification by faith insisted on by Paul, as opposed to 
justification by works. Mr, Barnes in his answer before the Synod of Lhiia- 
delphia, has given his fullest assent to the doctrine of justifieation by faith 
alone. 
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always with reference to the purpose to apply it. It did not seem then to 
be a gross violation of the scripture usage to describe by the word atone- 
ment a thing which may and must be contemplated—the highest and best 
gift of God—the sufferer, the bleeding victim, the atoning sacrifice; still 
less can it be seen how this usage can be construed into an offense against 
the Confession of Faith. In all our standards of doctrine the word atune- 
ment never occurs. Nor is it the purpose of the standards to describe the 
thing which I wished to express by the word—the original independent 
applicability of the sufferings of Christ. The Confession of Faith states 
only its application. For that it uses the word redemption. It affirms of 
that, that it is limited—and was intended to be limited. That the sermon 
never denied—and by what rule the protestants have arraigned me, for 
using a word not in the Confession of Faith, and in a sense in which I chose 
to use it in accordance with the best writers; and used in deseribing a thing 
which the Confession does not profess to describe but which it in no instance 
denies; how this can bea grave offense against our standards does not ap- 
pear. If this isthe measure by which justice is to be meted out every 
where, it will not be difficult to find crimes under the most orthodox exte- 
rior, and heresy, where any order of men may have an insatiable thirst to 
find it. 


On the second point, viz. that man’s only inability consists in 
aversion of will, Mr. B. appeals to the Confession of Faith, chap. ix, 
v. 2,3. Man in his state of innocency had power to will and to 
do that which is good and well pleasing to God. Man by his fall 
into a state of sin, hath wholly lost all ability of wii, to any spirit- 
ual good accompanying salvation, so as a natural man being alto- 
gether AVERSE from that which is good, and dead in sin, is not able 


by his own strength to convert himself.” 
On this extract from the Confession, Mr. Barnes makes the fol- 
lowing remarks, in his answer before the Synod. 


In this passage the following things are thought worthy of observation. 
1. That here is an express and formal definition of what the framers of the 
constitution meant by inability. This is the object of the chapter—to explain 
the state of man since the fall, in reference to obeying the law of God. 
2. That they expressly affirm that the difficulty is in THE witL, “ having 
lost ali ability of will.”—Nor do they mention any other difficulty or obsta- 
cle in the way of man’s conversion, but what lies in the will. That is, evi- 
dently implying that if the will were right there were no other obstacle; 
which is the same as saying, in the language of the sermon, that the “ only 
reason why sinners are not converted, is because they will not be.” 
3. That the effect of the fall is to render them averse to holiness, * being 
altogether averse from that which is good.”—And 4. That this aversion 
is the definition and guage of man’s inability. ‘ Being averse from that 
which is good, is Nor ABLE,” etc. Now they evidently meant to say that 
man’s aversion to holiness was the cause, the measure, and the extent of 
his inability. Nor is any other cause mentioned. It is true the words 
unable, inability, etc. are elsewhere used inthe Confession. But it is a 
fair rule of interpretation, that when a word has been expressly and 
formally defined, it is to be understood elsewhere in the same book subject 
to the definition. 

It is certainly possible, that a man reading the word wnable in the Con- 
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fession, may have learned to suppose that it meant all kinds of inability 
possible, and having done so, will be likely to charge every man with her- 
esy, who was so unfortunate as to take his view from the place where the 
word is formally defined. Nor would any reference to the proper place of 
defining, save from the anethemas of set and formal ‘ protestations.” ‘The 
author of the sermon, supposed that the framers of the Confession were 
honest men; that when they formally define a word they adhere uni- 
formly to that definition; that when the word occurs in the standard it is 
to be taken subject to the limitations which they themselves have affixed 
to it. In the case before us, he supposes that they have formally, in the 
proper place, defined men’s inability as consisting in the will; that it is 
because man is averse to holiness, that he does not obey God; that this aver- 
sion is the measure of his inability. Nor do they ever refer to any other 
notion of inability than this. And it is believed still, that the true doctrine 
of the Confession of Faith, as it is of the bible, and the sermon, is that the 
reason why men do not repent, and believe, is because they will not come 
to Christ that they might have life. It is not a little remarkable, that the 
Protestants should have referred to the very passage in the Confession of 
Faith, which teaches the identical doctrine contained in the sermon; and 
shouldthen have declared their unwillingness to receive a man who believes 
it. And it is not less wonderful, that men skilled in cautious and experienc- 
ed polemics, should have ventured their names on an accusation of heresy, 
and adventured formal charges of guilt, to be preserved on the records of 
the Presbytery, for maintaining a doctrine in the very words of the Confes- 
sion of Faith. 

To these statements respecting the two first poinst at issue, we 
see not what answer can be given. 

In relation to the third point, Mr. Barnes frankly acknowledges 
that as he understands that formulary, he has departed from the 
Confession of Faith. ‘The Larger Catechism declares, that “ all 
mankind stnnep tn him (Adam) and revi with him in that first 
transgression.” ‘This is the doctrine of imputation as held by the 
old Calvinists. ‘The meaning of the passage is perfectly plain. 
No language can declare more expressly, that Adam’s act with its 
wll-desert, were truly and properly that of his descendants. 

Now it is well known to the public, that Mr. Barnes is not alone 
in rejecting this doctrine, as thus understood. We believe there is 
scarcely an individual in the Presbyterian church who maintains it. 
It is disclaimed in behalf of Presbyterians by the conductors 
of the Biblical Repertory ; under whom, as professors of the 
theological seminary of the Presbyterian church, Mr. Barnes 
received his education for the ministry. They choose indeed 
to retain the term imputation, but they use it in a sense totally 
different from that in which Mr. Barnes employed it, when he de- 
nied that doctrine. ‘They perfectly agree with him and their New- 
England brethren in declaring that the act and ill-desert of Adam’s 
sin, do not “strictly,” “truly,” or “ properly” belong to his descend- 
ants. What difference then remains on this point between Mr. 
Barnes and New-England men on the one hand, and the respected 
instructors of the theological seminary of the Presbyterian church on 
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the other? We have more than once stated, that in our view the 
difference consists chiefly in words,-—that in the things intended there 
is a substantial agreement. Our brethren of the Biblical Reper- 
tory have not been willing to admit this statement ;* and we think 
it important, therefore, at the present moment to examine the subject 
at large. If Mr. Barnes can be shown to differ from the professors 
at Princeton only in words on this subject, many jealousies will cer- 
tainly be removed. 

Here, however, it is important to form precise and accurate 
views of the subject under discussion,—what it includes, and what 
it does not include. ‘The subject, then, is, the consequences of 
Adam’s sin to his posterity; and may be reduced to two heads, 
1. The fact that certain consequences of Adam’s sin come on his pos- 
terity ; and 2dly, ‘The mode or manner in which these consequences 
are entailed upon us. What these particular consequences are, is 
no part of the inquiry. As the Repertory says, p. 463, “ it matters 
not what this evil is, whether temporal death, corruption of nature, 
certainty of sin, or death in its more extended sense ; if the ground 
of the evil’s coming on us is Adam’s sin, the principle is thesame.” 

Still less does the present question extend to the more specific 
nature of these consequences. Whether for example, the sin of 
the posterity consists in a created property of the soul, or in a free 
moral preference or choice of forbidden good, or in a tertium 
quid which is neither a physical property, nor a mental exercise or 
act, but some mental state, which, like what we call skill, results 
from the exercise of the physical properties ;—whether the connec- 
tion between Adam’s sin and certain evils to his posterity, can be 
shown to be consistent with God’s moral perfection; what precise 
relation this fact holds to the important doctrines of atonement and 
justification, etc.,—these are inquiries entirely without the range of 
the present question. And yet, so far as we can discover, the 
method adopted by our brethren of the Repertory in their No. 
for July 1830, to show that the present is not a dispute about words, 
consists in showing that there is a disagreement on these specific 
questions ; that is, as it seems to us, they prove that we disagree on 
this subject, by showing that we differ on other subjects of an en- 
tirely diverse nature. 

These remarks exhibit the importance of deciding with precis- 
ion, what the points are in respect to which an agreement is claim- 
ed. What we claim then is, that there is an agreement between 
New England men and their Princeton brethren, First, as to the 
fact that certain evils come upon Adam’s posterity as the conse- 
quence of his sin; and, secondly asto the mode of this consequence. 





* Number for July, 1830. 
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First in respect to the fact. And here the way to our conclu- 
sion is a very short one, viz, our brethren’s explicit assertion of the 
agreement claimed. ‘They say, speaking of New England divines, 
“They agree with us also in saying, that the descendants of Adam 
suffer the consequences of his fall.” _p. 462. Our brethren it is 
true immediately go on to say, ‘* What these consequences are is a 
subject on which there is a great diversity of opinion.” ‘They then 
proceed to state these specific points of difference, and dwell on 
them at some length. But we ask, what has this to do with the 
present question? Who has supposed or asserted, that a diversity 
of opinion does not exist, in respect to these specific points? But 
how does this affect the alledged and conceded agreement, in the 
general position, that the descendants of Adam suffer the consequen- 
ces of his fall? When such an agreement is freely admitted by our 
brethren, we regret that they should seem at least to deny it, by 
introducing other topics, which are irrelevant to the point at issue. 
As to the fact, then, that the descendants of Adam suffer the con- 
sequences of his fall, we have our brethren’s express assertion of an 
agreement. Enough then on this point. The parties are agreed. 

We now pass to consider the mode or manner of the connection 
between Adam’s sin and its consequences to his posterity. One 
of the more prominent views on this point, has been that which we 
suppose to be held forth in the Westminster Catechism, as quoted 
above. It consists in maintaining that Adam and his posterity, by 
a peculiar conjunction, were constituted one man or one nome per- 
son; that the posterity were considered as being in him their com- 
mon father, when he sinned, and to have themselves committed 
that sin; and that thus they were involved in its ill-desert and its 
legal penalty. In this scheme, it is of course implied, that the evils 
which came on the posterity, came in the way or in the mode of a 
strictly legal process ; that the evils were the legal penalty due to 
sin, and as such were inflicted on the ground, that the first sin of 
Adam was in tts all-desert, the sin of all his posterity. Now this 
mode of consequence, the New England divines, for more than six- 
ty years have generally denied, and strenuously opposed ; and 
maintained simply in respect to the mode, that if Adam sinned, all 
his posterity according to God’s sovereign constitution, would be 
subjected to sin and death. By the sovereignty of God here spok- 
en of, these divines have not intended that God ordained things thus 
without good and sufficient reasons ; or that none of these reasons 
are within the limits of human conjecture. But they maintain that 
God has not seen proper to reveal those reasons, and of course, 
that we are not authorized to assert, that those evils come on Ad- 
am’s posterity, in execution of a legal sentence, or in the way of 
retributive justice for their ill-desert. ‘That such are the views of 
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the New England divines on this part of the subject, we do not 
think it necessary to attempt to prove. ‘The fact will be admitted. 

We now affirm, that such is the view of this subject—the sum to- 
tal of the doctrine on this point—which is held by our Princeton 
brethren. ‘The proposition to be considered consists of two parts, 
negative and positive. ‘The negative denies, that the ill-desert of 
Adam’s sin belongs to his posterity. The positive affirms, that the 
consequences of Adam’s sin come on his posterity by God’s sove- 
reign constitution. 

We remark then, that our Princeton brethren in common with 
their New-England friends, deny and reject the position, that the 
ill-desert of Adam’s sin belongs to his posterity. ‘They not only 
complain of the injustice of those who have charged such a doc- 
trine on themselves and others, but the whole scope of what they 
have written, is to show, that it is no part of their doctrine. ‘Their 
language on the point, is peculiarly direct and explicit. ‘They 
state in the strongest and most explicit terms that Adam’s ‘ first 
act of transgression was not strictly and properly, that of his de- 
scendants.’ p.90. They tell us again and again, ‘that community in 
action, transfer of moral character, are no part of the doctrine.’ p. 
438,—that their doctrine “ includes neither the idea of any mys- 
terious union of the human race with Adam, so that his sin is 
strictly and properly theirs, nor that of a transfer of moral cha- 
racter.” p. 448. ‘They deny that ‘ the moral turpitude of that sin 
was transferred to us, and even the possibility of any such trans- 
fer.’ p. 436. They tell us that ‘imputation does not involve a 
transfer of moral acts or moral character, that the ill-desert of one 
man cannot be transferred to another.” p. 90,91. Now this is the 
New-England doctrine on this point. Dr. Dwight says, * Moral 
actions are not, so far as I can see, transferable trom one being to 
another. ‘The personal act of any agent is in its very nature, the 
act of that ageut solely, and incapable of being participated by any 
other agent. Of course the guilt (ill-desert) of such a personal 
act is equally incapable of being transferred or participated.” 'T'a- 
king this then as the New-England doctrine, in what respect could 
the agreement between the parties on this point, be more absolute ? 

But again, our brethren agree with their New-England friends 
in maintaining, that the consequences of Adam’s sin come on his 
posterity, according to God’s sovereign constitution. ‘They fully 
admit, that the consequences of Adam’s sin come on his posterity 
by a divine constitution, or appointment. The only possible ques- 
tion is, why did God adopt this constitution, why determine to bring 
these evils on the posterity? And here, as we have seen, our 
brethren are careful to exclude all ¢l-desert on the part of Adam’s 
descendants, as the reason of God’s determination ; for according 
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to their scheme, no previous ill-dlesert belongs to those descendants, 
which can be the ground or reason of these evils. 

Again, our brethren will not say, that these evils come on 
Adam's posterity on the ground of any consent or stipulation on 
their part, (either expressed or implied,) to be held responsible for 
the act of their progenitor. It is true, indeed, that they 
illustrate their views of imputation by the case of Paul and One- 
simus, and by that ofa corporation. But then in the former instance, 
they very properly state, that it was by the voluntary assumption, 
of the responsibility of Onesimus ; and they directly oppose this 
mode, to that in which the consequences of Adam’s sin come on 
his posterity. A similar ground of responsibility, viz. assent, they 
would undoubtedly admit exists in respect to the individuals of a 
corporation. But be this as it may, the Repertory will not pretend, 
that any prior consent or stipulation is the ground or reason on the 
part of the posterity, why God determined or appointed, that they 
should be subject to the consequences of Adam’s sin. Here then, 
we see that our brethren exclude every thing from this divine con- 
stitution, or appointment, which the New-England divines exclude 
fro: ii. The fact cannot be accounted for, according to the Re- 
pertory’s own statement, by the legal principle of rendering to eve- 
ry one according to his own deserts, nor by the principle of a volun- 
tary assumption of another’s responsibility. What account then 
can be given of this fact, except that God in his wise and holy 
sovereignty determined, that it should be so? 

But this is not all. Our brethren evidently regard the fact, as 
incapable of any other solution. ‘Thus they tell us, that there is 
‘one difficulty, and it is the main one which presses all these 
schemes in common’’—viz. that all mankind are made subject to 
the consequences of Adam’s sin. Here, it seems is a difficulty— 
something beyond explanation, or which cannot be accounted for 
by any known principle or reason. Now this is exactly the New- 
England view of the matter. For what is the difficulty ? If these 
evils are known to be inflicted by retributive justice, or according 
to the ill-desert of the subjects, then surely there is no difficulty. 
Every thing is explained and accounted for at once ; for who finds 
any difficulty in assigning a reason for inflicting the deserved pen- 
alty of a just law? But such confessedly are not the evils in ques- 
tion. Hence the difficulty of accounting for them. In conceding 
this difficulty, therefore, the Repertory has conceded that no known 
reason can be assigned, sufficient to account for the infliction of 
these evils on the descendants of Adam. But this is the same 
thing, as to resolve the infliction into the sovereignty of God ;_ which 
is the New-England doctrine. 

We know, that our brethren call the evils in question, ‘ punish- 
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ment’—and ‘legal penalty.” But to what purpose? Can names 
change things? Do they by this use of the word punishment change 
the things in the least iota, from what the New-England divines 
state in other language. What are the things 2 One is, that the 
subjects of these evils do not deserve them ; another is, that they 
are the consequence of Adam’s sin; and another is that they are 
inflicted according to a determination of God, for which no known 
reason can be assigned. Such are the views of the New-England 
divines, and such are the views maintained in the Repertory. 
These are the things, and in respect to these, the agreement is 
perfect. 

What then remains? We answer; SOLELY A DISPUTE ABOUT 
WORDS. 

This indeed follows, as an unavoidable conclusion, from what 
we have now proved, viz. an agreement in things. For what is 
plainer than that to call things by different names, cannot change the 
things themselves. 

If then we have correctly stated the things which belong to the 
present discussion, and shown that in respect to these, there is an 
exact agreement, it is not possible that any question should remain, 
except a question about the terms by which they are to be designa~ 
ted. ‘This is surely too plain, to require a further thought. 

But we shall advert to that language of the Repertory, by which, 
if at all, the writers describe things diverse from those, which the 
New-England divines admit to be real. Our object is to show, that 
their language interpreted according to their own explanations of 
terms, and their own statements of their opinions, expresses nothing 
diverse from the opinions of the New-England clergy. 

In the first place we advert to their use of the word «impute, or 
imputation. Now, as we have seen, our brethren most explicitly 
deny, that they mean, when speaking of the imputation of Adam’s 
sin to his posterity, any transfer of moral character or moral acts, 
or that the ill-desert of Adam’s sin belongs to his posterity. ‘They 
mean simply that the posterity of Adam are made liable to the 
consequences of his sin. But this, as we have seen, is fully ad- 
mitted by their New-England friends. What then is the point of 
disagreement? Not whether the ill-desert of Adam’s sin becomes 
the ill-desert of his posterity. Both say, there is no truth in that. 
Not whether the posterity are made liable to the consequences of that 
sin. ‘This is affirmed by both. The only question is, whether thus 
to subject men to the consequences of Adam’s sin, is properly called 
the ¢mputation of that sin? On this point, the one affirms ; and the 
other denies. And this surely is a dispute about a word only. 

The same thing is substantially true respecting the word guile. 
The Repertory claims that this word, as applied to the present 
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subject denotes simply liability to the consequences of Adam’s sin. 
The fact of such liability is fully admitted by the New-England 
divines. ‘They suppose however that the word guilt is not proper- 
ly used to denote such liability, and that it properly denotes «l-de- 
sert in the subject. What possible controversy then can exist on this 
point, except in regard to the proper import and application of the 
word guilt? None surely as to the fact, that Adam’s posterity are 
liable to the consequences of his sin. The only possible question 
is, whether the word guilt is properly used to describe this fact. 

Again, the Repertory asserts that the evils which come on the 
posterity of Adam as the consequences of his sin, are the puntsh- 
ment of that sin. But what is the meaning of this assertion? 
Not that these evils are inflicted on the posterity on account of any 
sin which is strictly and properly their own. ‘This our brethren 
deny. Here then they exactly agree with their New-England 
friends. In what then do they differ? Not in the fact, that these 
evils are a consequence of Adam’s sin; but simply and solely on 
the question, whether they are properly termed the punishment of 
the posterity. ‘The Repertory maintains that evils coming on an 
individual without any sin of his own, and solely in consequence 
of the sin of another, are properly considered as the punishment 
of the individual for that sin. ‘This, the New-England divines de- 
ny. ‘The only difference, then, respects the ‘proper use of the 
word punishment. 

It seems somewhat singular, that the case should be so plainly 
one of merely verbal disputation, and yet that the Repertory, es- 
pecially when the fact was clearly pointed out, should still so con- 
fidently affirm, that it is not a dispute about words. We give full 
credit to our brethren for the assertion of their belief. We have 
no doubt, that they regard the difference as real; nor is it difficult, 
we think, to account for their conviction on this point. 

Explicit, then, as are their statements and their explanations of 
of the term imputation, it is still true, that our brethren often em- 
ploy forms of phraseology, which according to all correct usage, 
present a very different view of the subject. Hence, we appre- 
hend, without being aware of it, they actually, when using certain 
forms of expression, attach certain ideas to the doctrine of im- 
putation, which in other very formal and explicit statements, they 
exclude from it. This we shall attempt briefly to illustrate and 
prove. It is, we believe, no uncommon fact in discussions of this 
nature, 

Thus the Repertory says, “In imputation there is first an ascription 
of something to those concerned ; and secondly a determination to 
deal with them accordingly.” ‘When Paul begged Philemon to 
impute to him the debt or offeuse of Onesimus, he begged him to 
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regard him as the debtor or offender, and to exact of him whatever 
compensation he required.” ‘The Repertory also describes this 
as “laying the conduct of one to the charge of another, and deal- 
ing with him accordingly.” p. 435. ‘Thus too, they say, “ we fell 
when he (Adam) fell,” and speak of our being punished for the 
“ yiolation of a covenant in which we were included.” 

Now we cannot for a moment subscribe to this view of imputa- 
tion, in the cases referred to. If Philemon, in consequence of 
Paul’s request, ‘put that on mine account,’ had soberly and as a bo- 
na fide accusation charged the misconduct of his runway slave upon 
the apostle, and then on this basis demanded compensation, the 
apostle certainly would have considered the charge as slanderous. 
All that Paul meant was, not that he was to be considered as 
chargeable with the misconduct of the servant in any sense, but 
solely as under obligation, by virtue of an engagement, to redress 
the wrong. If our brethren should say, that they have explicitly 
asserted and in very formal statements, that by the imputation of 
the act of one to another, nothing is meant, but simply making 
liable to the consequences of the act, we know it; and we have 
no doubt, that this is all they did mean, at the time of making such 
statements. But what did they mean, when making the statements 
just quoted? Do not these statements express something more than 
mere liability to the consequences of the act? Does not the Re- 
pertory say, that ¢wo things are included in imputation, if language 
can possibly say this? Have we nota first and a second? first 
the ascription, the cHaRGENG of the conduct ; and secondly a deter- 
mination to deal accordingly? And was it possible for the Reper- 
tory to use such language, without attaching to imputation, 
something more, than mere liability to the consequences of the 
conduct? Now we do not suppose that our brethren were 
aware of this fact, when they elsewhere used other phraseology, 
quite inconsistent with this. But we do think there is such incon- 
sistency,—that their minds are led by certain customary phrases to 
attach more ideas to the word imputation, when they use these 
phrases, than they attach’to it, when giving the formal explanations 
which we first quoted ; and that is it through the influence of this 
mental illusion, that they imagine themselves to differ from their 
New-England friends in something nore than mere words. Let 
them make the experiment. Let them abandon those forms of 
phraseology which express two very diverse things as included in 
imputation, and confine themseives to that which expresses but one 
thing, viz. making liable to consequences, and we are sure they will 
perceive, and rejoice to perceive, the very agreement in things with 
the New-England divines, for which we contend. And why should 
they not do this? If imputation when applied to the present case, 
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involves simply and solely a making liable to the consequences of an- 
other’s act, why not define and use the term accordingly ? Why 
should phraseology so diverse, be used to express the additional and 
very diverse idea, of charging an act on him who has never done 
it? Is charging the act one thing; and holding liable to its conse- 
quences another thing? If not, then why so tenacious of phrase- 
ology which exhibits them as two things? If they are two things, 
then we ask, is charging the act on one as having done it, when 
yet he has never done it, a true or a false charge? If false, does the 
God of truth make the charge? If our brethren will look steadily 
at these questions and answer them ; if they will abandon all those 
forms of expression which designate two things, when there is con- 
fessedly but one thing; we are persuaded that they will see, that 
the protracted and unhappy controversy respecting the imputation 
of Adam’s sin, is only a controversy about words. 

Here we mightstop. For,we persuade ourselves, that we have made 
good the ground, which we took in the beginning of this discussion. 
We have shown, if we are not deceived, that while our brethren of 
the Repertory have departed, on the subject of imputation, from 
the standard of orthodox writers, whom they cite as authorities, they 
agree most exactly in respect to things with their New England 
friends, and differ from them only in the use of words. And if we 
have shown this, we think we have rendered no trivial service to 
the cause of truth and practical godliness, at the present moment. 
We have shown that there is good and sufficient reason, why all 
controversy on this subject as one which involves doctrinal truth, as 
well as the zeal which becomes such controversy, should cease ; 
and that all personal alienation, and judicial anathemas, should be 
exchanged for the ‘ unity of the spirit in the bonds of peace.” 

And here we should in fact stop, did we not think, that some un- 
due attachment to favorite phraseology, might be diminished by ex- 
hibiting the impropriety of its use. It is natural to become strong- 
ly attached to those very words and phrases, in which the able and 
successful defenders of the faith, have stated and triumphantly 
maintained the great doctrines of our religion. It is right that it 
should be so; perpetuity in these forms of language, contributes in 
no small degree to the perpetuity of truth. But it is unfortunate, if 
in any case language has changed its ordinary import, or if by means 
of it error has been combined with truth, that from an attachment to 
words, we should not yield to prevalent usage, or refuse to abandon 
a terin, when the separation of error from truth plainly demands it. 
Few, it is believed, in this age, would be willing to retain much of 
the language of the reformers on the “ slavery of the will,” not be- 
cause what was meant by it was false, but because according to 
modern usage, the terms do not express the things intended. So 
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if the word imputation, applied to describe the connection between 
Adain’s sin and its consequences to his posterity, did in fact denote 
as used by the older writers, and does still in its proper import denote 
what all now agree in rejecting, the reason is imperious for dispens- 
ing with such an application of the word. Any terms or phrases 
whatever, in respect to which these remarks apply, ought most 
clearly to be laid aside. .To use language in popular discourse, 
when propounding the great doctrines of revelation, in any other sense 
than that which it has acquired in popular use, is a realevil. It 
misleads the people. They give their own meaning to language ; 
and are right in so doing. ‘The error is in the writer or speaker, 
and consists in not conforming to that use which is prevalent among ~ 
the people. The consequence is, that they understand him to 
teach what he does not intend toteach. Nor is it, in such cases, of 
much avail to resort to definitions and explanations of the peculiar 
import, in which the words are used. The people are very little ac- 
customed to these logical safeguards ; and are quite sure to asso- 
ciate the ordinary meaning with their own prevailing phraseolo- 
gy. It will be in vain for popular purposes, that our brethren speak 
of the imputation of Adam’s sin or guilt to his posterity, and of 
their being punished for his sin by the Supreme Lawgiver, to ex- 
press merely the idea that we are liable or sulyect to certain evils in 
consequence of that sin. No dictionaries, no usage known to the 
people, will bear the messenger of God out, in this phraseology. 
The fundamental principles of interpretation, which ought and must 
govern in all such cases, are violated. It is unknown in the annals 
of equitable moral legislation, that any law ever doomed one to bear, 
without his consent at least, the legal penalty of another’s crime; 
or that the word imputation in such cases ever included the 
two ideas of charging the crime itself, and also holding respon- 
sible for its penal consequences ; or the word guzlt excluded ill-de- 
sert; or legal penalty, denoted an evil consequential on any thing but 
personal crime. Evenif in some cases, another import can, by de- 
finitions and explanations, be secured to the language, stillin a great 
majority of instances, it will be understood in a sense, which in- 
volves the government of God in injustice and oppression. 

If, then, we convince our brethren that they use the words in 
question out of their popular and proper import, we doubt not 
they will consider themselves as bound, at least in all popular dis- 
course, to abandon their use of these words. 

After what we have said of the words guilt and imputation, we 
shall confine our remarks to the word punishment. ‘The position we 
take is; that evils inflicted on one being without crime or il-desert of 
his own, and solely on account of the sin and offense of another, are 
not PROPERLY Called punishment, in respect to the former. 
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By this, however, we do not mean, that a writer, or speaker may 
not turn a word out of its proper import, and even use it in any sense 
he pleases, provided that by definition or other legitimate evidence 
he shows clearly and decisively, what his real meaning is. The 
expediency however of doing this, especially in popular instruction, 
is, for the reasons given above, more than doubtful. When we say, 
that the above import of the word punishment, is not its proper 
one, we mean that it is not that import which words acquire by 
general and customary usage, and which constitutes their fixed and 
definite signification, so far as the words themselves are concerned. 

In the first place, then, we appeal to the common judgment of 
mankind. ‘This isan authorized appeal, since to deny it to be so, is 
to deny that there is any fixed and common law in respect to the 
interpretation of language. We ask then, who, on hearing the 
word punishment used in a case, in which there was no evidence 
that it was used out of its ordinary import, would or could doubt, 
that it was used to denote evil inflicted on its subject for some crime 
or offense of hisown? We think no one. But if this is so, then 
this is the popular import of the word ; nor can its use in any other 
sense be justified, unless some attendant and decisive evidence be 
furnished by the writer or speaker that he employs it in another 
sense. ‘The proper import then,—the import which general usage 
gives to the term punishment is, that it is an evil inflicted on its sub- 
ject on account of Ais own ill-desert. 

Secondly, Allowing that theological writers have used the word 
punishment, i in the import claimed by our brethren, it is not its 
proper import. Such a use, be it more or less extensive, is, when 
compared with general usage, a mere sectarian or party use. Be- 
sides, if theologians have used the word in this manner, they must 
have furnished some evidence of the fact, over and above the mere 
use of the word itself, otherwise the word must be understood in its 
ordinary sense. If they have furnished such evidence by defini- 
tion or otherwise, then they have,—and the attendant evidence 
shows that they have,—turned the word out of its proper import. 
Thus the very fact alledged by the Repertory, if it is a fact, is 
decisive, that the proper import of the word is that for which we 
contend. Such a use of the word, is plainly a peculiar, sectarian, 
or party use, and widely diverse from that general usage, which 
constitutes ‘the law in such matters.” But, 

Thirdly, That class of orthodox theological writers, to whom 
the Repertory refers as authorities, do not, we apprehend, use the 
word, in the manner claimed. Here, the question is not, whether 
these writers apply the term punishment to the evils which men 
suffer in consequence of Adam’s sin; but did they so apply the 
term without supposing us truly to share in the ill-desert of Adain’s 
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act? ‘Turretin, ‘‘ who is second to no man as an authority,” says, 
«The justice of God does not inflict PUNISHMENT, except on him 
that Deserves it.” Dr. Owen, who we suppose would be ranked 
next at least to Turretin, says, “The guzlt of sin is its desert of punish- 
ment. And where there is not this,—there can be no punishment 
PROPERLY SO CALLED.” p. 280. Again he says, ‘*‘ One may suffer 
on the occasion of the sin of another, that is no way made Ais ; but 
he cannot be punished for it; for punishment is the recompense 
on account of its guilt. And were it possible, where is the right- 
eousness of punishing one for that which no way belongs to him?” 
p- 507. ‘This, we should think, would satisfy our brethren in respect 
to the use of the word punishment, by “ the most accurate theolo- 
gical writers.” 

Fourthly, We infer the same thing from an important conces- 
sion of the Repertory in the following passage, “* We admit, in its 
full force, that it is a general principle of the divine government, 
that every man shall bear his own burden.” p. 459. We might 
here ask, how is this the general principle of the divine govern- 
ment, when, according to the Repertory, the opposite principle of 
bearing another’s burden, is actually adopted in respect to every 
child of Adam? But be this as it may, the question is, how can 
both these principles be adopted as legal principles, in the adminis- 
tration of legal or retributive justice. We have no difficulty in see- 
ing how God as a providential governor, may bring evils upon one, 
even in kindness to him, as the consequence of another’s conduct. 
But we cannot see how as a moral governor, in the administration 
of law, according to the strict principles of justice, he can some- 
times adopt one principle and sometimes its opposite, in inflicting 
the legal penalty. ‘The general principle of God’s legal adminis- 
tration, according to the Repertory, is, that legal penalty shall come 
exclnsively on the sinner himself. ‘This of course is the principle 
of righteousness; it is what retributive justice in a moral governor 
requires. ‘The opposite is, of course, what retributive justice 
forbids. Is then this opposite principe by which every child 
of Adam bears another’s burden, to be admitted to be a legal 
principle ?—a principle of law and retributive justice? Is it 
the general principle of God’s moral administration, that the legal 
penalty shall come exclusively on the sinner himself, and not on an- 
other; is this the principle demanded and enforced by eternal 
righteousness, and yet it is violated by the supreme sovereign in 
respect to every child of Adam, by causing every one to bear the 
legal penalty due to another? Would not such violations of such a 
principle, be enough to destroy all confidence in the perfection of 
God’s legal administration? We should say, with unhesitating con- 
fidence, that these two opposite principles cannot obtam as princi- 
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ples of Jaw, without involving all principles in doubt and uncertain- 
ty. Ofcourse, either God’s moral administration cannot be, we think 
vindicated, or the fact that one suffers in consequence of the sin of 
another must be resolved into some other principle than that of 
law ; must be justified on some other ground, and accounted for in 
some other way, than that of inflicting a legal penalty ; must be 
regarded as something widely diverse from punishment. 

Fifthly, The same thing may be argued from the necessity of 
some term, to distinguish penal evils from other evils. It certainly 
will not be pretended, that all evil, come how it may, be its design 
or end what it may, is the penalty of the divine law. It has been 
common with divines to regard the present life as a state, not of 
retribution but of trial, and its evils rather as disciplinary and cor- 
rective, than retributive and penal. Some of these evils at least 
are the chastisements of paternal love, inflicted for our profit; 
and though the consequences of sin, it will not be claimed that they 
constitute the legal penalty due to its ill-dcsert. Believers, the 
very heirs of glory, suffer and die, and yet are delivered from the 
curse of the law. Be it so, that all the evils brought on the hu- 
man race, are in some way the consequence of sin. Does this 
prove, that there is no difference in the design of these evils? Can 
it be supposed for a moment, that those evils which in their primary 
design enter into a system of moral discipline adapted to reclaim 
the wicked, or which are broughion the children of God to make 
them partakers of his holiness, and to work ovt for them a far more 
exceeding and eternal weight of glory, have no other design or 
end, than that of inflicting the very curse of the law? Or can it be 
supposed, that a difference so wide and so palpable, should be re- 
cognized by no distinctive terms? Have we no words to mark the 
difference between evils which ar2 the proofs of divine love, and 
those which are the expressions of divine wrath? And if the latter 
are the legal curse, the penal evils due to sin, are the former also the 
same thing, and to be described by the same language ? Surely, it 
were impossible, that such a difference should exist and be known 
to any people, and not be marked by the most accurate, distinctive 
phraseology. What then are the terms in our language which ex- 
press and distinguish those evils, which constitute the sanction of 
law? If punishment, and especially if legal penalty, does not, we 
have no terms or phrases which do; and the evils, which are felt 
under the retributive vengeance of the Almighty, are undistinguish- 
ed in name, from those which are the expressions of divine love in 
a world of mercy and of hope. 

Sixthly, The same thing is evident from the known design of a 
legal penalty. ‘The entire plausibility of our brethren’s reasoning, 
on the subject he fore us. re: uits, we think from their ove rlooking 
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the fact, that all evil in the form of a legal penalty, has some 
peculiar design and relation, by which it is easily and certainly dis- 
tinguished from all other evil which befalls us. ‘Thus they say, “ If 
the ground of the evil’s coming on us is Adam’s sin, the principle 
is the same.” And this evil, ‘ the ground and reason of it being 
not our own sin, but the sin of Adam,’ they say again and again, 
“is of the nature of punishment.” pp. 4683—5. Now we ask 
whether the principle will stand, that all evil which comes on one as 
the consequence of the sin of another, is the legal penalty of that 
sin? Are the wants and sufferings of the worthy and industrious 
tradesman, when brought on him as the consequence of another’s 
knavery, the legal penalty due tothe crime of the villain who occa- 
sioned them? Does the martyr on the rack or in the flames, suffer 
the punishment due to the crime of his executioners in inflicting his 
sufferings? Surely this will not be pretended. ‘The principle is 
not correct, therefore that evil which comes on one as the conse- 
quence of another’s sin, is always the legal penalty of that sin. 
There must be some peculiarity of relation and design, as to all 
evil in the form of legal penalty, by which it is easily and certainly 
distinguished from all other evil. It is also of essential importance 
to decide, what this peculiarity is, if we would determine what evils 
are properly called a legal penalty. 

We proceed then to say, that to constitute an evil a legal penalty, 
it must be threatened or inflicted, as an expression of the Lawgi- 
ver’s displeasure toward the transgression of his law, and with the 
design or for the purpose of supporting his authority, and securing 
obedience, as the necesssary means of the greatest good. ‘This view 
of the design or end of evil as a legal penalty, seems to us too 
plain and incontrovertible to need one word of argument or illus- 
tration in its support. We cannot think that our brethren will for 
a moment dissent from it. 

But if such is the design or end of all evil in the form of legal 
penalty, then it is indispensable, that it be threatened or inflicted, 
as an expression of the Lawgiver’s displeasure towards the trans- 
gressor, and with exclusive reference to one’s own trangression of 
the law. This may be shown in many forms. In the first place, 
how can this design or end be answered, by inflicting evil on one 
who is not a transgressor, and without his consent? We are not 
saying that no benevolent end can be accomplished by bringing evil 
on one being, in consequence of the sin of another. But we ask, 
how can this particular end, viz. of supporting a lawgiver’s autho- 
rity, be accomplished by inflicting evil on him, who is not a trans- 
gressor? Shall we be told by imputing sin to him? But imputing 
sin, our brethren say, is merely holding one liable to the penal evil 
when he does not deserve it. And the very question is how can 
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this be done, and the design of threatening or inflicting penal evil 
be accomplished? Does the lawgiver show his displeasure against 
sin, and thus support his governinent, by inflicting evil on a being, 
without his consent, who has not yet violated any law? This may 
indeed show displeasure against the sufferer, but not displeasure 
against sin. ‘To inflict evil, without his consent, on any being who 
has not yet sinned, is not to show displeasure against sin. ‘The 
veriest tyrant might do this, and yet approve of sin; and do it too, 
for the purpose of promoting iniquity. Indeed, the only thing truly 
and properly expressed by such an act, is displeasure towards a 
being who is yet without offense. And can this be equitably done by 
one in the professed character of a lawgiver and judge, dealing 
with subjects according to their deeds? Is it said, that the evil 
thus inflicted for the sin of another, shows displeasure with the sin 
of that other? Be it so; then it is the punishment of that sin and 
of him who committed it, and not the punishment of him who en- 
dures the evil. For no displeasure is shown to the latter as a sin- 
mer, nor can be, for the plain reason, that not having violated 
the law as yet, he is not as yet a sinner. In respect to him, there 
is no expression of displeasure against sin, but against an unoffend- 
ing sufferer. The lawgiver therefore, instead of expressing displea- 
sure against sin and thus sustaining his authority, prostrates his autho- 
rity and forfeits his right to reign. He shows in the most decisive 
amanner possible, viz. by action, that it is not sin with its ill-desert 
which alone awakens and incurs his penal displeasure ; but that to 
be entirely without offense is equally odious, and equally awakens 
the severity of his wrath. This done, and the truth is out, the fact 
is conspicuous and undeniable, that the lawgiver is destiture of all 
principle; that under his administration of law, there is no security 
that transgression alone will incur, and that innocence itself will not 
incur, the legal penalty, in its entire and unmitigated rigor. And 
now what respect is due to his character, what revence to his au- 
thority, what right has he to occupy the throne of legislation and 
of judgment? 

We appeal, then, to that decisive umpire, common sense, in 
support of the position which we have taken, viz., that it is essential 
that all evil in the form or of the nature of legal penalty or punishment 
be threatened or inflicted, with exclusive reference to PERSONAL trans- 
gression of law. We say, that this is one of those first truths, one 
of those universal judgments of the competent, unperverted rea- 
son of man, which are to be relied on as infallible. It is the only 
judgment on the subject, which human reason ever formed. It is 
a judgment, which can be traced to no mental perversion or bias, 
to prove iterroneous. In this respect it is beyond all suspicion. It 
is a judgment on a subject, on which the reason of man must be 
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competent to decide. ‘T’o suppose that this universal judgment of 
the competent, unperverted reason of mankind, i. e. of common 
sense, is not a right judgment,—an infallible judgment, is to sub- 
vert all moral distinctions, and to render reason, in its most perfect 
exercise, of no use to man as a moral being. If we cannot rely on 
such a decision, we can rely on no decision of human reason; and 
can neither prove that there is a God, nor that we are bound to obey 
his will. We have, in that case, no premises to reason from, there 
being no known truth on which we can rely ; and there is an end to 
all truth, for there is an end to a!l evidence and all knowledge. 
How can we judge of God’s moral perfection, if we know nothing of 
right and wrong, and have no standard of judgment. How can we 
distinguish justice from injustice, righteous laws and righteous 
awards, from those which are unrighteous, if we do not know some 
infallible criterion? And what is this criterion, if not that which 
we have stated? What is justice in a Moral Governor, with res- 
pect to punishment, but a disposition or purpose to inflict it, as an 
expression of his displeasure with personal transgression, for the be- 
nevolent purpose specified ? Let it once be made known that such 
is not the great principle of moral government in any community 3 
that the opposite principle of inflicting the penalty of law on those 
who have not transgressed, or punishing them, not for what they 
have done, but for what others have done, and that thus all con- 
nection between crime and punishment is dissolved, and how would 
confidence in such a government be destroyed in a moment, and 
consternation fill the land? And is that principle of law, which 
connects punishment exclusively with personal transgression a false 
principle ? Is there any mistake here? Not, we shall be told, in 
respect to human governments; not so far as the question would 
be decided by the unaided reason of man; but another principle of 
legal administration pertains to the divine government, and the 
Scriptures clearly recognize and reveal it? But do those who af- 
firm this, duly reflect on what they say? Do they not at once set 
the word of God directly at variance with common sense, or with 
the universal decisions of the competent, unperverted reason of man? 
Do they not assume the task of defending God’s revelation against 
the charge of doing violence to all reason and common sense, and 
thus furnish to the infidel as complete a triumph as he can ask? 
Are there no principles, no known and infallible truths by which the 
divine origin of Christianity is to be judged of ? ‘Are not the evi- 
dences of Cliristianity an appeal to the reason of men for its truth, 
and is not reason to judge of their force ?* 


—_— 





* Alexander's Evidences. p. 3. 
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Here then we have touched one of the main points in the pres- 

ent controversy. If the Repertory can show thatthe design or 
end of Jezal penalty does not require, that it be inflicted exclusive- 
ly on the transgressor of law, then it may be proper to call the 
evils which come upon us as a consequence of Adam’s sin, the le- 
gal penalty of God’s law. But if this cannot be shown, if the de- 
sign of all penal evil, or legal penalty requires, that it be inflicted 
exclusively on the person of the transgressor, then the impropriety 
of calling these consequences a punishment, a legal penalty must 
be acknowledged. 
It remains to consider our brethren’s defense of the use of the 
word punishment; or, what is the same thing then, their odjections 
to confining the word io evil inflicted for personal sin. ‘hese may 
be comprised in the following : 

They object, ‘that it militates with the providence of God.’ We 
reply that the facts adduced in the Repertory are not at all to the pur- 
pose; and that nota solitary instance has been adduced nor can 
be, in which, under the providence of God, one being has been 
punished, or subjected to a legal penalty, solely on account of the 
sin of another. Here then, we ask where is the law which is en- 
forced by such a penalty. Not the law givento Adam. ‘This con- 
tains no mention of such penalty. ‘ In the day thou eatest thereof 
thou shalt surely die.” Not the law given by Moses, at least as it 
was to be executed by earthly judges. ‘This expressly recognizes 
the opposite principle. Vide Deut. xxiv. 16, II. Kings, xiv. 6. 
Not the law, as promulgated in the new testament. ‘This will 
not be pretended. But our brethren refer us to God’s “ visiting the 
iniquities of the fathers upon the children.”’ We appeal then to the 
statute itself, and ask, on what children? ‘The law answers, *‘ them 
that hate me.” Exodus, xx. 5. Comp. verse, 6. Could the case 
be more decisively one of personal ill-desert? If our brethren re- 
ply, that the expression “them that hate me,” denotes the parents 
and not the children; we reply, that the interpretation is gratuitous ; 
that it is inconsistent with the contrast in the 6th verse, which de- 
scribes the character of the children, to whom he would show mer- 
cy ; and that it is contrary to plain matter of fact; for in Jer. xvi. 
11. 12, we have an instance of the execution of this law, on chil- 
dren, who had “ done worse than their fathers.” ‘The only exam- 
ples to which the Repertory has referred, viz. Job xxi. 19. Jer. 
xxxiv. 19, (Comp. v. 19.) Sam. v. 17, are decisive cases, not of 
the infliction of evil without ill-desert in the subjects ; but in which 
the evils fell upon the ill-deserving. How then does it appear that 
God in visiting the iniquity of the fathers upon the children, has ev- 
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er brought evil on the latter which they did not themselves deserve 
for their personal sin? This is the ques:ion. 

But we have another thing to say. The infliction of evil on a be- 
ing without personal iil-desert, carries no proof with it, that the evil 
is penal. We admitthen the fact, that great evils in the prov- 
idence of God, come on children in consequence of the sins of their 
parents; evils which, if our brethren please, follow in the way of 
punishment on the parents ; and exclusive of all ill-desert on the part 
of the children. Still we maintain that they are not a punishment 
or legal penalty to the children ; and though in themselves they are 
real and great calamities, they may be on the whole great blessings 
to the subjects, and be actually sent in mercy and not in wrath. 
Children may be cut off by premature death, and death to them be 
better than life. ‘They may be afflicted with disease as the conse- 
quence of parental iniquity, and the affliction, as a part of that sys- 
tem of moral discipline which mercy appoints, be necessary to 
counteract the influence of bad parental example, when otherwise 
it would not have been needed. We say, then, that our brethren 
have adduced no fact to their purpose. Neither the case of Achan’s 
children, nor that of the sons of Saul, nor that of Canaan, can be 
shown to be one in which the evil was a legal penalty to its sub- 
ject. Nor can they adduce such a fact. a the case must be 
one in which there is personal ill-desert, or in which there is not. If 
the former, it is not a case to the purpose, because it is not a case 
exclusive of ill-desert in the subject. If the latter, the evil may be 
brought on the child, with some other design than that of inflicting, 
—even that of averting,—the legal penalty due to sin. It is to no 
purpose to say, that the evils are in consequence of parental iniqui- 
ty. There are many modes of consequence, and many reasons for 
these providential connections between the sin of one and evil to 
another, beside those which pertain to the infliction of a legal pen- 
alty. That evils inflicted on children, as the consequence of paren- 
tal sins, can be accounted for in no way, except by supposing them 
tocome as a legal penalty on the children, is the point to be estab- 
lished ; and to be established not by mere assertion, but by proof. 

But says the Repertory, “ We think no plainer case can be cited, 
or well conceived, than that of the fall itself. God threatened our 
first parent with certain evils in case of disobedience; he did dis- 
obey; the evil is inflicted not only on him, but on his posterity.” 
p. 457. But we ask, was this so? Was the evil threatened in the 
law, actually inflicted on Adam? So far from it, that instead of in- 
flicting the legal penalty, the gracious promise, that ‘the seed of the 
women should bruise the serpent’s head, “ was the first annunciation 
from the lips of the offended lawgiver. Here then we have, not a 
Vou. HI. 40 
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legal process, following the sin, and dooming to penal sanctions, 
but the promise of a Redeemer; not a sentence to bear the legal 
penalty, but redemption from that penalty. Will it then be said, that 
this proclamation of grace was instantly followed by the sentence of 
penal justice? But was man, thus redeemed, thus placed under an 
economy of grace, at the same time hopelessly doomed to bear the 
very penalty of law, from which he was thus reprieved by mercy ? 
Thisis incredible—impossible. Nor, if we compare the legal pe- 
nalty with the sentence actually pronounced, shall we fail to see, 
how entirely diverse is the one from the other. The penalty an- 
nexed to the law was “thou shalt surely die.” It was death, as 
the full retribution of sin. It was death in sin; and considered as 
the language of a Jewish historian, and as Jewish phraseology, 
perpetuated and fully explained in the New Testament, we can 
be at no loss concerning its comprehensive and awful import, when 
applied to an immortal being. But what was the sentence actually 
passed upon Adam under an economy of grace? Not thou shalt 
die—die under the curse of the law—die in sm—die hopelessly 
as an immortal being—not thou shalt actually depart from this 
world to the complete and endless misery threatened in the law: 
No—but, “ dust thou art, and unto dust shalt thou return.” Who 
does not see the difference? By the law, man was _ hopelessly 
doomed to the extreme of misery, as an immortal being. By the 
sentence under grace, he was doomed to temporal death with 
other evils. Be these evils what they may, they actually came on 
Adam, and come on all men while living under an economy 
of grace, even on those who are delivered from the curse of the 
law. Yet our brethren tell us, the legal penalty was actually in- 
flicted on Adam and his posterity ! 

But the Repertory proceeds, “It is admitted on all hands, that 
some evil is inflicted antecedently to personal ill-desert, it matters 
not what it is; it is evil inflicted by a judge in the execution of a 
sentence, and that is punishment.” p. 467. 

Here we have, what we esteem a fundamental error in the reas- 
oning of our brethren. ‘They assume that evil inflicted antecedent- 
ly to personal ill-desert, and inflicted by a judge in the execution of 
a sentence, is and must be a Jegal penalty. But are not the facts 
in the case before us, decisive to the contrary? Is any thing elear 
from the record itself, if not that the evils included in the sentence 
in question, were in fact executed under an economy of mercy, and 
executed too, on many who are actually delivered from the curse 
of the law? And are these evils the legal penalty itself? 

Our brethren ask, how can such evils, if they are not the legal 
penalty, be inflicted on those who have no personal ill-desert? We 
ask how they cau be inflicted on such, if they are the legal penalty ? 
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Will it be said, that if they are not the legal penalty, then no possi- 
ble reason, can be assigned for the infliction? Be it so. And is 
that to be admitted as the true reason, which violates the plainest 
principles of legal equity, and decisively contradicts plain matter of 
fact, because we may not know the true reason? But says the Re- 
pertory * the evil is inflicted by a judge in execution of a sentence.” 
But we ask, in execution of what sentence? Not that of the law; for 
this is contrary to plain matter of fact. But “ it is inflicted by a 
judge.” Beitso. But not by a judge executing legal sanctions; but 
a judge who has laid aside the terrors of legal majesty, and though he 
frowns, yet also assumes the smile of mercy to win back the rebel- 
lious to his favor. On what ground then have our brethren assert- 
ed, that the legal penalty was actually inflicted on Adam and his 
posterity ? What and where is their proof? They have adduced 
none. ‘Their assertion is contradicted by the record itself. The 
legal penalty was not inflicted. ‘The sentence after the fall was 
not a sentence dooming man to bear that penalty, nor was its exe- 
cution, the legal penalty. 

Our brethren refer also, to what they regard as another fact in 
point, viz. the case of the Israelites in Ezk. xviii. Their com- 
plaint was, “ the fathers have eaten sour grapes, and the- children’s 
teeth are set on edge;” that is, says the Repertory, “our fathers 
sinned and we are punished for it.” p. 457. The same com- 
plaint was also made thus; ‘ dothnot the son bear the iniquity of the 
father.” We fully agree with the Repertory that by this charge 
these wicked {sraelites meant, ‘our fathers have sinned, and we are 
punished for it.’ The obvious design of the charge, shows that 
such was their meaning. But the question is not, whether this 
language as used by these wicked men, for the purpose of impeach- 
ing the justice of God, had this import. But the question is, did 
God admit the language to be true, in the import in which they 
used it? If not, then we may confidently conclude, that God never 
did punish the children for the sias of their fathers, and that the 
charge was utterly false and wicked. How then is the charge met? 
“The word of the Lord came unto me again saying, ‘ What Mean 
ye, that ye use this proverb, concerning the land of Israel, the fa- 
thers have eaten sour grapes, and the children’s teeth are set on 
edge?” Is not this the language of pointed reproof and unquali- 
fied condemnation, for using the proverb? And is this the manner 
of God with man for telling the truth? Was ita fact, that God did 
punish the children for the sins of the fathers, and did God repel 
the charge of this fact, with such severity of rebuke? Plainly 
this charge of these Israelites, which is the same thing with the doc- 
trine of the Repertory, is disclaimed in the most pointed and sol- 
enn manuer by God himself. ‘True it may be that God declares, 
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that the peculiar course of providence, which as a national king he 
had adopted toward Israel, and which by their perversions had tur- 
nished the occasion of using the proverb, should at some future 
time cease. ‘True it may be, that he exhibits the principle that 
‘the soul that sinneth it shall die,’ as one which under a future dis- 
pensation, shall be liable to no such perversion. Jer. xxi. 29. But 
he also appeals to his present dealings, as a triumphant vindication 
from this charge of injustice, and rests his vindication on this very 
principle. ‘Thus, after repeating this principle again and again, he 
says, “‘yet ye say, the way of the Lord is not equal. Hear now, 
O house of Israel, are not my ways equal? Are not your ways un- 
equal?” And is God here conceding, that he had punished them 
without personal ill-desert on their part, and that he would act on a 
new principle and hereafter cease to be unjust? Where in the 
scriptures is personal iniquity made the ground of punishment, 
and where is the principle of judging men according to their own 
ways laid down, as that of the divine procedure, if not in this pas- 
sage? Let the conclusion of the chapter answer; especially where 
God exhibits every man of them as responsible for his own per- 
dition, by the overwhelming declarations, that they are voluntary 
self-destroyers, and that he has no pleasure in their death? 

But says the Repertory, “ Ezekiel cannot be so construed as to 
assert that no man ever hasborne nor ever shall bear (i.e. be punish- 
ed for) the iniquity of another ; for this would make him contradict 
positively what is more than once asserted in the word of God.” 
p- 458. We ask for one such assertion in the word of God. Our 
brethren have adduced none. Ezekiel then has denied, for 
aught that appears, that any man ever was, or ever shall be punished 
for the sin of another; and the only warrant for the contrary opin- 
ion is, that these wicked Israelites falsely charged the fact upon 
their Maker. 

To the principle we advocate, it is likewise objected, that ‘it 
is anti-scriptural.”” Our brethren refer to the fifth chapter of 
Romans, and consider the apostle as there asserting the opposite 
principle. 

Now we admit that in this passage the apostle argues from the 
universality of death, that all men are sinners, and as such under 
just condemnation. He teaches likewise that the sin of all, and 
death as its consequence, result from the sin of one man. But 
the questiun is, does he teach, that the death which is thus common 
to all men, is the legal penalty to all, for Adam’s sin. It will 
then be sufficient for the present purpose to show, 

First, that the apostle teaches that death, considered as an event 
common to all men, is not a legal penalty; and Secondly, that the 
sin, the universality of which he infers from the universality of death, 
is detual sin, and not the imputed sin of Adam. 
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First, The apostle teaches, that death considered as an event 
common to all men, is not a legal penalty. We suppose it will be 
admitted, that the apostle here refers tothe sentence denounced 
after the fall upon Adam and his race, as disclosing the facts res- 
pecting his sin and its consequences. Here then we might rest our 
present position. For, as we have shown, (p.314,) that sentence was 
not the sentence of the law, nor was its execution the penalty of the 
law. Many die the death denounced in that sentence, who are 
delivered from the legal penalty. ‘This we regard as absolutely 
decisive on the point now at issue. 

But we are not obliged to leave the question here. The apos- 
tle, in the very passage under consideration, has directly and for- 
mally disproved the doctrine, that death comes on men as the pen- 
alty of any law whatever. He first asserts, that the sin which is in 
the world, came into itby one man. He next affirms, that death is 
by sin, and that death, as the consequence of sin, passed on all men, 
because all had sinned. In confirmation of this statement, he ap- 
peals to a known and acknowledged matter of fact, viz. that before 
the Mosaic law, sin was in the world. ‘“ But,’’ he adds, “ sin is 
not imputed where there is no Jaw;” i. e. sin is not charged and 
punished, where there is no law. Nevertheless, death the conse- 
quence, (not the penalty,) of sin, prevailed from Adam to Moses,— 
a period in which there was no law of which death could be 
the penalty. Sin, therefore, was in the world, (as death its conse- 
quence decisively proves,) even when there was no law with death 
as its penalty. ‘Thus, while the apostle decisively teaches that 
death is the consequence of sin, he proves that it is not the legal 
penalty of sin, according to any law whatever. 

In confirmation of this view of the passage, we ask, why did the 
apostle appeal to the prevalence of death from Adam to Moses ? 
This period was obviously distinguished by some peculiarity, deci- 
sive in its bearing on the apostle’s argument. By what peculiarity ? 
This is a vital question. We answer, then, not by the fact, that 
death during this period, was at all more a consequence of Adam’s 
sin, or was more clearly shown to be a consequence of Adam’s 
sin, than at any other period. Not that during the period 
there was no law, by which was the knowledge of sin, and 
by which sin could be charged, for it is beyond all denial, 
that there was such alaw. What then was the fact peculiar to this 
period? Plainly this, and only this, that there was no law threat- 
ening death, as its penalty. 'To suppose the apostle, then, to speak 
of death in this case as a legal penalty, is to suppose him to argue 
from a fact, which directly contradicts his own doctrine,—to argue 
from the prevalence of death during a period, in which there was 
no law that had death as its penalty. The object of the apostle, 
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then, in referring to this period, is obvious, It was to show, that 
death as an event common to all men, did not come upon them as 
the penalty of any law whatever ; but as an immediate consequence 
of personal sin, and remotely (in the manner before described) as 
the consequence of Adam’s sin. Thus he proved from the univer- 
sality of death, according to the original sentence under an economy 
of grace, that all men were under sin and condemnation. 

But our brethren think, that the apostle appealed to the preva- 
lence of death from Adam to Moses, for the very purpose of show- 
ing, that death during this period, came on men as the LEGAL 
PENALTY Of Adam’s sin. If this opinion can be shown to be wholly 
groundless, the main point at issue will be decided. We ask, 
then, how does the prevalence of death from Adam to Moses, 
prove that it was the legal penalty of Adam’s sin? ‘The vast multi- 
tude destroyed by the deluge and in Sodom and Gomorrah, are 
well known to have deserved death themselves; to have died, in 
some respect at least for their own personal sins. How then would 
such a case prove that men died solely for the sin of another? 
Surely, the apostle was unfortunate in referring to this fact to prove, 
that death reigned as the legal penalty of Adam’s sin exclusively, 
or in any respect whatever. 

Again,—how does this scheme exhibit the apostle, in other re- 
spects, as a reasoner? If we suppose, that there was a law at that 
period, viz. that given to Adam, of which death was the legal pen- 
alty, then the apostle gravely asserts, according to our brethren, that 
although sin is never punished with death as a legal penalty when 
ahere is no law threatening death,—nevertheless, i. e. notwithstand- 
ing this incontrovertible principle,—sin was punished with death, 
when there was a law threatening death! In other words, the 
apostle contrasts the period antecedent to the law by Moses, with 
that which was subsequent, by placing them in direct opposition, the 
one to the other, and then proves, that there 1s no difference between 
them ! 

But we shall be told, (and here lies the strength of our breth- 
ren’s cause,) that the apostle proves that death from Adam to Mo- 
ses, was the legal penalty of Adam’s sin. We ask then, how does 
he prove this? Not by his assertion of the notorious fact, that actual 
sin was in the world during that period, re1gNinG unto death,— 
pervading the whole race, and bringing this consequence with it. 
Nor will it be claimed that the apostle asserts in direct terms, that 
death at this period was the legal penalty of Adam’s sin. How 
then does he prove it? Our brethren reply, by inference,—by pre- 
mises which unavoidably support the inference. Let us then ex- 
amine the premises, and the conclusion derived from them. The 
apostle asserts, that sin is not punished with death as a legal penalty, 
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when there is no law threatening death; and that death reigned 
before the Mosaic law, or from the introduction of sin to the giving 
of this law. Does it follow from this that death was the legal pen- 
alty of Adam’s sin? As palpable a non sequitur, we think, as can 
easily be imagined. For how does the fact, that death reigned be- 
fore the Mosaic Jaw whose penalty was death, prove that death at 
this period, was the legal penalty of the law given solely to Adam? If 
death could be a consequence of sin in no other way than as its legal 
penalty, then indeed the inference might claim some plausibility. 
But, as we have seen, it can be, and is in fact a consequence in 
some other way. And this exposes at once, what we have always 
considered the error of our brethren, in deriving this inference from 
the apostles premises. ‘They assume that death is and must be the 
legal penalty of some law. Hence their reasoning, (not the apos- 
tle’s,) is this. ‘The apostle asserts that sin is not punished with 
death as a legal penalty when there is no jaw threatening death ; 
and that death reigned before the law, i. e. from Adam to Moses. 
Therefore, as death is and must be the legal penalty of some law, 
it follows that death at this period was the legal penalty for Adam’s 
sin. ‘This, we say, is the argument of our brethren in its entire 
strength, so far as we can understand it. And whether it be con- 
clusive or not, even thus stated, who does not see that it adds to the 
premises of the apostle, the very position on which the whole infer- 
ence depends, and takes for granted the very point in debate ? 
‘ Death is and must be the legal penalty of some taw.’ Let this be 
proved. Let it be proved, in opposition to plain matter of fact; oth- 
erwise the argument of our brethren clearly depends on that sort of 
parallogism, called begging the question. Do we state this too 
strongly? Let then the argument be formed, which shall justify their 
conclusion, without assuming the position, that death is and must 
be the penalty of some law. Surely an assumption so entirely gra- 
tuitous, can need no other refutation than to say that it is merely an 
assumption, and one which contradicts plain matter of fact. ‘The 
doctrine, that the millions of the human race, who died from Adam 
to Moses, died under the legal penalty of dam’s sin, has plainly 
no other basis, than that the apostle expected his readers to draw 
such an inference from his premises; and to draw it in face of the 
plain matter of fact, that death comes on men under an economy of 
grace, and on many, who, we know, were delivered from the curse 
of the divine law. Surely such a doctrine has but a feeble claim, to 
be ranked among the articuli_stantis rel cadentis ecclesie,—the very 
foundation of the superstructure of redemption. 

Secondly, We proceed to show, that the sin, of which the apos- 
tle speaks in this passage, is not imputed sin, but actual, personal 
sin. 
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It isnot tmputed sin; i. e. it is neither sin which we have com- 
mitted in Adam as one with him, nor is it the mere lability to the 
punishment of his sin. ‘he former, the Repertory grants. The 
question therefore is reduced to this,—whether the phrase all have 
sinned means, that all are liabe to the legal penalty of Adam’s sin, 
without ill-desert of their own? Now we say, that the language 
in question never has this meaning, neither as used by this apostle, 
or any other inspired writer, nor according to the ordinary use of 
language. ‘To say then that it has this meaning in this instance, is 
to say it without evidence and against evidence. Let us then ad- 
vert to the evidence alledged. It is said, that the phrase-all have sin- 
ned, must include human beings, who cannot be said to have com- 
mitted actual sin. But if so, then we may suppose, that they are 
said to have sinned in some other mode of sinning, as well as in that 
which is contended for. Other modes of sinning might be suppos- 
ed quite as rational as that of being made liable to be punished for 
another’s sin. And when we have once resorted to mere conject- 
ture, we may as well conjecture one thing as another, especially, if 
the absurdity in the one case be no greater thanin the other. But 
why must human beings, before actual sin, be included in the 
phrase? Suppose it were said that all men reason; should we 
suppose the language to include human beings before they can rea- 
son? Shall we be told that they die, before actual sin! But how 
does this prove, that they are liable to death, as the legal penalty of 
Adam’s sin? Does the death of all sinless beings prove the same 
thing in respect to them? But we shall be told, that the words of 
the apostle are, that “atu have sinned.” But who are the all? 
Plainly the all men, the ravrag avdpcrovs, Jews and Gentiles, whom 
the apostle is proving to be under sin and under law; and who 
therefore must be justified by faith, and not by the deeds of the law. 
And does his argument and his conclusion relate to human beings, 
who cannot commit sin on the one hand, nor be justified by faith | 
on the other? Is the apostle discussing such subjects in respect to 
beings who are not moral agents, and who can neither commit sin, 
nor exercise faith? Is he applying his statements to beings, to 
whom they can have no possible application? Can it be supposed 
that a writer like Paul, in arguing and illustrating the necessity of 
justification by faith to both Jews and Gentiles, and founding his 
doctrine on the sinfulness of both as subjects of a law which is to 
stop every mouth, intended that his declarations should be extend- 
ed to human beings, before moral agency? One thing is certain. 
Those whom the apostle proves to be sinners must, according to his 
argument, be justified by faith. Is this true of any human being, 
before moral agency? We might as well suppose the laws of the 
land against theft and murder to respect such beings. But it will 
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be said, that all means all, in the most extensive sense which the 
word will bear; i. e. we must interpret to the letter ; we must dis- 
regard that great principle applicable to the interpretation of all 
popular language, ne resecemus ad vivum. But who does not know, 
that this is preeminently a false and dangerous mode of interpreta- 
tion? *To see that it is false, apply it to the following passages. 
Rom. xii. 18. Jno.i.7., v. 23. Mark xvi.15. According to 
this principle, the first of these passages gravely teaches, that we 
are not to quarrel with infants, as soon as they are born! Such 
trifling is unworthy of any one who interprets the word of God. The 
mere use of the word all, then furnishes not a particle of evidence. 
On the contrary, to interpret such general phraseology to the letter, 
is doing palpable violence to language, as the above examples, and 
universal usage in like cases, decisively show. But it will be said 
that, in the passages just cited, we have in the known nature of the 
things spoken of, a decisive warrant for some limitation of the lan- 
guage. ‘True, and this establishes the principle, that the known 
nature of things must limit such language. And where have we 
this warrant for limitation, if not in the case now at issue? Look 
to the subject treated of—the scope and object of the writer,—and 
especially to the known nature of the predicate, sin, without beg- 
ging the question about imputed sin; and what more decisive rea- 
sons can be supposed for concluding, that the phrase all have sin- 
ned, does not denote beings, who confessedly cannot sin. Plainly 
we have as good reason for saying that a being cannot sin before 
moral agency, as for saying he cannot belteve before moral agency. 

But we shall be further told, that the phrase, ‘even over them 
that had not sinned after the similitude of Adam’s transgression,” 
describes those who sinned before moral action. We ask, how 
does this appear? Not from the assertion that they did not sin as 





*We cannot avoid expressing here our confident opinion, that the adoption 
of this principle of interpretation has been the occasion, more than any other 
single consideration, of confirming Unitarians and others in rejecting the doct- 
rine of the total depravity of mankind. These men know the principle to be 
false, and of course reject the reasoning and conclusion founded upon it. And 
yet, on this principle have the orthodox extensively relied to prove the univer- 
sal sinfulness of men. A good canse lost by a2 bad argument! Let the true 
principle of interpreting such general phraseology be applied ; let the principle 
be stated thus ; that such language is to be understood to include as much, as 
according to the plain dictates of common sense, it can be supposed to include; 
and then what is the import of this class of texts? Why plainly, that every hu- 
man being sins as soon as he can sin, and does nothing as a moral agent but 
sin, till grace interposes. And now how stands the scriptural argument for the 
universal sinfulness of mankind ? No man, who understands the laws of inter- 
pretation, will deny the above principle. But whatis more undeniable, than 
that the language of the bible, interpreted by this principle, teaches that every 
human being, from the commencement of moral agency, till grace interposes, is 
a sinner. 
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Adam did. ‘The difference between them and Adam, we have 
before shown consists in this, that they did not sin under a law with 
the penalty of death. ‘This is the distinctive peculiarity. But it 
may be said that the beings here spoken of, are only a_ particular 
class of those who lived between Adam and Moses, viz. infants and 
idiots. We answer, that if this be so, then the other class did sin 
after the similitude of Adam’s transgression; for otherwise, one 
class could not be thus distinguished from the other. But if all ex- 
cept infants and idiots, during this period, sinned like Adam, then 
the sin of this period, by which death reigned was chiefly actual 
and not imputed sin. Why then did the apostle refer to this period, 
to prove that death came on all, exclusively of actual sin, and solely 
for the imputed sin of Adam? Surely, he intended to prove no such 
doctrine as this.—But it will be claimed that the force of the word 
even is, to distinguish a part from the rest. ‘The true force of this 
word as here used by the apostle, (keeping in mind the precise 
shape of the question he was discussing,) may be illustrated by an 
example. Suppose then the question in discussion to be, whether 
any ever had the small-pox, except those who had not been vacci- 
nated ; as it was in the present case whether any died as sinners, 
without being under a law whose penalty was death. Suppose that 
it was a known fact that between the years 1800 and 1810 the en- 
tire population of a city or country, all of whom had been vacci- 
nated, had been visited with this disease. How natural in discus- 
sing the question now supposed, to appeal to the fact and say, ‘the 
small-pox prevailed in that city from 1800 to 1810, even over them 
that had been vaccinated.’ So the apostle; death reigned from 
Adam to Moses, even over such as it may be supposed, it never 
reigned over, viz. those who were under no law whose penalty was 
death. He thus states the fact, that death prevailed during this pe- 
riod, and then distinguishes the manner in which they who lived 
during this period sinned, from that in which Adam sinned. Why 
then, must this phrase denote human beings, who sinned before mo- 
ral action ? 

But the doctrine of imputed sin, is contrary to the decision of the 
competent unperverted reason of mankind ; i. e. contrary to com- 
mon sense, and as such to be rejected. ‘This expression of our 
opinion is not intended ad invidiam ;’ and the reason is, that we in- 
tend to prove what we say. We claim then that the reason of man 
is competent to «tecide in respect to the justice or injustice of the 
principle, that one being should be held liable to be punished with- 
out his consent, for the sins of another. ‘This we have shown al- 
ready. Again, aside from certain theological purposes, the de- 
cision or judgment of the human mind is uniform in condemn- 
ing this principle. No one will hesitate to admit, that aside 
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from some supposed theological exigency, such a principle had 
never been thought of, except as a principle of palpable injustice 
and oppression ; “that it had never been ranked among even the 
possible truths, or principles of God’s government ; and that even 
now, aside from the supposed exigency, the united wisdom of 
man, were it to be consulted, would reject it with abhorrence. The 
very men who maintain it, are obliged to admit that God adopts di- 
rectly the opposite principle as a general principle; while themselves 
to a man reject it with detestation, i in all the relations of human life. 
It has indeed been applied to the government of God by wicked 
men, to impeach the equity of his administration, and God has 
disclaimed it with the severity of indignant rebuke. It has been 
ascribed to earthly tyrants, to illustrate their oppressions and cruel- 
ties. But aside from these instances and the one now under con- 
sideration, it is unknown and unheard of in the annals of moral 
legislation. One thing then is plain and undeniable, as a matter of 
fact, viz. that this principle was devised for a purpose. Certain 
providential events, and the swpposed import of an apostle’s declara- 
tions, were regarded as incapable of defense, without the principle. 
or this purpose therefore it was devised, for this purpose as a 
principle of equity, it has been exclusively applied. It has been 
applied solely to this purpose, with no evidence to justify its ap- 
plication, but the supposed necessity of the case. It has been ap- 
plied solely to this purpose, in defiance of an otherwise universal, and 
confessedly correct judgment of the human mind. It has been ap- 
plied solely to this purpose, though it confessedly involves the su- 
preme lawgiver in the palpable inconsistency, of acting on opposite 
principles, as alike the principles of equity. It has been applied 
solely to this purpose, when otherwise it would have incurred uni- 
versal execration. It was therefore devised for a purpose, and ap- 
plied to carry a point in controversial theology; and more decisive 
proof of a perverted judgment cannot easily be imagined. 
Nothing is more remote from our belief, than that they who have 
adopted this principle, have done so, with a clear perception of its 
nature. On the contrary, we believe, that at first, the supposed 
necessity of the principle for controver ‘sial_ purposes, secured its 
admission and gave it currenc y; and that soon the sanction given to 
it by great and good men, with other causes, effectually served 
to conceal its otherwise palpable deformity. This however is no 
reason, why its true nature should not be exposed; nor why, if it 
is contrary to the infallible judgment of the competent, unperver- 
ted reason of man, the fact should not be understood. If the bible 
is to be interpreted at the sacrifice of all such decisions and judg- 
ments of the human mind, then let this principle of interpretation 


be avowed. Let be edad if itcan be. But if not, then 
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let the doctrine which involves such a sacrifice be rejected, al- 
though in a given instance, which is not the case here, we should 
be entirely unable to discover ‘‘the mind of the spirit.” 

We only add, that in our view, the doctrine-of imputed sin, in- 
stead of relieving the passage in Rom. v. from difficulty, only cre- 
ates insuperable difficulties, where otherwise none would exist. No 
one acquainted with the controversies respecting this text, will pre- 
tend, that aside from this doctrine of imputation, and the charac- 
ter and state of infants before moral agency, the passage presents 
any peculiar difficulties to the interpreter. Assumptions on this sub- 
ject so unnatural, so strange, so foreign to the design of the writer, are 
the stumbling stones at the outset. Let them be dismissed from the 
mind of the interpreter, as things which the apostle never thought 
of in writing the passage, nor expected his readers to think of in 
interpreting it, and we venture to say, that this passage so long 
abandoned to controversy and obscurity, will be regarded as one 
of the most lucid in argument and striking in illustration, to be 
found in the writings of the apostle.- We shall see, that God in 
his wisdom and goodness, determined to make such a trial of hu- 
man nature in one man, that if he sinned, the merely legal system 
under which he was tried, should be modified by the introduction 
of an economy of grace ;—that under this economy his descend- 
ants should be born, with the certainty of commencing their moral 
existence in sin, and as sinners be doomed to temporal death ;— 
and that thus universal sin and death by sin, were introduced into 
the world by one man. We shall further see, that these facts 
were appealed to, and this manner of death’s coming on all men, 
was distinguished from the manner of its coming according to a 
legal process, for the purpose of showing the universality of sin in 
respect to men,—not as the descendants of Abraham, but as the de- 
scendants of Adam; not as Jews, but as men ;—and this for the 
further purpose of showing the universal necessity of that gracious 
justification, not from imputed sin, but from ‘ many offenses,’ which 
the gospel reveals. In accordance with this design, the apostle 
asserts and traces the similitude between Adam and Christ, in re- 
spect to the evils which come by the one and the blessings which 
come by the other. ‘Then, that he may vindicate and magnify the 
goodness of God towards us in the plan of grace, he shows also 
the striking dissimilitude between them. As if he had said, If 
in consequence of the sin of one man, sin and death and condem- 
nation come on many, great as the calamity is, the grace of God 
by one man Jesus Christ, far surpasses, as a blessing, the calamity 
as an evil. More, far more is gained by one, than is lost by the 
other. For what if the sin of one results in these evils to all; the 
gift by grace, which is by one, is a provision for justification from 
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many offenses. What if sin hath abounded ; grace doth much 
more abound. What if sin hath reigned unto death, even so shall 
grace to those who reject not its provisions, reign through right- 
eousness unto eternal life by Jesus Christ our Lord. Behold the 
contrast! By the first Adam, we are indeed subjected to sin and 
death. By the second Adam, we may not only retrieve the loss, 
but reign in holiness and bliss which shall never change and never 
end. If paradise is lost, heaven may be gained. Is it credible 
that when the apostle’s mind was engrossed with such a theme, 
and aiming to conduct his readers to such a conclusion, he should 
introduce and discuss the perplexing topic of the imputation of 
Adam’s sin to his posterity? Did he teach that the whole race at 
the very moment of birth or before birth, were justly subject to the 
full penalty of God’s law, for the sin of Adam ; and on the jus- 
tice of such a doom, found the rich and abundant grace of God in 
man’s redemption ? 

(2.) The sin which the apostle ascribes to all men in this pas- 
sage, is actual sin. ‘The word ‘yaprov (have sinned) is used to 
denote actual personal sin, and that only. ‘Thus it is used by the 
apostle in this discussion. Vid. chap. ii. 12, iii. 23. If therefore 
any thing can be decided by language, this point is decided in the 
present case. For by what warrant are we told, that the word 
juaprov, (have sinned) means in this case, what it never meant in 
any other? By what evidence are we called to believe that a word 
always used to denote what all the world, this particular instance 
excepted, understand to be sin, and regard as the only thing which 
can be sin, or properly called sin, denotes merely a liability to be 
punished, and this too, solely for the sin of another? 

Further, the sin of which the apostle speaks in the twelfth verse, 
is the same kind of sin of which he treats in the preceding discus- 
sion. ‘This is undeniable not only because the twelfth verse is in- 
ferential fromm what precedes it, but because the apostle had been 
speaking of sin universally. But of what kind of sin, if indeed we 
are to suppose more kinds than one, had he been speaking? ‘The 
sin of being “‘ enemies to God,” ver. 10,—the sin for which Christ 
was delivered,—* our offenses,’ iv. 25,—sin in respect to which 
“all have sinned and come short of the glory of God,”—-sin in re- 
spect to which both Jews and Gentiles are all under sin—sin by 
which all have gone out of the way, etc. etc. iii. 9—18,—sin under 
the law, which stops every mouth, and by which is the knowledge of 
sin, 19, 20,—sin which is without excuse, because when they KNEW 
God, they glorified him not as God; sin committed under a re- 
vealed law, or the law written on the heart,—sin consisting in all 
vile affections, and abominable doings,—sin consisting in doing 
things which they Anew to be worthy of death—sin under the gov- 
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ernment of that God whose judgment is according to truth against 
them which commit such things, and who will render to every man 
according to his deeds. And now we ask, is this only 4dam’s sin 
imputed? Does this kind of sin, thus described as personal acts 
-and doings, consist after all, not in personal acts, but only in be- 
ing liable to be punished for another’ s act? Is not the principle 
-of our brethren most explicitly contradicted, in the clause—* who 
will render to every one according to his deeds?” Plainly, if lan- 
guage can distinguish one thing from another; if the apostle could 
describe what we mean by actual personal sin, he charged this and 
this only, on men. But this is the very sin of which he speaks, 
when he says in the passage under consideration, “*‘ WHEREFORE 
as by one man sin entered into the world.” What sin, except that 
of which he had been speaking as common to Jews and Gentiles ? 
As if he had said, Since the sin which I have proved to be common 
to all men, entered the world by one man, etc. And when he adds, 
repeating only what he had said before, that “all have sinned,” does 
he mean that all are liable, though as yet sinless, to be punished for 
another’s sin? Did the apostle prove all men to be the perpetra- 
tors of actual sin; did he describe the fact by the phrase all have 
sinned, and in that explicit manner too which we have seen; and 
does he now in the twelfth verse pursuing still his course of thought, 
turn aside to beings as yet personally senless, and bring the same 
charge in the same language against them? We can as well believe, 
ihat he is predicating sin of the primordial atoms, that compose a 
human body. 

The same thing is evident from the immediate context. ‘ By 
one man sin entered into the world.” What sin, except that which 
is in the world? And is this nothing, but the liability of personally 
sinless bemngs, to be punished for the sinof another? Was this the 
sin and the only sin which entered the world and by which death 
came? Is this the meaning of the apostle, that by one man, liability 
to death on the part of beings as yet sinless, entered the world s and 
death by this liability to death, and so death passed on all men, be- 
cause all were justly liable to die for another’s sin? Such reason- 
ing we cannot ch: urge upon the apostle. Again, “ For until the law, 
sin was in the world.” Does not the apostle here refer to the well 
known historical fact of abounding actual sin? Had a world been 
destroyed by a deluge of waters; and Sodom and Gomorrah by a 
storm of fire and Lelassbonie: aud this for actual sin; and was there 
no sin in the world resulting in death, but imputed sin; no sin but 
the sin of personally sinless beings? But this sin, which was in the 
world, was the sin by which death reigned. 'T he sin therefore by 
which death reigned from Adam to Moses, was actual sin. 

Farther, It will be admitted that the sin spoken of by the apos- 
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tle, is that by which death prevails. And here the question is not 
whether, “in Adam all die,” i. e. whether death is not to all in 
some mode, a certain consequence of Adam’s sin; but whether the 
apostle teaches, that they die irrespectively of personal sin? We 
F say, that he teaches that men die indeed as the consequence of 
Adam’s sin, but not without actual sin of their own. Adam intro- 
duced death by introducing sin. By one man sin entered into the 
world. But how does death come? « Death by sin;”? and so,— 
by this connection, —‘ death hath passed on all men, because all 
have sinned.” We do not sce how the language of the apostle 
could be more explici it, in asserting personal sin to ) be the proximate 
sause of death.* He traces the same connection, between the ac- 
tual sin from Adam to Moses, and the prevalence of death. For 
to what other sin could he refer, when he said, ‘ until the law sin 
was in the world?? But we have his own explanation of the fact. 
He describes the very sin, with which he connects death, as the 
offense which abounded by the entrance of the Jaw. But what had 
the entrance of the law to do with imputed sin? Nor is this all. 
He describes the connection in terms the most unequivocal. 
“That as sin hath reigned unto death.” What is this but sin, per- 
vading the world and bringing with it death as its consequence ? 
And will it be said or thought, that the apostle ascribed such a do- 
minion to any sin, but actual sin? Or, to put the question in its 
true form, is mere liability to death without personal sin, the offense 
which abounded by the law,—-the sin which reigned unto death ? 
Again, It will be admitted by all, that the sin of which the apos- 
tle treats, is that from which Christ died to procure our deliverance. 
In the preceding chapter then, we are told he was delivered for 
“our offenses.”” In this chapter, we have not a word about deliv- 
erance from imputed sin, nor yet from the death which is the con- 
sequence of sin; but a justification from “ many offenses”—result- 
ing not in exemption from that death which is common to all, butin 
life, in eternal life. Is this a deliverance from imputed sin, and from 
death as its legal penalty? Surely the apostle has here taught no 
such redemption. 
We only add, that the apostle has placed the point in debate, be- 








*To extricate the mind from its wented associations with certain forms of 
expression, it is often useful to adopt a similar form on a different subject. Sup- 
pose then, it were to be said,‘that by one man, the small pox entered into a 
city, where it was known to prevail, and death by the small pox, and so death 
passed on all, because all had the sma! i] pox.’ Would it be possible not to un- 
derstand the lang guage in a meaning exactly analageus to that which we give to 
the apostle’s? Would any one suppose, that any died, by the mere imputation 
of the disease. And while both the disease and death, or either, would be nat- 
urally traced to one man, would any one suppose any connection between him 
and death, except through personal disease ? 
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yond all question, by clearly and unambiguously showing, that the 
very sin, which is the consequence of one man’s disobedience, is 
actual sin. After asserting in the 19th verse, that’ “ by one man’s 
disobedience many were made sinners,”’ he adds in the next verse, 
* moreover the law entered that the offense might abound.” We 
ask what offense? Plainly the offense, by which men became sin- 
ners in consequence of one man’s disobedience. Was this then, 
imputed sin ; mere liability to punishment for Adam’s sin? or was it 
actual sin? How could the law by Moses cause imputed sin to 
abound? Or, any other sin to abound, except actual sin? And 
what law could do this, except a law, by which is the knowledge of 
sin? But this is the sin by which all are made sinners by one man’s 
disobedience. Actual, personal sin then, is the sin which entered 
the world by one man. If any mode of describing this sin, either 
in its nature or its relations, in its effects or its consequences, can 
decide this point, it would seem that this question must be settled. 
Can the evidence now adduced, be set aside by the groundless as- 
sumption of imputed sin? Could this assumption be shown to be 
a possible truth, would it even then avail against the evidence now 
adduced to the fact, that actual sin was here intended? What then 
is the state of the argument, when even the possibility of the truth 
of such an assumption cannot be shown? Shall we do open violence 
to the dictates of common sense by giving to the apostle’s language 
such a meaning, when it not only admits of another, but in view of 
the evidence in the case, absolutely demands another? 

Asanother objection to New-England views, and a further instance 
which proves that one may be punished for the sins of another, our 
brethren claim, that Christ bore the punishment of our sins. They 
say, “it is admitted, that this is the scriptural mode of representing 
the subject. Our brethren do not say, that the phrase, to bear 
the iniquity of any one, means to bear the punishment of that iniqui- 
ty as in the passage in Ezekiel, “‘ ‘The son shall not bear the iniquity 
of the father,” and in a multitude of other cases.” p. 471. In our 
opinion, there is a mistake in supposing the New England divines 
to admit, that Christ bore the punishment or legal penalty of our 
sins. But suppose it were so; and suppose further, that the 
scriptures so represent the subject ; what has this to do with the pro- 
priety of calling the evils consequent on Adam’s sin to his posterity, 
the legal penalty due to his sins? ‘The cases are essentially and 
fundamentally diverse. The evils inflicted on the Savior were en- 
dured by his explicit consent ; or by formal covenant and stipula- 
tion, including the promise ofreward. Without insisting on the in- 
congruity of rewarding one for being punished, and supposing the 
evils inflicted on Christ were the legal penalty due to our sins, still 
it does not follow, that evils inflicted on one without his consent as 
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the consequence of another’s sin, can be called the legal penalty of 
that sin. ‘The consent of the sufferer is essential not only to the 
equity of such infliction, but to justify the application of the word 
punishment in any possible sense of the term. Without such con- 
sent, the case would be one of palpable injustice and oppression, 
and can be described by no other terms, considered in respect to 
legal principles, or as a legal procedure. 

But all this is hypothetical. We now ask for the evidence, that 
the evils inflicted on Christ are properly the punishment, or legal 
penalty due to our sins. ‘The Repertory refers to this phrase in 
Ezekiel, “the son shall not bear the iniquity of the father,” and 
other “ similar cases.” Now our brethren surely know that the 
same words and phrases have very different meanings in different 
cases; that in view of the words merely, we can rarely decide the 
meaning of a writer or speaker ; that we must resort to the known 
nature of the subject, to the design of the writer or speaker, and 
other circumstantial evidence to determine his meaning ; and that 
these may decisively show that the same phrase is used in one case 
in a very diverse import from that in which it is used in another. 
No one will deny this. ‘To what purpose then does any one ap- 
peal to a case in which those who wished to impeach the justice of 
God, used the phrase in question to denote bearing punishment ? 
How does this prove that when Christ is said ‘to bear our iniquities,’ 
or ‘to bear our sins,’ that it means, that Christ was punished for our 
sins? Plainly, this is an appeal to mere words, and this too, regard- 
less of the acknowledged fact, that mere words, rarely decide the 
real meaning of a speaker. By such an argument, the legitimate 
and decisive evidence of the real meaning as furnished by the na- 
ture of the subject, the design of the speaker, etc. is utterly disre- 
garded. ‘This we deem a sufficient answer to our brethren’s ar- 
gument from the use of the phrase under consideration, until at 
least they shall enter into the real merits of the question. In view 
however of the real point in the case, we call on them to show, that 
when Christ is said ‘ to bear our iniquities,’ or to bear sin, the mean- 
ing of the language is not exhausted in this, viz. that the sufferings 
of Christ answered the same purpose in respect to the support of 
the divine law, which the infliction of its penalty on transgressors, 
would have answered, and thus opened the way for their exemption 
from the penalty. Our brethren are not ignorant, that such is the 
opinion of their New-England friends, and that they have, what 
they esteem, some reasons to assign for its support. We regret that 
the Repertory should deal on this point in assertions, which touch 
not the merits of the question ? ; 

But says the Repertory, “this however (viz. that Christ was 
punished for our sins) on the Spectator’s principle must be explain- 
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ed away, and the ground assumed, that the scriptures mean to 
teach us onLy the fact, that Christ’s death saves us.” But he 
proceeds, “if this ground be taken, what shall we say to the So- 
cinians, who admit, the fact as fully as we do.” p. 472. Now 
this, we think, is representing us, as maintaining ONLY the fact, that 
Christ’s death saves us, and thus as agreeing with the Socinians 
on the great subject of atonement. Do our brethren then mean 
to assert this? Do they really believe, that we, and all who deny 
that Christ was punished maintain nothing more than that his death 
saves us? Do they not know, that their orthodox friends of New- 
England, universally hold that the death of Christ was a real ex- 
pration for sin, by which God displayed his justice, i. e. his regard 
for his law, as fully as had he inflicted the legal penalty on a sin- 
ful world? Do they not know, that the Spectator, has with great 
frequency advocated this view of the subject, and with the fullest 
conviction of its vital importance to the christian system? Possibly, 
they do not know all this; and we do not by these inquiries in- 
tend to charge them with the knowledge of it; but only to express 
our surprise, that they ventured on such assertions. 

The Repertory adds, ‘this is a subject which we cannot now 
enter upon. Our object is to show that this is no dispute about 
words.” But how after all, does the writer show this? He affirms 
that “the denial of the doctrine of imputation involves either the 
rejection or serious modification of those of atonement and justifica- 
tion.” But how this appears, he does not tell us. Do our breth- 
ven then maintain, that our sins, and ill-desert were transferred to 
Christ? ‘They say, ‘we have not words to express our deep ab- 
horrence of the doctrine.” What then do they mean, what can 
they mean, when they say ‘ Christ bore the punishment of our sins,’ 
which their New-England brethren do. not as fully believe as them- 
selves? ‘The New-England divines refuse to eall the sufferings of 
Christ punishment, because they suppose the word properly in- 
eludes or implies, the al-desert of the subject. ‘The Repertory 
rejects the doctrine of ill-desert on the part of Christ, and still calls 
his sufferings the punishment of our sins. And is not this a dispute 
about words, and nothing else ? What is the difference in things ? 
If there is none, if the New-England divines believe every thing 
which belongs to the subject which the Repertory believes, how is 
the rgection or serious modification of the doctrines of atonement 
and justification involved in the belief of the former? Do these 
doctrines in their perfect form depend on the fact that the sufferings 
of Christ, are called by a given name? If thisis not a dispute about 
words, let our brethren specify the difference in things. We venture 
to say that they cannot; and we think that they will not even attempt it. 

Fourthly. Another reason assigned by our brethren for main- 
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taining their own scheme, and rejecting that of their opponents, 
is that a common difficulty, presses the latter with equal and even 
greater force than the former. ‘This difficulty is, that the posterity 
of Adam should be subject to certain evils in consequence of his 
sin. According to the theory of the Repertory these evils are in- 
flicted as the legal penalty of Adam’s sin. According to the New- 
England divines they are to be traced to the sovereignty of God. 
In the one case, it is a legal procedure and a matter of legal jus- 
tice; in the other, it is the sovereign appointment of divine wis- 
dom and goodness. ‘The latter view of the subject, our brethren 
think, ** greatly aggravates the case.’ ‘They say, “ we instinctive- 
ly shrink from the idea that God in mere sovereignty inflicts the 
most tremendous evils upon his creatures, while we bow submissive- 
ly at the thought of their being penal inflictions, for a sin commit- 
ted by our natural head and representative and in violation of a 
covenant, in which, by a benevolent appointment of God, we were 
included. p. 456. 

We should, did our limits allow, take some exceptions to the 
manner in which the Repertory has here represented the views of the 
New-England clergy. Nothing for example is more remote from 
any opinion, which we suppose the latter to entertain, than “ that 
God in mere sovereignty inflicts the most tremendous evils on his 
creatures.” Not however to dwell on this topic, we proceed di- 
rectly to the point at issue. It is agreed then, that certain evils 
come on Adam’s posterity, in consequence of his sin; and the 
question now before us is, whether this fact is to be resolved into 
the sovereignty of God, or to be accounted for, by asserting that 
these evils are brought on beings who have not yet sinned, as a 
punishment for the sin of Adam? We prefer the former view of 
the subject, which supposes, that God acted in this matter from 
reasons worthy of infinite wisdom and goodness, though as a sove- 
reign, he has not revealed these reasons. 

We ask then, is this view of the subject entirely incredible? It 
will not be maintained, that God is bound to reveal the reasons of 
all his providential purposes and arrangements ; nor that it is not 
his prerogative to fix the limits of such a revelation ; nor if he sees 
fit in any given case, to act the part of a sovereign, by concealing 
from us the reasons of his purposes, that he is not actuated by 
such reasons as are in every respect worthy of himself. Nor will 
the fact be denied, that God, in respect to the reasons of his dis- 
pensations, often throws over them the veil of his sovereignty, and 
calls man not to question and dispute, but to confide and adore. 
Why then, may not the present be such a case? It is not even an 
unfrequent occurrence under the providence of God, that evil 
comes on one being or on many as the consequence of another's 
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crime, and yet that the reasons of the fact are entirely concealed from 
human discovery. Why then should it be thought a thing incredi- 
ble, that under the government of God, certain evils should come 
on the race as the consequence of Adam’s sin, and that we, in view 
of God’s high counsels, should be obliged to say, ‘ even so Father, 
for so it seemeth good in thy sight?” 

We ask again; is this view of the subject at all fitted to produce 
that ‘instinctive shrinking’ of the mind, which our brethren so sen- 
sibly feel, and so unhesitatingly avow? Because God conceals the 
reasons of some of his providential arrangements, does it become 
creatures of yesterday to withhold their confidence and to venture 
on impeachment? Must God submit the reasons of his providential 
purposes to human inspection and human judgment, or the wisdom 
and rectitude of his government, be boldly arraigned and denounc- 
ed? ‘This, we are sure, our brethren will not pretend. Why 
then is it, that they should ‘ instinctively shrink’ from, and speak of 
being ‘ shocked’ with, the view of the present subject, adopted by 
the New-England clergy? Not because the latter assign any spe- 
cific reason as the known reason of this dispensation; for they as- 
sign no such reason whatever. Not because they suppose that God 
is not influenced by reasons worthy of his own infinite wisdom and 
goodness, for they fully believe that he is. Whatthen is there in 
their view of the subject, so revolting ‘to the unsophisticated moral 
feelings of men?” Why, simply and solely, that without as- 
signing any known reason, they deny the reason to be what our 
brethren affirm it to be, viz., to punish beings who have not yet sin- 
ned, for the sin of their common progenitor! Surely if our breth- 
ren can bow so submissively to God’s providential appointment, in 
view of such a reason, submission would not be more difficult, had 
such a reason never been thought of. At any rate, itis beyond our 
power of discernment to see, how there can be no ground of confi- 
dence in God without this reason, and yet ground for the most 
cheerful acquiescence, when a reason is assigned which involves the 
divine procedure in the most flagrant injustice. It is truly surpri- 
sing to us, that our brethren can bow submissively to God, when 
they believe that he inflicts the full penalty of his law on beings, 
who as yet have never sinned ; but shrink back and are shocked, 
when a perfect God brings certain evils on men, without assigning 
the reason! 

But we are told, that according to the view we advocate, ‘ men 
are brought up to their trial under the certainty of sinning,’ and that 
this is ‘ not a fair trial..—We might ask in reply, how, if this be so, 
is the difficulty removed by the view of our brethren? According 
to their view, men are brought into existence under the same cer- 
tainty of sinning, and this, without any trial on their part whatsoever. 
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Nor is this all. According to the view of our brethren, mankind 
are brought under the certainty of sinning, as a part of the punish- 
ment, the legal penalty for the the sin of another. If then the cer- 
tainty of sinning, is not consistent with a fair trial, in a case in which 
there is confessdly a real trial, how is it consistent with a fair trial, 
when there is no trial at all ;—when the evil is brought upon them, 
as a punishment for a sin they never committed? If the trial would 
not be a fair one, without such a penal infliction, how is ita fair one 
with 1? 

It is to no purpose to say, that the race had a fair trial in Adam. 
For still there was the same certainty that he would sin, and there- 
fore this entire difficulty remains. We do not deny, that man was 
so tried in the case of Adam, that God might have, in view of the re- 
sults of that trial, wise and good reasons, for bringing the race into 
existence under the certainty—though not a necessity—that all 
would sin. But we deny, that it was such a trial of the race, that 
evil could be inflicted on them as a legal penalty for his sin. Be 
this as it may, if the certainty of sinning is inconsistent with a fair 
trial, it was inconsistent with it in the trial of Adam as our repre- 
sentative. 

But how does it appear, that a trial, which will certainly result in 
sin, is not a fair trial? Was not the trial of the angels who fell, as 
well as that of our first parents, a fair trial, and did not God know 
that they would sin? If the certainty of sin is inconsistent with a fair 
trial, then in the case of any being who will sin, a fair trial is impos- 
sible. In respect to every being who sins, there was a previous 
certainty that he would sin. According to this objection, then no 
being who sins can have had a fair trial; and the equity of God in the 
probation of every such being is impeached. But can such a prin- 
ciple be defended? Why then we ask, is not the trial of Adam’s 
descendants a fair trial? If they enter upon it, as the New-Eng- 
land divines maintain, complete moral agents, in every respect as 
truly qualified to do right as to do wrong, with no fatal necessity or 
compulsion, as the ground of certainty that they will sin, why is it 
not a fair trial? What more can be necessary to such a trial, than 
that life and death, good and evil should be set before the free 
choice of a complete moral agent? ‘To make it a fair trial, must 
man’s choice be forced by phy ysical influence, to fix on the right ob- 
ject! This would destroy moral agency. Must something be done 
which shall secure the certainty of a right chowce? But this suppo- 
ses, that no being under a fair trial, would ever sin, and of course 
impeaches God’s entire moral administration. What our brethren 
intend, when they say, that ‘‘ for a probation to be fair, it must afford 
as favorable a prospect of a happy, as of an unhappy conclusion,” 
we are unable to discover. If they mean, that the probation to be 
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fair, must exclude the certainty of sinning, we have shown the opin- 
ion to be groundless. If they mean, that there must be no certain- 
ty either that the subjects will or will not sin, this is impossible ; for 
be the event which it may, it was previously certain. If they mean, 
that the beings tried should possess the powers of free moral agents, 
qualifying them for right as well as wrong moral action, with a great 
preponderance of reasons and motives to right action, we readily 
subscribe to the opinion. 'Thatthe last is the condition of mankind 
from the first, as subjects of the moral government of God, accord- 
ing to the views of the New-England divines, our brethren can- 
not be ignorant. They cannot be ignorant, that the former regard 
all the penal evil, to which man is exposed as the punishment of sin 
committed by the most perfect free agents, in the voluntary uncon- 
strained exercise of their moral powers. 

But the real difficulty is not, to see how the moral probation of 
man is fair and equitable ; nor how the sin of many should, in some 
mode of consequence, follow the sin of one. Nor does the difli- 
culty result from the natural evil which exists in the world, since 
all this may be the necessary means of good ; and such evil fur- 
nishes no evidence against the goodness of its author. But the 
difficulty is to see, how a perfect God should adopt such a constitu- 
tion or system, that universal sin in man, should be its certain 
consequence. On this point there have been diverse theories 
among Calvinists in New-England, as well as elsewhere. As to 
ourselves we are happy to believe, that the opponents of Mr. Barnes, 
and we suppose our brethren of the Repertory, agree so nearly 
avith us on this point, that the difference, if there is any, can scarcely 
be deemed worthy of notice. And we appeal on this question, to 
the Christian Advocate, edited by Dr. Greene of Philadelphia. 
On the subject of moral evil then, the Christian Spectator, has cal- 
led in question two positions, frequently maintained by New-England 
divines ; positions which we consider as groundless assumptions, or 
entirely incapable of proof. ‘These positions are, first, that sin is 
the NECESSARY MEANS Of the greatest good, and so far as it exists, 
is preferable to holiness in its stead. Secondly, that God could in 
a moral system have prevented all sin or at least, the present degree 
of sin. 

In regard to these positions, the ground taken by ourselves in 
common with Dr. ‘Taylor is, not that they are false, but that they 
cannot be proven to be true ; and that therefore they fail to sup- 
port that explanation of the existence of moral evil, which is wholly 
based on their truth. Some we are aware have charged us with 
going farther than this. Dr. Woods for instance, though he admits that 
Dr. ‘Taylor ‘does not directly affirm the opposite positions,” charges 


him with holding them. The same charge has been brought against 
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us. We feel constrained to say the charge in both eases is 
groundless. Not a sentence nor a word can be adduced to justify 
such a charge. Still there are those who repeat the charge, when 
they know that we have disclaimed the opinion again and again. 
Some degree of patience, we confess is requisite to bear ‘with 
misrepresentation, which we deem so palpable. We repeat it; 
the only ground taken by ourselves, and as we suppose by Dr. 
Tayior, on this point is, that these positions are gratuitous, or can- 
not be proved to be true; thus neither affirming nor denying in re- 
gard to the actual truth of either of them. 

We now return to Dr. Greene. In his review of Wood’s letters, 
Christ. Adv. vol. vill. p. 632, he says “the sum of what we have to 
say on these propositions (the two given above) is, that we would 
neither affirm nor deny in respect to either of them.” Again he 
says, ** but as Dr. Woods has to defend the principle that sin is the 
NECESSARY MEANS Of the greatest good, which his whole argument 
admits, it is here that his opponent will have him at an advantage, 
an advantage which we perceive he has already taken.” Dr. 
Greene further says; “but to the principle in question we early 
learned to demur, and our reading and reflection and observation 
since have confirmed us in the belief, that it is neither supported by 
scripture nor sustainable on sound and satisfactory principles of 
reason.’ How entire then is the agreement between Dr. Greene 
and ourselves in pronouncing the above positions gratuitous as- 
sumptions, which can furnish no explanation of the origin of mo- 
ral evil. 

We believe, too, there is a substantial agreement between us on 
another point. In what we said respecting the mode of accounting 
for the origin of sin, on the above assumptions, we aimed simply to 

show, that “this mode i is unsatisfactory ; and that by dismissing these 
assumptions ¢ as incapable of proof, the subject would be exempted 
from great and obvious difficulties. We have never said that any 
reason for the existence of sin can be proved by man, to be the 
true reason. ‘The most we have ventured to say is, that if we sup- 
pose it posstble—not certain or established as true, that sin is an 
evil incidental (in respect to the divine prevention) to the best sys- 
tem of moral influence, the subject would be exempt from diffi- 
culties or objections. For if this can be supposed then no fair rea- 
soner will ever alledge objections and difficulties, without first pro- 
ving that sin is not thus incidental to the best system. But have 
we in saying this, affirmed, that sin zs thus incidental? Nothing like 
it. We have simply placed the burden of proving the e contrary 
upon the objector. Here we have left the subject, assigning no 
reason for the existence of sin, as the true reason,—giving no ac- 
count of it as the true account, whatever. With the man, there~ 
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fore, who says he knows not the reason for the permission of sin,— 
it is a mystery, and he is satisfied to say, “ Even so Father,” we 
have no controversy. 

Let us now hear Dr. Greene. In reference to Dr. Woods’ at- 
tempt at explanation, on the assumption, that sin 1s the necessary 
means of the greatest good, Dr. G. says; “Is not this said for the 
purpose, and for the sole purpose, of giving a degree of explana- 
tion to *¢ a profound mystery?” ‘ We know,” he proceeds, * that 
sin is an evil, etc. But its origin in God’s creation, or the why 
and the wherefore that he has permitted it, is ‘*a profound myste- 
ry.” ‘‘ Here let us rest, and let the mystery alone.” 

Now in what respect have we or Dr. Taylor gone beyond this. 
We have said of the two assumptions stated above, that they can- 
not be proved to be true; neither ‘ affirming nor denying in regard 
to either of them.’ And so has Dr. Greene. We have thus left 
the subject unexplained, in respect to any known reason for the ex- 
istence of sin; we have left it as ‘a profound mystery.” So far 
therefore, we have said nothing but what Dr. G. has said. In saying, 
that on a given supposition the objections derived from the exist- 
ence of sin to God’s moral perfection, may be refuted, we have 
perhaps, said what Dr. Greene would not say. If so, then on this 
point, we differ ; and it is the sum total of the difference. And what 
is the amount of it? Not that we pretend to assign the true reason 
for God’s permission of sin; and that Dr. G. does not. Neither 
do this. Not that Dr. Woods’ reason is considered by us as unsa- 
tisfactory ; for Dr. Greene most unequivocally affirms that it is so. 
But in this we differ, if at all, viz. that by regarding certain positions 
as incapable of proof,—which Dr. G. and ourselves agree are real- 
ly so,—we on our part think the common objections to God’s moral 
perfection, may be fairly set aside. Whether this is Dr. Greene’s 
opinion we know not. It is the only remaining question as to any 
difference between us on this point. 

Here we leave the subject. We have dwelt chiefly on the doc- 
trine of imputation, because peculiar stress has been laid on it, by 
the opponents of Mr. Barnes; and because we do sincerely think, 
notwithstanding the attempt of the Repertory to prove the contrary, 
that the dispute on this subject is now chiefly a dispute about words. 
What will be the result of the present contest in the Presbyterian 
church, we dare not predict. But we do fervently pray, that the 
God of peace may dispose the hearts of our brethren there, to feel- 
ings of kindness and mutual forbearance, which shall save them 
from a convulsion which may rend that church forever asunder. 





Erxratum.—Page 304, 20th line from top, dele of before orthodox. 
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